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Ballooning as a Science and a Sport. 


BY EDWARD 5S. 


HOLDEN, LL.D. 


THE QUESTION OF FLIGHT, A PROBLEM WHICH FOR MANY CEN- 
TURIES HAS ATTRACTED SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS — RECENT 
ATTEMPTS AT ITS SOLUTION, AND THE PROSPECT OF SUCCESS. 


HE navigation of the air had its 
origin in a chemist’s laboratory. 

In 1766 Cavendish discovered hydrogen 
gas, and observed that it was much 
lighter than air. Hydrogen, he found, 
ascended in air as a cork ascends 
through water. The idea of utilizing 
this levitation of the gas occurred to 


whys) 


several men of science, and in 1772 soap 


bubbles filled with gas were sent up by 
Cavallo. These were the first balloons. 

The brothers Montgolfier noticed that 
clouds and smoke ascended,and declared 
that if it were possible to inclose a cloud 
ina bag. men could float in the air as 
ships float on the sea. Hot air balloons, 
made by them in 1783, rose to the height 
of a mile anda half. Hydrogen balloons 









































THE DIRIGIBLE AIRSHIP CONSTRUCTED BY M. ROZE, A FRENCH INVENTOR—IT MAY BE COMPARED TO A 
CATAMARAN, CONSISTING OF TWO BALLOONS JOINED BY A LIGHT FRAMEWORK 


IN WHICH TWO SCREW 


PROPELLERS ARE SET. 
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were made by Rittenhouse, in Philadel- 
phia,and by Charles, in Paris, in the same 
year. The furore they created was im- 
mense. Men looked forward to using 
the atmosphere as a highway, like the 
sea. 

“They will discover the art of never 
dying,” said an old French duchess, 
“but, alas, | fear it will be when I am 
dead! ° 
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out returned bearing other despatches 
in reply. Captive balloons were employed 
by the French in Tonkin, by the United 
States in Cuba, and by the British in 
South Africa, with more or less success. 
The ideal military balloon, however, is 
the airship. It must be dirigible, easily 
maneuvered, safe, and capable of flying 
at any height and in any direction, even 
against strong winds. 
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LILIENTHAL’S FLYING 
INVENTOR USED IT 


APPARATUS, CLOSELY 
SUCCESSFULLY MORE 


MODELED 
THAN TWO THOUSAND TIMES, BUT 


TAIL OF A BIRD—THE 
IN 1896 HE MET 


UPON THE WINGS AND 


WITH A FATAL FALL. 


The balloon was expected to be of 
the first importance in war, and the bat- 
tle of Fleurus in 1794 was won by the 
French, it is said, because of observa- 
tions signaled from a captive balloon 
which remained up all day. Military 
balloons were employed at Antwerp in 
1815, at Solferino in 1859, and did good 
service in our Civil War. During the 
siege of Paris by the Germans the 
French sent out more than sixty bal- 
loons carrying passengers, letters, and 
despatches. The carrier pigeons taken 


It has been pretty convincingly dem- 
onstrated that it is possible to perfect 
the air ship and put it to practical use. 
Flying machines, like Maxim’s and 
Langley’s, have many important uses, 
and are the only aérial devices with 
which anything like high speed has as 
yet been secured; machines for gliding 
flight, like Lilienthal’s, Pilcher’s, and 
(Chanute’s, serve for sport—a dangerous 
form of sport it is; but it is probably 
to the air ship, the dirigible balloon, like 
that of Zeppelin or Santos-Dumont, that 








BALLOONING AS A 


SCIENCE AND A 


SPORT. 





we must look for the 
solution of the gen- 
eral problem of air 
navigation. 


THE HIGHEST RECORD- 
ED ASCENTS. 


Many balloon as- 
cents have been made 
in the interests of 
science. The most 
famous are: 
Gay-Lussac and Biot, 1804 ; 

height about 23,000 feet. 
Barval and Bixio, 1850; 

height about 23,000 feet. 
Glaisher, 1862-66 ; height 
about 29,000 feet. 
Tissandier and others, 1875; 
height about 29,000 feet. 
Gross and Berson, 1894- 
1901; height about 30,- 
000 feet. 

It ist doubtt wi 
whether the foolhardy 
venture of Andrée 
and his companions 
in 1898 deserves a 
place in this list. 

Captive balloons 
attached to the earth 
by ropes are safe and 














useful, especially in 
war; but they cannot 
be sent to great 
heights, nor can they be maintained, 
during the prevalence of strong winds, 
at the same height. Hence they have 
been of comparatively little use to sci- 
ence. The Eiffel Tower is a better ob- 
serving station than a captive balloon; 
kites are quite as efficient and much 
less expensive. 

An observer cannot ascend above 
thirty thousand feet with safety, and the 
greatest altitudes cannot be reached, 
therefore, by manned balloons. Free 
balloons, carrying self registering me- 
teorological instruments, but no ob- 
servers, promise the greatest usefulness 
in the scientific exploration of the high 
air. The free balloons are now made 
of goldbeater’s skin, and weigh less 
than forty pounds. They are fitted with 
self registering thermometers and_ ba- 
rometers, which print the temperature, 
the humidity, and the atmospheric pres- 
sure at regular intervals, and with a 


CHANUTE’S TWO SURFACE MACHINE, OR DOUBLE AEROPLANE, WITH WHICH 
HE MADE SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS NEAR CHICAGO IN 1897. 


machine that throws cards into the air 
every ten minutes, so that the course 
of the balloon can be traced by the 
cards that are picked up and mailed to 
the central office. One of these free 
balloons, sent up by Hermite and Be- 
sancon, reached a height of ten miles, 
and others sent up by Dr. Assmann, of 
Berlin, have ascended to heights above 
eleven miles. 

The rate at which temperature dimin- 
ishes with increasing altitude is a very 
important datum to meteorologists. On 
the average, it falls off one degree Fah- 
renheit for every increase of three hun- 
dred and thirteen feet in altitude. The 
allowance to be made for astronomical 
refraction depends directly upon this 
quantity. Changes in the humidity, in 
the velocity of the upper winds, in at- 
mospheric electricity, et cetera, are like- 
wise registered in balloon ascents, and 
the physiological effect of high altitudes 
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upon the observers is a matter of scien- 
tific importance. The air inside the 
hody and outside of it are at different 
pressures, and above twenty thousand 
feet “ mountain sickness ” is always felt. 
Mountain climbers change their altitude 
slowly and always with great bodily fa- 
tigue. The conditions are not the same 
for the balloonist. But even for him the 
pulse rate is increased some thirty per 
cent in ascending from ninety eight 
hundred to thirteen thousand feet. 
Above sixteen thousand feet: there is 
great difficulty in breathing, and a de- 
sire to sleep. At twenty six thousand 
feet, Tissandier, in 1875, fell in a swoon, 
and when he awoke he found his two 
companions dead beside him. Dr. Ber- 
son required frequent inhalations of 
pure oxygen, above twenty thousand 
feet, to give relief; and at heights 
above twenty six thousand feet noth- 
ing but oxygen was breathed. The 
cold of the upper regions of the air 
is often intense. <A rise of thirty one 
thousand feet corresponds to a fall of 
temperature approaching a hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is to the free balloon, then, that 
meteorologists must trust for data con- 
cerning the highest air; balloons carry- 
ing observers will explore the middle 
regions; and the modern scientific kites 
will serve to carry self registering in- 
struments to heights approaching two 
miles. 


THE BIRD MACHINE. 

The characteristics of bird flight have 
the closest relations with the designing 
of flying machines. The bird is a ma- 
chine perfected by nature, after millions 
of experimentsconducted under the most 
exacting conditions. Every favorable 
variation has been preserved, and every 
non essential characteristic gradually 
eliminated. Flying machines made’ by 
man can never succeed by servile copy- 
ing of bird forms; but, on the other 
hand, man cannot afford to neglect the 
development of hundreds of thousands 
of generations, during which time the 
flying lizards of old have been replaced 
by such masterpieces as the swallow, the 
carrier pigeon, the sea gull, and the 
eagle. The bodies of these flying birds 
are conical in form, precisely the best 
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shape for cleaving the air. Their in- 
terior contains large air cavities, even 
the bones being hollow, and their spe- 
cific gravity is thus reduced to a mini- 
mum. Their weight is arranged to the 
greatest advantage, all the heavier or- 
gans being placed low, while the wings 
are set high; thus the best possible bal- 
ance is maintained. Small variations in 
the position of the head, of the wings, 
of the tail, move the center of gravity, 
and permit quick changes of direction 
in flight. 

Birds fly by striking the air with 
their wings, by gliding or skimming, and 
by sailing or soaring. All good fliers 
use the first two methods, and some 
use the three. During a stroke, the 
wing moves downward and _ forward, 
then upward and backward, so that the 
tip of the wing describes a figure of 
eight, thus oo, and the direction of the 
plane of the wing is constantly chan- 
ging. It presses downward,and the body 
is kept from falling; it presses back- 
ward, and the body is impelled forward. 
The motion of the oar in sculling a boat 
is analogous to this. In gliding, the 
spread wings are not flapped; they keep 
the bird from falling, but its forward 
motion simply continues a previously 
acquired velocity, or else depends upon 
the wind. Soaring seems to be possible 
only in favorable air currents. 

The wing area of birds and insects is 
approximately proportional to the cube 
root of their weight; and according to 
this rule, a man should be able to fly 
with a wing area of some forty square 
feet. Lilienthal used wings or sails of 
about fifteen square yards in area for 
his glides, and he proved that concave 
wings were several times as effective as 
the flat planes hitherto used in all flying 
machines. 

The speed of bird flight varies enor- 
mously. The common crow travels 
about twenty five miles an hour, just 
keeping pace with a slow railway train. 
The sea gull flies at about the same 
speed. The swallow can cover ninety 
miles in an hour, and the vulture even 
more than that. The carrier pigeon will 
fly for hours, or even days, at sixty miles. 
The little fly catching warblers breed 
on the shores of Hudson’s Bay and 
spend the winters in Mexico, though, of 
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course, their migrations are interrupted 
by halts on the way. 
EXPERIMENTAL FLYING MACHINES, 


In his experiments in free flight, or 
rather in gliding, for short distances, 


was killed in 1896, after having made 
more than two thousand glides.* 

In his machine, as in all others of the 
sort, there are three main matters to be 
attended to: the problem of rising, the 
problem of stability in flight, and the 











THE AERODROME CONSTRUCTED BY 
PROFESSOR S. P. LANGLEY, WHICH 
MADE SEVERAL EXPERIMENTAL 
FLIGHTS NEAR WASHINGTON _ IN 
1896, GAINING A MAXIMUM SPEED 
OF TWENTY FOUR MILES AN HOUR. 


Lilienthal used wings made 
of cotton twill stretched over 
light frames, so that the total 
weight was about forty five 
pounds. His practice was a 
sport, and, like all good sports, 
demanded courage, strength, 
and quick decision. In light 
winds there is no great danger, | 
though all winds are full of 

currents, and the effect of every cur- 
rent must be overcome by the skill 
of the aviator. Patient practice in 
light winds should soon enable any 
athlete to glide from the summit of a 
little hill for five or six hundred yards. 
The German engineer did as much as 
twelve hundred. In heavier breezes the 
sport is dangerous, and Lilienthal met 
his death in essaying too much, though 
he had previously flown in winds of 
twenty five miles or more per hour. He 










problem of safety in alighting. The 
multiple wings of Mr. Chanute are an 
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weighed eight thousand 
pounds and spread four 
thousand square feet of 
sail. Its wings measured 
about fifty feet from tip 
to tip. The steam motor 
was of about three hun- 
dred and sixty horse 
power, and the machine 
flew some three hundred 
feet. The maximum 
speed was about thirty 
six miles an hour, 
Langley’s machine 
(1896) measured only 
twelve feet from tip to 
tip, spread no more than 
seventy square feet of 
sail, and weighed only 
thirty pounds. Its steam 
motor, weighing 
than one per cent as 
much as a horse, yielded 
about one horse power. 
Its maximum flight was 
about four thousand feet, 
and its maximum speed 
about twenty four miles 


less 








THE SOARING MACHINE DESIGNED BY PERCY S. 


improvement on Lilienthal’s device, 
and, when they have been perfected, 
it is probable that they may be attached 
toa motor and achieve long flights. The 
American engineer has also made suc- 
cessful experiments with a “two sur- 
face” machine, or double aéroplane, 
which is shown in the illustration on 
page 763. 

The flying machine is the outcome of 
hundreds of elaborate experiments on 
the forces exerted by the air upon planes 
moving through it at varying velocities. 
If a horizontal plane is moving forward, 
and is allowed to fall, it will reach the 
earth later than if it had been dropped 
from a position of rest. If, then, it were 
moved fast enough, it should not fall 
at all. In order to fall, the air beneath 
the plane must be displaced, and the 
displacement requires time. — If the 
plane is moving rapidly, it skims over 
the air beneath it like a skater speeding 
over thin ice. 

Maxim’s machine 


fAving (1894) 


PILCHER, AN ENGLISH 
ENGINEER, WHO MADE SEVERAL HUNDRED SUCCESSFUL FLIGHTS, 
BUT FELL AND WAS FATALLY INJURED IN SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


an hour. In this appara- 
tus one horse power car- 
ried a weight of thirty 
pounds. In torpedo 
boats the load is considerably more than 
this, even fifty pounds. 

When such machines as Langley’s or 
Maxim's are driven at a speed of forty 
five miles an hour, they can sustain a 
weight of at least two hundred pounds 
per horse power, and their mechanical 
efficiency at such speeds is therefore 
very much greater than that of the air 
ship, which, on the other hand, is more 
eflicient for low speeds. 

The experiments of Sir Hiram Maxim 
and of Professor Langley were carried 
on simultaneously, and led to practical- 
ly identical values of the constants of 
the problem, although their designs dif- 
fer widely. Both machines were pure 
experiments, and neither investigator 
claims that a final form has been reached 
It is Mr. Maxim’s settled conclusion 
that the problem of aérial navigation 
is to be solved through the use of ma- 
chines heavier than the air, and travel- 
ing at high speeds—sixty miles an hour, 
for example. How a safe landing is to 
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_ be effected with such a machine appears 
to be, at present, a totally insoluble ques- 
tion. For this reason, if for no other, 
it seems to the writer that the air ship 
is the only device promising success in 
the general problem of air navigation, 
and that the flying machine, with its 
many advantages, must be limited in its 
application to very special conditions; 
and that its limitation must seriously 
affect its general usefulness. 


There are hundreds of — practical 
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The experiments of the last ten years 
have found the solution of a number 
ot these problems, and many are in the 
way of solution. A few keep us still 
groping in the dark; but none is insol- 
uble, and in time a harmonious and sue- 
cessful design is sure to be evolved. 

Henri Deutsch, a rich Parisian who is 
interested in ballooning, recently offered 
a prize of a hundred thousand francs to 
any aéronaut who will travel from the 
Longchamps racecourse to the Eiffel 









































COUNT VON ZEPPELIN’S DIRIGIBLE BALLOON, WHICH HAS MADE EXPERIMENTAL FLIGHTS NEAR FRIED- 
RICHSHAFEN, ON THE LAKE OF CONSTANCE, TRAVELING AS MUCH AS THREE MILES AND A 


HALF AND RETURNING 


problems to be solved in the construc- 
tion of a flying machine, a balloon, or an 
air ship. The materials must be light 
enough and strong enough; the gas for 
a balloon must be of the right sort, 
easily handled, and as cheap as may be: 
the form of the air ship must approach 
that of least resistance: it must be stable 
and sufficiently rigid; its motors must 
be safe and of maximum efficiency; its 
propellers must be of the right shape 
and attached at the proper places; the 
rudders must be similarly planned. 
These are only a few of the essentials. 


TO THE STARTING POINT. 


tower and back in thirty minutes. A 
young Brazilian inventor, Santos-Du- 
mont, attempted the feat on the 12th of 
July, and had nearly accomplished it 
when his motor broke down and he was 
compelled to make a quick descent. 
ZEPPELIN’S DIRIGIBLE BALLOON. 
Probably the most successful of di- 
rigible balloons is that of Count von 
Zeppelin. Everything that skill and 
experience can suggest has been utilized 
in its construction, and it is worthy of a 
detailed description. - 
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The body of Zeppelin’s air ship is a 
cvlinder with tapered ends, four hun- 
dred and twenty feet long and thirty 
nine feet in diameter. The framework, 
or skeleton, is made of aluminum rods 
and rings. Long andlight rods run from 
end to end of the structure, and are 
hound together by sixteen rings about 
twenty six feet apart. In strictness, 
these hoops should not be called rings. 
for they are twenty four sided polygons, 
held in shape by radial spokes similar 
to those of a bicycle wheel. The ship 
is thus divided into seventeen compart- 
ments, like the water tight compart- 
ments of an ocean steamer, for example, 
each one containing a separate and in- 
dependent balloon or gas bag. If one of 
the balloons is injured, the rest are 
more than sufficient to do the required 
work. The total capacity of the balloons 
is about four hundred thousand cubic 
feet, and they are filled with pure hy- 
drogen gas. Their lifting capacity is 
about twenty five thousand pounds. The 
weight of the air ship, including cars, 
crew, ballast, and motors, is about nine- 
teen thousand pounds, so there is a large 
reserve. The motors weigh fifteen hun- 
dred pounds and develop thirty two 
horse power, giving a speed of about 
eighteen miles an hour. 

The separate balloons are made of a 
light cotton fabric, covered by a gas 
tight rubber coating. The framework 
is surrounded by a double network of 
light cordage (ramie fiber), and its dif- 
ferent compartments have walls of the 
same sort. There is, finally, an exterior 
water tight covering for the whole body, 
which protects the balloons from the 
sun, and makes the air ship fit to float, 
should it alight on the water. At each 
end of the ship are a pair of aluminum 
propellers, driven by motors from the 
suspended cars, and the rudders. —As- 
censional power is given by the balloons, 
motive power by the propellers, and di- 
rective power by the rudders. ‘Two 
aluminum cars, each about twenty one 
feet long, three feet high, and six feet 
wide, carry, the crew, and two sixteen 
horse power benzine motors, specially 
constructed to avoid the awful terrors 
of fire ina hydrogen balloon. The lower 
parts of the air ship are covered with a 
lire proof envelope. 
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Between the two cars is a cable carry- 
ing a sliding weight. If this is 
moved forward, the front end. of the 
ship is depressed and the flight is down- 
ward, If the weight is moved backward, 
the rear end of the ship is depressed 
and the machine rises. When the weight 
is in the middle of the cable, the flight 
of the ship is horizontal. 

All sorts of devices have been planned 
to insure the safety of the crew and 
of the craft. If the air ship alights on 
land, the cars beneath it are protected 
by wheels suspended from coil springs, 
which take up the shock. If it alights 
on- water, the light, water tight cars 
serve as boats. 

The idea of the floating house in 
which the air.ship is sheltered is almost 
as ingenious as the machine itself. For 
many reasons Count Zeppelin chose 
the Lake of Constance as his experi- 
ment station. The house is anchored 
from the bow only, and so it always faces 
the wind, and therefore an ascent can 
be made without the danger of a collis- 
ion between the balloon and the walls 
of the house. 

The longest flight thus far made was 
about three miles and a half. The 
count’s experiments are regarded as suc- 
cessful, or at least as promising much 
for the future. It is reported that they 
are to be continued by the German war 
department. 

The air ship of the future will un- 
doubtedly be very large, for a balloon’s 
lifting power increases as the cube of its 
dimensions. Its motor will probably be 
somewhat like those of the racing auto- 
mobiles. Its propeller will be at the 
center of resistance. Very likely it 
will make use of auxiliary aéroplanes or 
wings. There seems to be little doubt 
that a speed of thirty miles an hour can 
soon be attained. A weight of some- 
thing like thirty pounds or more per 
horse power can even now be carried. 
The uses of such an air ship are mani- 
fold, but it is clear that the service will 
be high priced. It will be “ limited ” 
to a very few passengers and for very 
precious freight. But under these limi- 
tations, the practical air ship is at 
hand. There seems to be no reason 
why most of us should not jive to travel 
m it, 











REJUVENATED EGYPT. 


BY DOUGLAS 
HOW AFTER MANY CENTURIES OF 
TWENTY 
LIFE AND A NEW PROSPERITY—THE 


OF THE NILE HAS IN 
NEW 


HAS REGENERATED EGYPT. 


WENTY years ago, to endeavor to 
rejuvenate Egypt seemed as hope- 
less as to attempt the resuscitation of 
the leathery casts of the Pharaohs. 
Twenty years ago, Egypt was bankrupt, 
sick unto death, plagued by internal dis- 
ruption and by foreign interference, a 
helpless prey to all the unclean beasts 
of the desert. Today it is solvent, 
healthy, rejuvenated—an Egypt risen 
from the dead. 

Such miracles are as rare in the polit- 
ical as in the physical world. Nations 
that lose heart, that sink beneath the 
burden of their liabilities, rarely have 


STORY. 


DECAY THE ANCIENT 
YEARS BEEN AWAKENED 
ENGLISHMAN 


LAND 
TO 
WHO 


opportunity given them to rehabilitate 
themselves. But Egypt, unwillingly, 
protestingly, has been dragged back into 
life. To the astonishment of her own 
government and to the chagrin of cer- 
tain of the powers, she has aroused her- 
self, shaken off the shackles of her old 
despair, and faced her difficulties with a 
new ambition, a new determination. 

But the credit of none of this is 
Egypt's. One has only to look at the 
soft eyed, fat faced mongrel of Arab, 
Copt, and negro that today calls himsell 
Kgyptian to realize how impossible any 
initiative would be from such a stock. 









































GENERAL VIEW OF CAIRO AND THE NILE VALLEY, FROM THE CITADEL OF CAIRO. 
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Nowhere in Egypt does one find the tall, 
broad shouldered, king-like Arabs of Al- 
geria and Morocco. Here and there one 
catches a glimpse of a man made up to 
look like one of these, but the eagle 
glance is lacking from his eye, the con- 
scious rovalty from his step: or else he is 
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keen eyed, strongly built gentleman who 
today rules Egypt for her good. Evelyn 
Baring, Earl of Cromer, is just sixty 
vears of age, and bears himself as a man 
ten vears his junior. With close cropped, 
steel gray hair, bristling white mustache, 
firm, square jaw masked by a smiling 









































IN THE VALLEY OF THE NILE—A DISTANT VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH, FROM THE ROAD FROM CAIRO, 


a Bedouin, a traditional enemy of Egypt 
and the Egyptians. 

The great men of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria are Turks or Armenians, with Turk- 
ish wives and Syrian concubines. They 
are past masters of intrigue, blood suck- 
ers to a man, brave enough in war did 
their troops owe them loyalty or confi- 
dence, but no fit agents for the reforma- 
tion of a nation, Arabi Pasha, after 
eighteen vears of contemplation in Cey- 
lon, has realized that something more 
than bravery and brains is necessary to 
the composition of a regenerator of a 
nation. He must be honest, and honesty 
grows west of Suez. 

THE MAN WHO RULES EGYPT. 

The honest man sits in a cool, plain, 
husiness room of the British Agency in 
Cairo. Nothing more healthily western 
could he conceived than the jolly faced, 


mouth and two laughing, care free eyes, 
Lord Cromer is the best type of the An- 
glo Saxon. Nothing in his manner, in 
his speech, or in his easy fitting Scots 
tweeds suggests the great financial 
genius, the organizer of governments. 
He looks and is a sportsman—a healthy, 
moor loving, stream haunting Britisher ; 
a man to whom a Norfolk jacket, big 
nailed boots, and thick ribbed stockings 
are more congenial than the uniforms of 
courts and embassies. 

But his country had need of him, and 
Evelyn Baring has laid down his gun and 
fishing rod for the scepter of the Pha- 
raohs. One starts even as he writes this 
august svmbol of his power, for no man 
ever yet more strenuously denied all 
semblance of authority. Approach Lord 
Cromer cunningly as vou will, the an- 
swer is unvarving: 

“Sir, | have no power to carry out 
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any measure whatever in Egypt. Your 
business is with one of the departments 
of the Egyptian government. Lam only 
his Britannic majesty’s consul general.” 

Over in the department, however, 
one’s success is measured solely by the 
impression calculated to be made upon 
Lord Cromer. He is one of manifold 
advisers of the Egyptian government, 
but he differs from his colleagues in 
being the only one whose adyice is in- 
variably adopted. To that fact Egypt 
owes her rejuvenation. 

To account for the superior accepta- 
bility of Lord Cromer’s counsel, one 
need only remember that in 1882 the 
French withdrew their fleet from Alex- 
andria, refusing to take any part in the 
suppression of the Arabi insurrection; 
that Great Britain took upon herself 
all the heavy burden of that revolt; that 
Great Britain established in Egypt an 
army of occupation; that Great Britain 
utterly destroved the NKhalifa’s hordes 
in the Sudan, and handed over to Egypt 
a vast territory freed from its mortgage 
of dervishes; and that all of the * ad- 
vice” Lord Cromer has tendered has 
worked for the permanent good of 
Kgvpt. Somewhere therein lies the rea- 
son of the Egyptian government’s sus- 
ceptibility to his counsel, the most stren- 
uous reason of all being the army of 
occupation, 


LORD CROMER’S DIFFICULTIES. 


To reform anything in the indolent, 
dishonest orient is many times more dif- 
ficult than in the busy, reasonable west. 


Climate, tradition, religion, are always 


against one and against change. In 
Kevpt the reformer encounters not only 
the opposition inherent in an eastern 
people, but the opposition of a whole 
combination of circumstances that are 
peculiar to the country. Turkey, as the 
suzerain of Egypt, and jealous of its 
suzerainty, occasionally forgets its debt 
of gratitude to Great Britain, and uses 
its power at court to obstruct the work 
of reform. France, too, has a grievance 
in Egypt, and although anxious for good 
government and businesslike financing, 
it would greatly prefer a French to a 
sritish model, and its influence is little 
-alculated to assist Lord Cromer. 
Italians, Greeks, and Armenians of 









































SUBSIDIARY TO THE GREAT NEW DAM AT ASSOUAN, FURTHER UP THE RIVER, 


THE NILE BARRAGE NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT ASSIOUT, IN UPPER EGYPT—THIS IS 
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TED TO ADD ABOUT ONE THIRD TO THE CUL- 


TIVABLE AREA OF THE COUNTRY BY FORMING IMMENSE RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION. 


v 


AND THE WHOLE WORK, WHICH IS BEING CARRIED OUT BY AN ENGLISH CONTRACTOR, IS EXPEC 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE NILE VALLEY—THE EGYPTIAN 
the huckster order are not a particularly 
Jaw abiding class. Nnifings are frequent 
among them, and quarrels constant, but 
by her capitulations with foreign powers 
Egypt has given away the right of juris- 
diction over almost all her alien resi- 
dents, including the power to tax them. 
The mixed tribunals, under which such 
cases are tried, are a sad thorn in the 
flesh of the legislative reformer. As 
Lord Cromer has said, * in order that 
the law should be applicable to every in- 
habitant of the country, the consent of 
all the powers has to be obtained. Legis- 


FELLAH’S PECULIAR PLOW, DRAWN BY TWO CAMELS, 


lation has, therefore, to be conducted 
by diplomacy.” 

All who have ever observed the con- 
stant contest of interests around an east- 
ern throne will realize how diflicult it is 
to organize an effective governing ma- 
chine that cannot interfere with the 
commercial and the criminal classes of 
the community. Should a Greek stab an 
Egyptian, and afterwards take refuge in 
a Frenchman’s house, the Egyptian po- 
lice cannot enter the house without the 
presence of the French consul, and can- 
not effect an arrest without the presence 
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of the Greek consul. When they have 
secured their quarry, they must hand 
him over to the Greek official for judg- 
ment. Such incidents of international 
intermeddling add to the sport of govy- 
ernment in Egypt. 

In the days of her bankruptey, Egypt 
established, in the interests of her bond- 
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government wishes to be assured that 
when, in the exercise of the rights con- 
ferred on the Caisse by international 
agreement, that body has assented to 
any specific proposal, the legality of that 
proposal cannot be questioned.” 

Of these commissioners, one repre- 
sents Russia and another represents 





























THE GREAT NILE DAM AT ASSOUAN—THE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


BAB-EL-KEBIR (“GREAT GATE”), THE MAIN 


SLUICEWAY. 


holders, the Caisse de la Dette. This 
hody, which is controlled by commission- 
ers representing each of the six great 
powers, receives the revenues of Egypt, 
and allocates roughly one half to the 
government of the country, the other to 
the payment of interest on the debt. As 
the commissioners are forced by inter- 
national agreement to invest only in 
Egyptian securities, they accumulate 
vast reserve funds, which properly be- 
long to Egypt, but are unattainable bv 
her without consent of the commission- 
ers, In 1897 the Court of Appeal deci- 
ded that the commissioners acted ulira 
rires in applying the money of the gen- 
eral reserve fund to military operations 
in the Sudan. 

It is little wonder that Lord Cromer 
plaintively remarks: “The Egyptian 


France—powers whose political aims in 
Egvpt are by no means synonymous with 
those of Great Britain; so money for 
which Egypt is crying aloud in order to 
build barrages, to construct railways, 
to place towns in a sanitary condition, 
lies there unutilized, unremunerative. 

As Lord Cromer says: “ Broadly 
speaking, it is no exaggeration to say 
that internationalism imposes an extra 
charge of about a million and three 
quarters sterling a vear on the Egyptian 
treasury. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR EGYPT. 

These and many other peculiarly 
Egyptian plagues have hindered Lord 
Cromer in his endeavor to place the 
country’s finances upon a firm and per- 
manent basis. It is sufficiently diffieult 
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AN ARAB CARAVAN-—THE CAMEL IS STILL THE SHIP OF THE EGYPTIAN DESERT, THOUGH HIS SUPREMACY 
IS THREATENED BY THE ADVENT OF THE LOCOMOTIVE AND THE ELECTRIC CAR. 


to coax a lazy and improvident nation the paths of integrity, without having 
into building up a revenue, to educate a to wheedle perverse powers to grant the 
fatalistic government in business meth- use of money, earned and saved, for 


ods, to guide a corrupt civil service into works of absolute necessity. All these 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE NILE—HOW THE HOUSEHOLD OF AN EGYPTIAN FELLAH TRAVELS. 








obstacles Lord Cromer: has encountered 
—and he has triumphed over them. 

His first task was to change the deficit 
in the Egyptian accounts to a surplus. 
By the year 1887 he had secured the 
financial equilibrium of the state. For 
seven vears more: he turned every penny 
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public works, the minister for the in- 
terior, the minister for finance, the min- 
ister for education, and the minister for 
war. But the actual inspiratory forces 
are the British financial adviser to the 
Khedive, the British judicial adviser, 
the British under secretaries in the de- 
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IN THE KHEDIVE’S CAPITAL- 


of surplus to the relief of the country’s 
taxation. Until the year 1888, when 
the cruel corrée was abolished, two hun- 
dred thousand men had been forcibly 
employed for one hundred days of every 
year in labor upon the irrigation works. 
In 1888 only sixty thousand were con- 
scripted, and today fewer than twenty 
thousand are forced to work. An im- 
mense reduction in taxes was effected in 
these first vears of reform, and the poor 
fellaheen began to raise their heavy 
heads and to straighten their bent backs. 

Since 1894, Lord Cromer has had 
money to spend on drainage, on railway 
extension, on the construction of build- 
ings, and on. education and sanitation. 
Egypt has steadily grown younger and 
stronger and healthier. Through it all 
Lord Cromer has been the inspiring 
force, the deus ex machina, but nowhere 
has his hand appeared. 

The titular agents of reform are his 
highness the Whedive, the minister for 


A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN CAIRO, 


partments of public works, of the in- 
terior, of the treasury, and of education, 
and the British sirdar, or commander in 
chief. All of these, with the probable 
exception of the sirdar, develop the 
theories and perform the behests of the 
soft voiced man in the lounge jacket who 
occupies the cool room in the British 
Agency, the man who is only his Britan- 
nic majesty’s consul general. 
Occasionally, a cabinet minister pro- 
tests, a prime minister resists, or the 
Khedive negatives the proposal of one 
or other of the under secretaries. If the 
objector persists, there will shortly be a 
new minister, a new premier. The Khe- 
dive has learned to exercise the discre- 
tionary part of valor, and no longer 
moves in direct opposition to the man 
with the laughing eves and the iron 
hand. He has learned that the subtle 
intriguants of the palace advance him 
little in the government of his kingdom, 
and he has experienced Lord Cromer’s 
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honesty and steadfastness of purpose. 
The Egyptian easily accepts the inevi- 
table, when once he is fully assured of 
its inevitability. 

THE NILE, THE LIFE OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is a country of one river, a river 
that for a thousand miles flows sullenly, 
slowly, irresistibly, onward without a 
single tributary. All the fertile land of 
Egypt hugs the banks of the Nile; _be- 
yond, on either side, stretches the illim- 
itable, dead, dun desert. The line of 
demarcation between fruitful land and 
arid wilderness is drawn as sharply as 
by aruler. It varies with the changing 
flood height of the Nile—in years of 
high flood, a broad belt of fat, fruitful 
fields; in seasons of low flood, a narrow 
strip of tillable land. 

For six thousand years, since Menes 
ruled in 4400 B. C., the problem has 
been to widen that stretch, so to con- 
serve the waters of the Nile that they 
might be made available over the great- 
est possible extent of territory. Dams 
have been built, protecting banks erect- 
ed, irrigation canals constructed; but 
until Lord Cromer and the British came, 
little real advance was made. 

Sixty years ago, in the time of Me- 
hemet Ali, a Frenchman, Mougel Bey, 
set about building a barrage to hold back 
the Nile, and to turn the maker of Egypt 
into two great canals that would form 
new provinces to the east and west. For 
years he and his colleagues toiled at the 
dam, but it would not do its work, and 
in the end, when the whole of Lower 
Egypt was threatened with destruction, 
the sluices were withdrawn and the bar- 
rage condemned. It was left a leaky 
monument to futile endeavor. In 1883, 
when the British had come to the land, 
the French engineers carried away with 
them all the plans, surveys, and statis- 
tics on which the construction of the 
barrage had been based—one other char- 
acteristic incident of the international 
amenities of Egypt. 


NEW PLANTATIONS AND MORE WIVES. 


In 1884 Sir Colin Moncreiff and the 
British engineers set to work, tinkered 
up the faulty dam till it was safe, and 
by 1891 had secured a strong and per- 
manent barrage. In the few years that 
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have elapsed, the cotton crop of Lower 
Egypt has doubled, and the population 
has increased from 6,814,000 in 1882 to 
9,734,000 in 1897. In those fifteen years 
Anglo Saxon brains and Anglo Saxon 
energy have enabled Egypt to support 
in fellaheen comfort three people where 
formerly two existed with difficulty. 
Much of this is due to the fact that 
whereas, in the old days, such water as 
was available for irrigation purposes 
found its way only into the fields of the 
mudir or the gardens of the pasha, today 
it reaches rich man and poor alike in the 
proportion of its abundance. 

Besides supplying the all important 
water, the British engineers have ar- 
ranged and made practicable the compli- 
cated network of drains and irrigation 
canals that scores the face of Lower 
Egypt like the wrinkles of a centenarian. 
Desert may be made fertile land by irri- 
gation, but fertile land may be made 
sour swamp if it be not drained again. 
To that end new drains have been cut, 
and have been siphoned under the canals 
into which they erstwhile emptied. Vast 
areas of marsh have been reclaimed, and 
the happy fellaheen have added to 
their plantations and married additional 
Wives. 

It is no very inspiring object to work 
for—the increase of the Egyptian fella- 
heen’s harem; but that is the eastern 
standard of prosperity, and until Lord 
Cromer can show other avenues for the 
disposal of the country’s surplus wealth, 
it must content the men who toil to 
rejuvenate Egypt. 

The fellaheen are a difficult people to 
elevate. They live in little, square, flat 
roofed mud houses, with a tangle of fly 
bitten babies wallowing about the door. 
Their luxuries are wives and cigarettes, 
their lives a drudgery, their deaths a 
release. In the old days their souls be- 
longed to the Greek or Hebrew usurer 
who lived in their village. When seed 
time came, the fellah was penniless—he 
is always penniless at seed time—and 
the usurer was called upon to advance 
the money for seed, for implements, for 
live stock. This he did at a rate varying 
from twenty five to forty per cent, hold- 
ing the future crop as security. 

Into the hunting grounds of the hook 
nosed money lenders Lord Cromer one 
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year made an unexpected descent, and 
lent the happy fellaheen money at six 
per cent. It was a bad year for the 
usurers. More recently, within the past 
two years, the National Bank of Egypt 
has organized a system whereby loans 
up to a hundred dollars are made at a 
settled rate of nine per cent. The im- 
provident fellah has the difference be- 
tween nine per cent and forty per cent 
to spend upon wives, cigarettes, and 
woodwork for his house. 


THE GREAT NEW NILE DAM. ~ 

But a work far greater than any of 
these is nearing completion six hundred 
miles to the south of Cairo. The great 
dam at Assouan, begun in 1898, will 
make Egypt independent of the vagaries 
of the flood Nile, will regulate the 
river’s flow, and will reclaim from the 
desert land sufficient to support an addi- 
tional population of five millions of peo- 
ple—a new Egypt almost as populous as 
that which Britain came to rejuvenate 
less than twenty years ago. 

Unfortunately, the material gain of 
Egypt will be, in this instance, the senti- 
mental loss of the whole world. The 
island of Phile, with its great brown 
temple gateway, its ruins, and its colon- 
nadeg, will sink forever under the waters 
that will be garnered here to provide five 
million dirty, cringing, contemptible, 
mongrel Egyptians with food and wives. 
Ina material age Britain has been forced 
to take upon itself the mission of the 
Goths, to esteem the bellies of the pres- 
ent as of greater value than the brains 
and the fancies of the past; but, gazing 
at Philw, one feels something of the 
indignation of honest Lord Leighton 
when he said: “ Any tampering with 
Phile will be a lasting blot on the 
English oceupation of Egypt.” Egypt 
has been rejuvenated, but the Egyp- 
tians——! 

All this water that the Egyptians 
so eagerly hoard comes from the great 
lakes, the Victoria Nyanza and the Al- 
bert Nyanza, the sources of the White 
Nile, more than three thousand miles 
away from the Mediterranean, and from 
the Abyssinian mountains, the sources 
of the Blue Nile, sixteen hundred miles 
to the south and east. 

The flood creeps slowly downward, fat 
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with suspended vegetable matter, till it 
is led out through the little canals and 
ditches to the hungry, thirsty fields of 
Ligypt. There the fine black mud is de- 
posited, as porridge is poured over a 
platter, to await the fellah with his 
mortgaged spade and mortgaged seed. 
To him it returns a hundred fold the 
price of his labor, and he, in his ig- 
norance and laziness, strives to appease 
old Father Nile with a bride. Time was 
when the Bride of the Nile was a beau- 
tiful maiden, but in these more thrifty 
days a dummy suflices. In Cairo, the 
famous celebration on the occasion of 
cutting the dam which divided the Nile 
from the malodorous, pest purveying 
Khalij canal has become a thing of the 
dead past. Lord Cromer has had the 
canal filled“up, and the natives career 
over its grave in electric cars. It is 
more modern, more healthy, more con- 
venicnt, and old Nile does not seem in 
the least to resent the loss of his bride. 
He rolls on as moodily as ever, bent only 
on finishing his three thousand mile 
journey—three thousand miles without 
a smile. 

On the Upper Nile, however, sundry 
sritish officers have been at work cut- 
ting the obstructing sudd, clearing the 
river of its accumulations of peat, so 
that even the imperturbable Nile has to 
some extent been rejuvenated, 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SUDAN, 


Of the value of the Sudan provinces 
no man may yet speak. The shock to 
the surviving natives of their sudden 
emancipation, of life and liberty, is too 
recent a thing to permit of calculations 
as to the extent of their rejuvenation. 
So much is certain, that in a country free 
from international complications, un- 
trammeled by ancient obligations, and 
immune from debt, the men who suc- 
ceeded in Egypt will not fail in the 
Sudan. 

This Sudan, which three years ago was 
the hunting ground of the most fiendish 
army of marauders our generation has 
known, is today a peaceful series of prov- 
inces governed by British mudirs and 
British inspectors—two to each province 
—with subordinates selected from na- 
live officers in the Egyptian army. 

But the Sudan needs population. The 
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men are marked by their bones, the 
women see a slave dealer in every stran- 
ger, the children must have time given 
them to effect the rejuvenation of their 
country. At present it is a Golgotha, 
with the horrible cloud of slavery scarce- 
ly yet lifted from the land. 

When, some two years ago, I was priv- 
ileged to assist at the capture of Osman 
Digna, the last and greatest of the slave 
dealers, nothing interested me more 
than the attitude of the natives towards 
the wily Arab whom they had dreaded 
and shrunk from and fought under. He 
was no longer an emir of the Khalifa. 
He was merely a weary old man, the last 
of the dervishes and the last of the slave 
dealers, a tyrant in chains. To him 
crowded the people who, a few years 
before, would have sought refuge in 
holes in the earth at mention of his 
name. They jostled about him, as near 
as the escort permitted, eager to view 
ihe caged lion. They did not mock; 
their awe of him and of his captors was 
too actual. They merely gazed in amaze- 
ment at this very real evidence of the 
power of the new régime. 

With Osman Digna’s capture died the 
possibility of slavery in Egypt. For 
years Lord Cromer and his countrymen 
have been endeavoring to destroy the 
demand for slaves, to persuade the pashas 
that slaves are an expensive luxury, a 
foolish investment. Now they have cut 
off the supply, and slavery has ceased to 
he an incident of rejuvenated Egypt. 

LORD CROMER’S VELVET GLOVE. 

In all this it is interesting to note 
Lord Cromer’s remarkable tact in deal- 
ing with native prejudices. Much of his 
reform has been carried out apparently 
in the teeth of Egypt's Mohammedan 
and loeal sentiment; yet he has never 
aroused active religious opposition. To 
avoid it has been his great care, his 
greatest anxiety. His method has been 
to restrain reform until the Moslems 
themselves have appealed against the 
abuse. Accepting their indictment, he 
has introduced his own clear headed 
amendment, and the Egyptians have 
hailed with gratitude what in less tact- 
ful hands they would have denounced 
with frenzy. In this way he has done 
much to remodel those Mohammedan 


institutions that control the divorcee, 
chancery, and other courts. 

All these imstitutions were dear to 
the Moslem mind, but the reforms have 
been so diplomatically effected that they 
have gained hearty commendation. In 
much the same way Lord Cromer has 
avoided the ancient Mohammedan prej- 
udice against capital punishment except 
where confession was obtained or two 
eve witnesses swore to the execution of 
the deed. ‘The latter alternative had 
always provided the easy eastern con- 
science with a perfect avenue of escape 
when capital punishment was deemed 
necessary, as the expenditure of a few 
plasters secured as much condemnatory 
evidence as might be necessary. In re- 
juvenated Egypt, however, where testi- 
mony is rigorously sifted, the Moham- 
medan law became an obstacle. This 
has now been removed, and executions 
have become increasingly popular. 

The Egyptian railways are today one 
of Egypt's most valuable assets. On the 
sensitive eye they may grate in the land 
of the Pharaohs, but they are utilitarian, 
and utilitarianism governs rejuvenated 
Egypt. ‘To travel by tramway to the 
Pyramids shocks one’s esthetic taste, 
as to roll by railway over the mysterious 
desert that hid Gordon from the weary 
eyes turned southward jumbles one’s 
history. But railways and light agri- 
cultural tramways and electrie cars and 
telephones are incidents of the Egypt 
of Lord Cromer and Sir Colin Moncreiff, 
of Lord Kitchener and Sir William Gar- 
stin. Cairo has a better system of elec- 
tric tramways and of telephones than 
has London. Lower Egypt possesses a 
better arrangement of light railways 
than have Scotland and Ireland. 


THE ANGLICIZING OF EGYPT. 

Such is the modern Egypt, an Egypt 
that in some departinents is better or- 
ganized, more sensibly conducted, than 
the United Kingdom itself. Its domi- 
nant spirit today is Anglo Saxon—Scots, 
English, Irish, and American, Although 
English is a language not vet recognized 
by the Egyptian government, while 
French and Italian are official languages, 
the youth of Egypt prefer the commer- 
cial language of the age. 

In all the state aided schools in- 
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struction in one European language is 
compulsory. ‘Twenty years ago the fa- 
vorite language was French. Today it 
is overwhelmingly English. In 1889 
seventy four per cent of the boys chose 
French and twenty six learned English. 
In 1899 seventy eight per cent chose 
English and twenty two per cent re- 
mained faithful to French. Today, nine 
boys learn English for every one who 
seeks instruction in French. 

The compelling power of Anglo Sax- 
ondem is everywhere apparent. The 
donkey boys speak English, the soldiers 
drill to English words of command, the 
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man in the bazaar bargains in English. 
The donkeys are called King Edward, 
McKinley, or Lord Roberts. 

Behind the jealous lattice windows are 
French speaking pashas who curse the 
new order of things, and mourn the 
glorious opportunities of the past; but 
they look out upon a cleaner, healthier, 
wealthier, more contented Egypt than 
ever their fathers knew. They look out 
upon an Egypt that no amount of in- 
trigue would induce to support a second 
Arabi, upon a Khedive held securely in 
his throne by the strong hand of Lord 
Cromer—upon a rejuvenated Egypt. 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


At the inn of La Fléche there stops for the night a party numbering nearly a score of men and 
several women, who are traveling on horseback from Paris to Angers, under the leadership of Count 
Hannibal de Tavannes, a Catholic nobleman of the court of Charles IX. Thither come also seven 
Huguenots, five of whom are actuated solely by a desire for revenge on Tavannes for the part he played in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, which occurred just before his party’s departure from the capital. 
A sixth man is La Tribe, a Protestant minister, who is seeking to obtain and destroy a letter from the 
king which Count Hannibal carries, and which La Tribe believes to be an order for the extirpation of the 
Huguenots in Angers. La Tribe’s other companion, M. de Tignonville, also is seeking vengeance, for he 
was formerly betrothed to the count’s wife, a young Huguenot woman, who married Tavannes solely to 
save her own life and the lives of Tignonville and the servants of her household, all Protestants, during 
the massacre. The countess has been warned of the nature of the letter which her husband carries, and 
in order to save those of her faith she takes the packet from under his pillow while he is apparently 
sleeping. Outside of the door of Tavannes’ chamber she encounters Tignonville and his companions, who 
have entered through a secret passage, and, believing that they also are seeking the packet, she places 
it in Tignonville’s hands. But Tavannes has not been asleep. Through the partly opened door he has 
seen all that happened, has heard his wife interfere and threaten to alarm the household when several of 
them seek to enter his chamber so that they may slay him. When the seven Huguenots have withdrawn, 
and the countess has returned to her room, where she falls in a swoon, Count Hannibal gives the alarm 
and the inn awakes. 





XXV. 
“DUT why,” Mme. St. Lo asked, stri- 
king her arms akimbo—* why, 
when six hours in the saddle would set 
us in Angers, stay in this forsaken place 
a day anda night?” 

“ Because,” Tayannes replied coldly 
—he and his cousin were walking before 
the gateway of the inn—* the countess 
is not well, and will be the better, 1 
think, for staying a day.” 

“She slept soundly enough! T’ll an- 
swer for that!” 


He shrugged his shoulders, 

“She never raised her head this morn- 
ing, though my women were shrieking 
Murder!’ next door, and—name of 
Heaven! ” madame continued, breaking 
off abruptly, and shading her eyes with 
her hand, “‘ what comes here? Is it a 
funeral, or a pilgrimage? If all about 
here are as black, no wonder M. Rabe- 
lais fell out with the priests! ” 

The old inn stood without the walls 
for the convenience of those who wished 
to take the road early: a little also, per- 
haps, because food and forage were 


* Copyright, 1900, by Stanley J]. Weyman.—This story began in the January number of Muxsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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cheaper, and the wine paid no town dues. 
Four great roads met before it, along 
the most easterly of which the somber 
company which had caught Mme. St. 
Lo’s attention could be seen approach- 
ing. At first Count Hannibal supposed 
with his companion that the party were 
conveving the corpse of some person of 
distinction to the grave; for the cortége 
consisted mainly of priests and the like 
mounted on mules, and one and all 
clothed in black. Black also was the 
small banner which waved above them, 
and bore in place of arms the emblem 
of the Bleeding Heart. But a second 
glance failed to discover any litter or 
bier; and on a nearer approach it was 
seen that the travelers, whether they 
bore the tonsure or not, bore arms of a 
kind. 

Suddenly Mme. St. Lo clapped her 
hands, and proclaimed in great aston- 
ishment that she knew them. “ Why, 
there is Father Boucher, the curé of 
St. Benoist,” she said, “and Father 
Pezelay of St. Magloire. And there is 
another I know, though I cannot re- 
member his name! They are preachers 
from Paris! That is who they are! But 
what can they be doing here? Is it a 
pilgrimage, think you? ” 

“ Aye, a pilgrimage of blood! ” Count 
Hannibal answered between his teeth; 
and, turning to him to learn what moved 
him, she saw the glare in his eves which 
portended a storm. Before she could 
ask a question, however, the gloomy 
company, which had first appeared afar 
off, moving, an inky blot, through the 
hot sunshine of the summer morning, 
had come almost abreast of them. Step- 
ping from her side, he raised his hand 
and arrested the march. 

“Who is master here? 
haughtily. 

“T am the leader,” answered a stout, 
pompous churchman, whose small, ma- 
levolent eves belied the sallow fatuity 
of his face. “I, M. de Tavannes, by 
your leave.” 

* And you, by your leave,” Tavannes 
sneered, “ are i 

“ Archdeacon and vicar of the bishop 
of Angers, and prior of the Lesser Breth- 
ren of St. Germain, monsieur le comte. 
Visitor also of the diocese of Angers,” he 
continued, pufting out his cheeks, “ and 


” he asked 
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chaplain to the lieutenant governor of 
Saumur, whose unworthy brother I am.” 

“A handsome glove, and well em- 
broidered! ” Tavannes retorted in a tone 
of disdain. “ The hand I see yonder!” 
And he pointed to the lean parchment 
mask of Father Pezelay, who colored 
ever so faintly, but held his peace under 
the sneer. ‘ You are bound for An- 
gers?” Count Hannibal continued. 
“For what purpose, sir prior? ” 

“ His grace the bishop is absent, and 
in his absence 

“You will go to fill his city with 
strife! I know you! Not you,” he con- 
tinued, contemptuously turning from 
the prior, and regarding the third of the 
principal figures of the party, “ but 
you! You were the curé who got the 
mob together last All Souls’.” 

“JT speak the words of Him who sent 
me!” answered the third churchman, 
whose brooding face and dull, curtained 
eyes gave no promise of the fits of fren- 
zied eloquence which had made his pul- 
pit famous in Paris. 

“'Phen Kill and Burn are His alpha- 
bet!” Tavannes retorted, and, heedless 
of the start of horror which a saying 
so near blasphemy excited among the 
churchmen, he turned to Father Peze- 
lay. “And you! You, too, I know! ” 
he continued. “ And you know me! 
And take this from me. Turn, father! 
Turn! Or worse than a broken head— 
you bear the sear, I see—will befall you. 
These good persons, whom you have 
moved, unless I am mistaken, to take 
this journey, may not know me; but you 
do, and can tell them. If they will to 
Angers, they must to Angers. But if I 
find trouble in Angers when I come, I 
will hang some one high—don’t scowl at 
me, man!” In truth, the look of hate 
in Father Pezelay’s eyes was enough to 
provoke the exclamation. “ Some one! 
And it shall not be a bare patch on the 
crown that will save his windpipe from 
squeezing! ” 

A murmur of indignation broke from 
the preachers’ attendants; one or two 
made a show of drawing their weapons. 

3ut Count Hannibal paid no heed to 
them, and had already turned on his 
heel when Father Pezelay spurred his 
mule a pace or two forward. Snatching 
a heavy brass cross from one of the aco- 
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lytes, he raised it aloft, and in the voice 
which had often thrilled the heated con- 
gregation of St. Magloire, he called on 
Tavannes to pause. 

“Stand, my lord!” he cried. “Stand, 
reckless and protane, whose face is set 
hard as a stone, and whose heart as a 
flint, against high Heaven and_ holy 
church! Stand and hear! Behold, the 
word of the Lord is gone out against this 
city, even against Angers, for the unbe- 
lief thereof! Her place shall be left unto 
her desolate, and her children shall be 
dashed against the stones! Woe unto 
you, therefore, if vou gainsay it, or fall 
short of that which is commanded! You 
shall perish as Achan, the son of Char- 
mi, and as Saul! The curse that has 
gone out against you shall not tarry, nor 
your days continue! lor the Canaani- 
tish woman that is in your house, and for 
the thought that is in your heart, the 
place that was yours is given to another! 
Yea, the sword is even now drawn that 
shall pierce your side!” 

* Youare more like to split my ears!” 
Count Hannibal answered © sternly. 
“And now mark me! Preach as you 
please here; but a word in Angers, and 
though you be shaven twice over, I will 
have you silenced after a fashion which 
will not please you. If you value your 
tongue, therefore, father—— Oh, you 
shake off the dust, do you? Well, pass 
on! “Tis wise.” 

And, undismayed by the dark scowling 
brows, and the cross ostentatiously lift- 
ed to heaven, he gazed after the proces- 
sion as it moved on under its quivering 
banner, now one and now another of the 
acolytes looking back and raising his 
hands to invoke the bolt of Heaven on 
the blasphemer. 

As the cortége passed the huge water- 
ing troughs and the open gateway of 
the inn, the knot of persons congre- 
vated there fell on their knees. In an- 
swer the churchmen raised their banner 
higher, and began to sing the Dies Trae, 
Dies Illa; and to its strains, now woeful, 
now despairing, now rising on a wave of 
menace, they passed slowly into the dis- 
tance, towards Angers and the Loire. 

Suddenly Mme. St. Lo twitched his 
sleeve. “ Knough for me!” she eried 
passionately. “Ll go no farther with 
you!” 
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“Ah?” 

* Knough for me! ~ she repeated. She 
was pale, she shivered. “ Many thanks, 
my cousin, but we part company. 1 do 
not go to Angers. I have seen horrors 
enough. I will take my people and go 
to my aunt by Tours and the east road. 
For you, I foresee what will happen. 
You will perish between the hammer 
and the anvil.” 

“ Ah?” 

* You play too fine a game,” she con- 
tinued, her face quivering. ‘ Give over 
the girl to her lover, send away her peo- 
ple with her, and wash your hands of 
her and hers. Or you will see her fall, 
and fall beside her! Give her to him, 1 
say—give her to him!” 

“ My wife? ” he cried. 

“ Wife? * she echoed—for, fickle, and 
at all times swept away by the emotions 
of the moment, she was in earnest now. 
* Is there a tie “—and she pointed after 
the vanishing procession—* that they 
cannot unloose, that they will not un- 
loose? Is there a life that escapes if 
they doom it? Did the admiral escape? 
Or Rochefoucauld? Or Mine. de Luns 
inold days? I tell you, they go to rouse 
Angers against you, and I| see before- 
hand what will happen. She will perish, 
and you with her. Wife? <A pretty 
wife, at whose door you took her lover 
last night.” 

“And at your door!” he answered 
quietly, unmoved by the gibe. 

But she did not heed. “I warned 
you of that!” she eried. “ And you 
would not believe me. I told you he was 
following. And I warn you of this. You 
are between the hammer and the anvil 
monsieur le comte! If he and his do not 
murder you in vour bed gs 

“Tis not likely while I hold him in 
my power.” 

“Then holy church will fall on you 
and crush you. For me, I have seen 
enough, and more than enough. I go to 
Tours by the east road.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ As you 
please,” he said. 

She flung away in disgust. She could 
not understand a man who played fast 
and loose at such a crisis. The game 
was too fine for her, its danger too ap- 
parent, the gain too small. Moreover, 
she had a woman's dread of the church, 
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a woman’s belief in the power of the 
dead hand to punish, and in half an hour 
her orders were given. In two hours her 
little troop departed by the eastward 
road, three of ‘tavannes’ riders rein- 
forcing her servants for a part of the 
way. Count Hannibal stood to watch 
them start, and noticed Bigot riding by 
the side of Suzanne’s mule. He smiled; 
and presently, as he turned away, he did 
a thing rare with’ him—he laughed out- 
right. 

Jt was a laugh that reflected a mood 
rare as itself. Few had seen Count Han- 
nibal’s eye sparkle as it sparkled now; 
few had seen him laugh as he laughed 
now, Walking to and fro in the sunshine 
before the inn. His men watched him, 
wondering; old Badelon with doubt, if 
not gloom, in his face, for the notion 
that abnormal gaiety precedes misfor- 
tune is of all countries and all times. 
Some, who had overheard his alterca- 
tion with the churchmen, bruited that 
about, and there was shaking of heads 
over it. For the man who had singed 
the Pope’s beard was growing old, and 
the most daring of the others had no 
mind to fight with foes whose weapons 
were not of this world. 

Count Hannibal’s gaiety, however, 
was well grounded, had they known it. 
He was gay, not because he foresaw 
peril, and it was his nature to love peril, 
and his pleasure to encounter it; not in 
the main—though a little, perhaps— 
heeause he knew that the woman whose 
heart it was his present aim to win had 
that night stood between him and death; 
not—though again a little, perhaps— 
because she had confirmed his choice of 
her by conduct which a small man might 
have deprecated, but which a great man 
loved; but chiefly, because the events of 
the night had placed in his grasp two 
weapons by the aid of which he fancied 
he could recover all the ground he had 
lost—lost by his impulsive departure 
from the line of conduct on which he 
had at first decided. 

Those weapons were Tignonville, 
taken like a rat ina trap by the rising of 
the water; and the knowledge that the 
countess had stolen the precious packet 
from his pillow. The knowledge—for 
he had lain and felt her breath upon his 
cheek, he had lain and felt her hand 
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beneath his pillow, he had lain while the 
impulse to fling his arms about her had 
been almost more than he could tame! 
He had lain and suffered her to go, to 
pass out safely as she had passed in. 
And then he had had his reward in the 
knowledge that, if she robbed him, she 
robbed him not for herself, and that 
when it was a question of his life she 
did not shrink from the risk of her 
own. 

When he came, indeed, to that point, 
he trembled. How narrowly had he es- 
caped from misjudging her! Had he 
not lain and waited, had he not pos- 
sessed himself in patience, he might 
have been induced to think her in eol- 
Jusion with the old lover whom he found 
at her door, and with those who came to 
slav him. Either he might have per- 
ished unwarned: or, escaping that dan- 
ger, he might have detected her with 
Tignonville, and Jost for all time the 
ideal of a noble woman. 

He had escaped that peril. More, he 
had gained the weapons we have indi- 
cated; and the sense of possession, of 
power, in regard to her, almost intoxi- 
cated him. Surely, if he wielded those 
Weapons in season and to the best ad- 
vantage, if he strained generosity to the 
uttermost, the citadel of her heart must 
vield to him! . 

He had the defect of his courage and 
his nature, a tendency to do things after 
a flamboyant fashion. He knew that her 
act would plunge him in perils which she 
had not foreseen. If the preachers 
roused the Papists of Angers, if he ar- 
rived to find men’s swords whetted for 
the massacre and the men themselves 
waiting the signal, then if he did not 
give that signal there would be trouble. 
There would be trouble of the kind in 
which the soul of Hannibal de Tavannes 
reveled, trouble about the ancient cathe- 
dral and under the black walls of the 
Angevin eastle, trouble amid whieh the 
hearts of common men would be as wa- 
ter. 

Then, when things seemed at their 
worst, he would reveal his knowledge. 
Then, when forgiveness must seem im- 
possible, he would forgive. With the 
flood of peril which sne had unloosed 
rising round them, he would say “ Go!” 
to the man who had aimed at his life; he 
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would say to her, “I know, and I for- 
give!” That, that only, would crown 
the policy on which he had determined 
from the first, yet had not hoped to 
conduct to so splendid an issue as now 
dazzled him. 


XXVI. 


Ir was Tavannes’ gaiety, that strange 
unusual gaiety, still continuing, which on 
the following day began by perplexing 
and ended by terrifying the countess. 
She could not doubt that he had missed 
the packet on which so much hung and 
of which he had indicated the impor- 
tance. But if he had missed it, why did 
he not speak? Why did he not ery the 
alarm, search and question and pursue? 
Why did he not by some action give her 
the opening to tell the truth, without 
which even her courage failed, her reso- 
lution died within her ? 

Above all, what was the secret of this 
strange merriment? Of the snatches of 
song which broke from him spontane- 
ously, only to be hushed by her look of 
astonishment? Of the parades which 
his horse, catching the infection, made 
under him, as he tossed his riding cane 
high in the air and again caught it? 

Aye, what? Why, when he had suf- 
fered so great a loss, and been robbed of 
that of which he must give account—why 
did he east off his melancholy and ride 
like the youngest? She wondered what 
the men thought of it, and, looking, saw 
them stare, saw that they watched him 
stealthily, saw that they laid their heads 


together. What were they thinking of 
it? She could not tell; and slowly a 


terror, more insistent than any to which 
the utmost extremity of violence would 
have reduced her, gripped her heart. 
Though twenty hours of rest had lift- 
ed her from the state of collapse into 
which the events of the night had cast 
her, she quaked and trembled as she 
mounted her horse. But the cool fresh- 
ness of the early summer morning, and 
the sight of the green landscape and the 
winding Loire, beside which their road 
ran, did not fail to revive her spirits; and 
if he had shown himself merely gloomy, 
merely sunk in revengeful thoughts, or 
darting hither and thither the glance 
of suspicion, she felt that she could have 
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faced him, and on the first opportunity 
could have told him the truth. 

But this strange mood veiled she knew 
not what. It seemed, if she compre- 
hended it at all, the herald of some 
bizarre and dreadful vengeance, in har- 
mony with his fierce and mocking spirit. 
Before it her heart was as water. Even 
her color, little by little, left her cheeks. 
She knew that he had only to look at 
her to read the truth; that it was writ- 
ten in her face, in her shrinking figure, 
in the eyes which now guiltily sought and 
now avoided his. And feeling sure that 
he did read it and know it, she fancied 
that he licked his lips, as the cat which 
plays with the mouse; that he gloated 
on her terror and her perplexity. 

This, though the day and the road 
were warrants for more cheerful 
thoughts. In one place vineyards clothed 
the warm red slopes, and rose in steps 
from the river to the white buildings of 
aconvent. In another the stream wound 
through green flats where the black eat- 
tle stood knee deep in grass, watched by 
wild eved and half naked youths. Again, 
the travelers lost sight of the Loire, 
and crossed a shoulder, riding through 
the dim aisles of a beech forest, through 
deep rustling drifts of last year’s leaves. 
And out again and down again they 
passed, and, turning aside from the gate- 
way, trailed along beneath the brown 
machicolated wall of an old town, from 
the crumbling battlements of which 
faces half sleepy, half suspicious, watched 
them as they moved below through the 
glare and heat. Down to the river level 
again, where a squalid anchorite, seated 
at the mouth of a cave dug in the bank, 
begged of them, and the bell of a mon- 
astery on the farther bank tolled slum- 
berously the hour of nones, 

And still he said nothing, and she, 
cowed by his mysterious gaiety, yet 
spurning herself for her cowardice, was 
silent also. He hoped to arrive at An- 
gers before nightfall. What, she won- 
dered, shivering, would happen there? 
What was he planning to do to her? 
How would he punish her? Brave as 
she was, she was a woman, with a wom- 
an’s nerves; and fear and anticipation 
got upon them; and his silence—his 
silence which must mean a thing worse 
than words! 
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And then on a sudden, piercing all, a 
new thought. Was it possible that he 
had other letters? If his bearing were 
consistent with anything, it was consist- 
ent with that. Had he other genuine 
letters, or had he duplicate letters, so 
that he had lost nothing, but instead had 
gained the right to rack and torture her, 
to taunt and despise her? 

That thought stung her into sudden 
unmeditated speech. They were riding 
along a broad, dusty track which bor- 
dered a stone causey raised above the 
level of winter floods; and she turned to 
him. 

“ You have other letters! ” she cried. 
“You have other letters!” And, freed 
for the moment from her terror by some- 
thing akin to anger, she fixed her eyes on 
his and strove to read his face. 

He looked at her darkly, his mouth 
grown hard. “What do you mean, 
madame? ” he asked. 

“ You have other letters! ” she cried. 

“ For whom?” 

“From the king, for Angers!’ 

He saw that she was going to confess, 
that she was going to derange his plans; 
and unreasonable anger awoke in the 
man who had been more than willing to 
forgive a real injury. 

“ Will you explain? ” he said between 
his teeth; and his eyes glittered un- 
pleasantly. “ What do you mean?” 

“You have other letters,” she cried 
desperately, “ besides those I stole.” 

“Which you stole?” He repeated 
the words without passion. Enraged by 
this unexpected turn, he hardly knew 
how to take it. 

“Yes, I!” she cried. “I! 
them from under your pillow! ” 

He was silent a minute. Then he 
laughed and shook his head. “It will 
not do, madame,” he said, his lip curling. 
“ You are clever, but you do not deceive 
me.” 

“ Deceive you?” 

it Yes.” 

“You do not believe that I took the 
letters? ” she cried in amazement. 

“No; and for a good reason,” he an- 
swered. He had hardened his heart now. 
He had chosen his line, and he would 
not spare her. 

“Why, then?” she cried. “ Why?” 

“ For the best of all reasons,” he an- 
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swered. “ Because the person who stole 
the letters was seized in the act of ma- 
king his escape,and is now in my power.” 

“The person—who stole the letters ? ” 
she faltered. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Do you mean M. de Tignonville ? ” 

“ You have said it.” 

She turned white to the lips. She 
trembled in every limb, and could with 
difficulty sit on her horse. With an 
effort she pulled it up, and he stopped 
also. Their attendants were some way 
ahead. 

“And you have the letters?” she 
whispered, her eyes meeting his. “ You 
have the letters?” 

* No, but I have the thief!” Count 
Hannibal answered with sinister mean- 
ing. “ As I think you knew, madame,” 
he continued ironically, “a while back 
before you spoke.” 

“1? No! Oh, no!” she answered, 
and she swayed in her saddle. “ What— 
what are you—going to do? ” she mut- 
tered after a moment’s stricken silence. 

“To him?” 

“ Wiese” 

“The magistrates will decide, at An- 
gers.” 

“Oh,” she cried piteously, “but he 
did not do it! I swear he did not.” 

Count Hannibal shook his head coldly. 

“1 swear, monsieur, I took the let- 
ters!” she repeated. “ Punish me!” 
Her figure, bowed like an old woman’s 
over the neck of her horse, seemed to 
crave his mercy. 

Count Hannibal smiled. 

“You do not believe me? ” 

“No,” he said. And then, in a tone 
which chilled her, “ If I did believe you,” 
he continued, “I should still punish 
him! ” She was broken; but he would see 
if he could not break her further. He 
would try if there were no weak spot in 
her armor. He would rack her now, 
since in the end she must go free. “ Un- 
derstand, madame,” he continued in his 
harshest tone, “I have had enough of 
your lover. He has crossed my path too 
often. You are my wife, I am your hus- 
band. Ina day or two there shall be an 
end of this farce and of him.” 

“ He did not take them! ” she wailed, 
her face sinking lower on her breast. 
“ He did not take them! Have mercy! ” 
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“ Any way, madame, they are gone!” 
‘Tavannes answered cruelly. “ You have 
taken them between you; and as | do 
not choose that you should pay, he will 
pay the price.” 

If the discovery that Tignonville had 
fallen into her husband’s hands had not 
sufficed to crush her, Count Hannibal’s 
tone must have done so. ‘The budding 
of hope, the springing of new life, which 
had followed those dreadful days in 
Paris, and—for she was young—had 
supported her under the weight which 
the peril of Angers had cast on her 
shoulders, died, bruised under the heel 
of his brutality. The pride which had 
supported her, which had won 'Tavannes’ 
admiration and exacted his respeet,sank, 
as she sank herself, bowed to her horse’s 
neck, weeping bitter tears before him. 
She found no prayer, no farther words. 
She abandoned herself to her misery, as 
she had once abandoned herself in the 
upper room In Paris. 

And he looked at her. He had willed 
to crush her; he had his will, and he was 
not satisfied. He had bowed her so low 
that his magnanimity would now have 
its full effect, would shine as the sun 
into a dark world; and yet he was not 
happy. He could look forward to the 
morrow, and say, * She will understand 
me, she will know me!” and lo, the 
thought that she wept for her lover 
stabbed him, and stabbed him anew: and 
he thought, “ Rather would she death 
from him, than life from me! Though 
| give her all creation, it will not alter 
her. Though I strike the stars with my 
head, it is he fills her world.” 

The thought spurred him to farther 
cruelty, impelled him to try if, prostrate 
‘as she was, he could not draw a prayer 
from her. “ You don’t ask after him?’ 
he scoffed. ‘“ He may be before or be- 
hind. Or wounded, or well. Would you 
not know, madame? And what message 
he sent you? And what he fears, and 
what hope he has? And his last wishes ? 
And—for while there is life there is 
hope—would you not learn where the 
key of his prison lies tonight? How 
much for the key tonight, madame ? ” 

Each question fell on her like the lash 
of a whip; but as one who has been 
flogged into insensibility, she did not 
winee. ‘That drove him on: he felt a 
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mad desire to hear her prayers, to force 
her still lower, to bring her to her knees. 
And he sought about for a yet keener 
taunt. Their attendants were almost 
out of sight before them; the sun, de- 
clining apace, was im their eyes. 

“In two hours we shall be in Angers,” 
he said. “ Mon Dieu, madame, it was a 
pity, when you two were taking letters, 
you did not goa step farther. You were 
surprised, or I doubt if I should be alive 
today!” 

Then she did look up. She raised her 
head and met his gaze with such wonder 
in her eyes, such reproach in her tear 
stained face, that his voice sank on the 
last word. “ You mean—that I would 
have murdered you?” she said. “J 
would have cut off my hand first. What 
1 did “—and now her voice was as firm 
as it was low—* what I did, 1 did to save 
my people. And if it were to be done 
again, I would do it again! ” 

“You dare to tell me that to my 
face?” he eried, affecting an anger 





which strangely choked him. “ You 
would do it again, would you? Mon 


Dieu, madame, you need to be taught a 
lesson! ” 

And by chance, meaning only to make 
the horses move on again, he raised his 
whip. She thought that he was going to 
strike her, and she flinched at last. The 
whip fell smartly on her horse’s quarters, 
and it sprang forward. Count Hannibal 
swore between his teeth. 

He had turned pale, she red as fire. 
“Get on! Get on!” he eried harshly. 
“ We are fallmg behind!” And, riding 
at her heels, flipping her horse now and 
then, he forced her to trot on until they 
overtook the servants. 


XXVITI. 


Ir was late evening when, riding 
wearily on jaded horses, they came to 
the outskirts of Angers, and saw before 
them the term of their journey. The 
glow of sunset had faded, but the sky 
was still warm with the last hues of day; 
and against its opal light the huge mass 
of the Angevin eastle, which even in 
sunshine rises dark and _ forbidding 
above the Mayenne, stood up black and 
sharply defined. Below it, on both banks 
of the river, the towers and spires of the 
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city soared up from a somber huddle of 
roofs, broken here by a round headed 
gateway, crumbling and pigeon haunted, 
‘that dated from St. Louis, and there by 
the gaunt arms of a windmill. 

The city lay dark under a light sky, 
keeping well its secrets. Thousands 
were out of doors enjoying the evening 
coolness in alley and court, yet it be- 
traved the life which pulsed in its ar- 
teries only by the low murmur which 
rose from it. Nevertheless, the countess, 
at sight of its roofs, tasted the first mo- 
ment of happiness which had been hers 
that day. She might suffer, but she had 
saved. Those roofs would thank her! 
In that murmur were the voices of 
women and children she had redeemed! 
At the sight and at the thought, a wave 
ct love and tenderness filled her breast 
and overflowed her eyes. A profound 
humility, a boundless thankfulness, took 
possession of her. Her head sank lower 
above her horse’s mane; but it sank in 
reverence, not in shame. 

Could she have known what was pass- 
ing beneath those roofs which night was 
blending in a common gloom; could she 
have read the thoughts which at that 
moment paled the cheeks of many a 
stout burgher whose gabled house looked 
on the great square, she had been still 
more thankful. For in attics and back 
rooms women were on their knees at 
that hour, praying with feverish eves; 
and in the streets men—on whom their 
tellows, seeing the windingsheet already 
at the chin, gazed askance—smiled, and 
showed brave looks abroad, while their 
hearts were sick with fear. 

For darkly, no man knew how, the 
news had come to Angers. It had been 
known, more or less, for three days. Men 
had read it in other men’s eyes. The 
tongue of a scold, the sneer of an injured 
woman, had spread it, the birds of the 
air had carried it. From garret window 
to garret window across the narrow lanes 
ef the old town it had been whispered at 
dead of night; at convent grilles, and in 
the timber yards beside the river. 

Ten thousand, fifty thousand, a hun- 
dred thousand, it was rumored, had per- 
ished in Paris. In Orleans,all. In Tours, 
this man’s sister; at Saumur, that man’s 
son. Through France the word had gone 
forth that the Huguenots must die: and 
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in the busy town the same rooftree shel- 
tered fear and hate, rage and cupidity. 
On one side of the party wall murder 
lurked fierce eyed; on the other, the 
victim lay watching the latch, and sha- 
king at a step. Strong men tasted the 
bitterness of death, and women, clasping 
their babes to their breasts, smiled sick- 
ly into children’s eyes. 

The signal only was lacking. It would 
come, said some, from Sawnur, where 
Montsoreau, the Duke of Anjou’s lieu- 
tenant governor and a Papist, had his 
quarters. From Paris, said others, di- 
rectly from the king. It might come at 
any hour now, in the day or in the night; 
the magistrates, it was whispered, were 
in continuous session, awaiting its com- 
ing. No wonder that from lofty gable 
windows, and from dormers set high 
above the tiles, haggard faces looked 
northward and eastward, and ears sharp- 
ened by fear imagined above the noises 
of the city the ring of the iron shoes 
that carried doom. 

Doubtless the majority desired—as 
the majority in France have always de- 
sired—peace. But in the purlieus about 
the cathedral and in the lanes where 
the sacristans lived, in convent parlors 
and college courts, among all whose live- 
lihood the new faith threatened, was a 
stir as of a hive deranged. Here was 
grumbling against the magistrates— 
why wait? There, stealthy plannings 
and arrangements; everywhere a grind- 
ing of weapons and casting of slugs. Old 
grudges, new rivalries, a scholar’s ven- 
om, a priest’s dislike, here was final vent 
for all. None need leave this feast am- 
sated! 

It was a man of this class, sent out for 
the purpose, who first espied Count Han- 
nibal’s company approaching. He bore 
the news into the town, and by the time 
ihe travelers reached the city gate, the 
dusky street within, on which lights 
were beginning to twinkle from booths 
and casements, was alive with figures 
hurrying to meet them and erying the 
news as they ran. The travelers, weary 
and road stained, had no sooner passed 
under the arch than they found them- 
selves the core of a great crowd which 
moved with them and pressed about 
them: now unbonneting, and now eall- 
ing out questions, and now shouting 
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“ Vive le roi! Vivele roi!” Above the 
press, windows burst into light; and over 
al], the quaint leaning gables of the old 
timbered houses looked down on the 
hurry and tumult. 

They passed along a narrow street in 
which the rabble, hurrying at Count 
Hannibal’s bridle, and often looking 
back to read his face, and cry again 
“ Vive le rot!” had much ado to escape 
harm; along this street and before the 
yawning doors of a great church, whence 
issued to meet them a hot breath heavy 
with incense and burning wax. A por- 
tion of the congregation had heard the 
tumult and had struggled out, and now 
stood close packed on the steps under 
the double vault of the portal. 

Among them the countess’ eyes, as 
she rode by, with a sturdy man at arms 
on either hand, caught and held one face. 
It was the face of a tall, lean man in 
dusty black; and though she did not 
know him she seemed to have an equal 
attraction for him, for as their eyes met 
he seized the shoulder of the man next 
him and pointed her out. And some- 
thing in the energy of the gesture, or in 
the thin lips and malevolent eyes of the 
man who pointed, chilled the countess’ 
blood and shook her, she knew not why. 

Until then, she had known no fear 
save of her husband. But at that a sense 
of the weakness of her party, and of the 
force and pressure of the crowd—as well 
as of the fierce passions, straining about 
her, which a word might unloose—broke 
upon her; and, looking to the stern men 
on either side, she fancied that she read 
anxiety in their faces also. 

She glanced behind. Bridle to bridle 
the count’s men came on, pressing round 
her women and shielding them from the 
exuberance of the throng. In their 
faces, too, she fancied that she traced 
uneasiness. What wonder if the scenes 
through which she had passed in Paris 
began to recur to her mind, and shook 
nerves already overwrought? 

She began to tremble. “Is there— 
danger?” she muttered, speaking in a 
low voice to Bigot, who rode on her right 
hand. “ Will they do anything?” 

The Norman snorted. “ Not while he 


is in the saddle,” he said, nodding to- 
wards his master, who rode a pace in 
front of them, his reins loose. 


“ There 
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be some here know him,” Bigot con- 
tinued, in his drawling tone. “ And 
more will know him if they break line. 
Have no fear, madame, he will bring 
you safe to the inn. Down with the 
Huguenots!” he continued, turning 
from her and addressing a rogue who, 
holding his stirrup, was shouting the 
cry till he was crimson. ‘ Then, why 
not away, and $ 

“The king! The king’s word and 
leave! ” the man answered. 

“ Aye, tell us,” shrieked another, look- 
ing upward, while he waved his cap; 
“ have we the king’s leave?” 

“ You'll bide his leave!” the Norman 
retorted, indicating the count with his 
thumb. “ Or ’twill be up with you— 
on the three legged horse! ” 

“But he comes from the king!” the” 
man panted. 

“To be sure. 

ee Then 33 

“You'll bide his time—that’s all!” 
Bigot answered, rather it seemed for his 
own satisfaction than the other’s en- 
lightenment. “ You'll all bide it, you 
dogs!” he continued in his beard, as he 
cast his eye over the weltering crowd. 
“ Ha, so we are here, are we? And not 
too soon, either.” 

He fell silent as they entered an open 
space, overlooked on one side by the 
dark facade of the cathedral, on the 
other three sides by houses more or less 
illumined. The rabble swept into this 
open space with them and before them, 
filled much of it in an instant, and for a 
while eddied and swirled this way and 
that, thrust onward by the worshipers 
who had issued from the church, and 
backward by those who had been first 
in the square and had no mind to be 
hustled out of hearing. 

A stranger, confused by the sea of ex- 
cited faces, and deafened by the clamor 
of * Vivre le roi!” “ Vive Anjou!” min- 
gled with cries against the Huguenots, 
might have fancied that the whole city 
was arrayed before him. But he would 
have been wide of the mark. The scum, 
indeed—and a dangerous scum—frothed 
and foamed and spat under Tavannes’ 
bridle hand; and here and there among 
them, but not of them, the dark robed 
figure of-a priest moved to and fro; or a 
Cordelier, or some smooth faced acolyte 
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egged on to the work he dared not do. 
But the decent burghers were not there. 
They lay bolted in their houses; while 
the magistrates, with little heart to do 
aught except bow to the mob—or other 
their masters for the time being—shook 
in their council chamber. 

There is not a city of France which 
has not seen it; which has not known 
the moment when the mass impended, 
and it lay with one man to start it or 
stay its course. Angers within its 
houses heard the clamor, and from the 
child clinging to its mother’s skirt, and 
wondering why she wept, to the provost, 
trembled, believing that the hour had 
come. The countess heard it, too, and 
understood it. She caught the savage 
note in the voice of the mob—that note 
which means danger—and, her heart 
beating wildly, she looked to: her hus- 
band. Then, fortunately for her, for- 
tunately for Angers, it was given to all 
to see that in Count Hannibal’s saddle 
sat a man. 

He raised his hand for silence, and in 
a minute or two—not at once, for the 
square was dusky—it was obtained. He 
rose in his stirrups, and bared his head. 

“JT am from the king!” he cried, 
throwing his voice to all parts of the 
crowd. “And this is his majesty’s 
pleasure and good will! That every man 
hold his hand until tomorrow on pain of 
death, or worse! And at noon his fur- 
ther pleasure .will be known! Vive le 
roi!” 

And he covered his head again. 

“ Vive le roi!” cried a number of the 
foremost. But their shouts were feeble 
and half hearted, and were quickly 
drowned in a rising murmur of discon- 
tent and ill humor, which, mingled with 
cries of “Is that all? Is there no more? 
Down with the Huguenots!” rose from 
all parts. Presently these cries became 
merged in a persistent call, which had its 
origin, as far as could be discovered, in 
the darkest corner of the square. A call 
for “ Montsoreau! Montsoreau! Give 
us Montsoreau! ” 

With another man, or had Tavannes 
turned or withdrawn, or betrayed the 
least anxiety, words had become actions, 
disorder a riot; and that in the twin- 
kling of an eve. But Count Hannibal, 
sitting his horse, with his handful of 
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riders behind him, watched the crowd, 
as little moved by it as the Armed 
Knight of Notre Dame. 

Only once did he say a word. Then, 
raising his hand as before to gain a hear- 
ing, “* You ask for Montsoreau?” he 
thundered. ‘ You will have Montfau- 
con if you do not quickly-go to your 
homes! ” 

At which, and at the glare of his eye, 
the more timid took fright. Feeling his 
gaze upon them, seeing that he had no 
intention of withdrawing, they began to 
sneak away by ones and twos. Soon 
others missed them and took the alarm, 
and followed. A moment, and scores 
were streaming away through lanes and 
alleys and along the main street. Pres- 
ently the bolder and more turbulent 
found themselves a remnant. They 
glanced uneasily at one another and at 
Tavannes, took fright in their turn, and, 
plunging into the current, hastened 
away, raising now and then as they 
passed through the streets a cry of 
“Vive Montsoreau!*”—which was not 
without its menace for the morfow. 

Count Hannibal waited motionless 
until no more than half a dozen groups 
remained in the open. Then he gave 
the word to dismount; for, so far, even 
the countess and her women had kept 
their saddles, lest the movement which 
their retreat into the inn must have 
caused should be misread by the mob. 
Last of all, he dismounted himself, and, 
with lights going before him and be- 
hind, and preceded by Bigot, bearing 
his cloak and pistols, he escorted the 
countess into the house. But even be- 
fore they reached the chamber looking 
over the square from the first floor, in 
which supper was being set on for them, 
the news had flown through the length 
and breadth of Angers that for this 
night the danger was overpast. The 
hawk had come to Angers, and lo, it 
was a dove. 

Count Hannibal strode to one of the 
open windows and looked out. In the 
room, which was well lighted, were peo- 
ple of the house, going to and fro, set- 
ting out the table: and to madame, 
standing beside the hearth—which held 
its summer dressing of green boughs— 
while her woman held water for her to 
wash, the scene recalled with painful 
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vividness the meal at which she had been 
present on the morning of the St. Bar- 
iholomew—the meal which had ushered 
in her troubles. Naturally, her eyes 
went to her husband, her mind to the 
horror in which she had held him then; 
and with a kind of shock, she compared 
her old opinion of him with that whieh, 
much as she feared him, she now enter- 
tained. © 

This afternoon, if ever; within the 
last few hours, if at all, he had acted in 
a way to justify that horror and that 
opinion. He had treated her brutally; 
he had insulted and threatened her, had 
almost struck her. And yet—and yet 
madame felt that she had moved so far 
from the point which she had once oc- 
cupied that the old attitude was hard to 
understand. Hardly could she believe 
that it was on this man, much as she 
dreaded him, that she had looked with 
those feclings of repulsion. 

She was still gazing at him with 
strange eyes, which strove to see two 
men in one, when he turned from the 
window. Absorbed in thought, she had 
forgotten her occupation, and stood, the 
towel suspended in her half dried hands. 
Before she knew what he was doing he 
was at her side; he bade the woman hold 
the bowl, and he rinsed his hands. Then 
he turned, and, without looking at the 
countess, he dried his hands on the far- 
ther end of the towel which she was still 
using. 

She blushed faintly. A something in 
the act, more intimate and more familiar 
than had ever marked their intercourse, 
set her blood running strangely. When 
he turned away and bade Bigot unbuckle 
his spur leathers, she stepped forward. 

“| will do it!” she murmured, on a 
sudden impulse. And as she knelt, she 
shook her hair about her face to hide its 
color. 

“ Nay, madame, but you will soi] your 
fingers! ~ he said coldly. 

* Permit me,” she muttered half co- 
herently. And though her fingers shook, 
she pursued and performed her task. 

When she rose he thanked her; and 
then the devil in the man, or the nemesis 
he had provoked when he took her by 
force from another—the nemesis of jeal- 
ousvy—drove him to spoil all. * And for 
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whose sake, madame?” he added with a 
jeer. “ Mine or M. de Tignonville’s?” 
And with a glance between jest and 
crtel earnest, he tried to read her 
thoughts. 

She wineed as if he had indeed struck 
her, and the hot color fled her cheeks. 
* For his sake!” she said, with a shiver 
of pain. “That his life may be spared!” 
Andshe stood back humbly, like a beaten 
dog. Though, indeed, it was for the 
sake of Angers, in thankfulness for the 
past rather than in any desperate hope 
of propitiating her husband, that she 
had done it. , 

Perhaps he would have withdrawn his 
words. But before he could answer, the 
host, bowing to the floor, came to an- 
nounce that all was ready, and that the 
provost of the city, for whom the count 
had sent, was in waiting below. 

“Let him come up,” Tavannes an- 
swered, grave and frowning. “ And, see 
you, close the room, sirrah! My people 
will wait on us. Ah!”’—as the provost, a 
burly man with a face framed for jollity, 
but now pale and long, entered and ap- 
proached him with many salutations. 
“How comes it, monsieur le prévot— 
you are the prévél, are you not?” 

“ Yes, monsieur le comte.” 

“ How comes it that so great a crowd 
is permitted to meet in the streets? 
And that at my entrance, though I come 
unannounced, I find half of the city 
gathered together? ” 

The provost stared. “ Respect, mon- 
steur le comte,” he said, “ for his majesty s 
letters, of which you are the bearer, no 
doubt induced us 

* Who said 1 brought letters? ” 

“ Who?” 

“ Who said I brought letters? ” Count 
Hannibal repeated in a strenuous voice. 
And he ground his chair half about and 
faced the astonished magistrate. ‘“ Who 
said I brought letters? ” 

“Why, my lord,” the provost stam- 
mered, “it was rumored everywhere 
vesterday that letters were coming from 
the king.” 

“ By my hand?” 

“By your lordship’s hand—whose 
name is so well known here,” the magis- 
trate added, in the hope of clearing the 
great man’s brow. 





(To be continued, ) 














The Blue Ribbon of the Sea. 


BY HARILEY DAV. 


THE EVOLUTION 
AMERICA’S 


OF THE RACING 


MACHINES THAT 
CUP—BUILT. FOR NOTHING BUT SPEED, 


BATTLE FOR THE 
THE GREAT 


NINETY FOOT SINGLE STICKERS ARE BEAUTIFUL, VERY COSTLY, AND 


PRACTICALLY USELESS. 


AJHEN the latest challenger for the 
America’s Cup called the prize 
for which the finest and costliest racing 
‘machines in the world contend “ the 
blue ribbon of the sea,” he expressed its 
meaning most picturesquely and com- 
pletely. It is a convention to introduce 
anything about outdoor contests, from 
pugilism to croquet, by declaring that 
it is “ the purest form of sport in the 
world,” thereby meaning that it is hon- 
est, clean, manly, and that the commer- 
cial and gambling element is made sec- 
ondary or eliminated altogether. The 
winner of an international yacht race, 
nowadays, spends many thousand dollars 
lor the honor, with the knowledge that 
there is no possibility of getting a tithe 
of it back. The only other sport in which 
men expend such large sums is horse 
racing. It may cost a lover of thorough- 
breds a hundred thousand dollars, or 
twice that sum, to win an American 
Suburban or an English Derby; but in 
addition to the glory, he gets a large 
stake, and there is opportunity to take 
toll from the bookkeepers as well. Fur- 
thermore, his horse becomes an enor- 
mously valuable property. 


THE CUP RACING YACHT—COSTLY, BEAU- 
TIFUL, AND USELESS. 

The modern cup racer, on the other 
hand, when she has won or lost the prize, 
is about the most uscless thing afloat. 
A property that represents an invest- 
ment of a quarter of a million dollars, 
that has reached the highest point of 
its eflicieney, that has lost none of its 
wonderful beauty, is simply so much 
junk. That is the penalty for building 
fine racing machines that are good for 
nothing else. The cost of keeping a 


ninety foot single sticker in racing com- 
mission for a whole season is so great 
as to make it prohibitive. Its rig must 
be changed in order to make it useful, 
and the cost of fitting out the interior, to 
make it habitable for cruising, would be 
too heavy to be worth while. It isa mere 
shell, highly uncomfortable at best, and 
too frail to stand much use without con- 
tinual repair. Its draft, too, equals 
that of an ocean liner, and there are 
many harbors where it cannot enter. 
When common sense rules sentiment, 
the ninety foot sloop will be abandoned, 
and its disappearance will be an excel- 
lent thing. <A craft of that size and 
requiring seventy five men to handle her 
is an absurdity. 

The America, which won the cup half 
a century ago, is sailing today, and ts 
stanch and fast. Several of her earlicr 
successors are still afloat. But the De- 
fender, a marvel in her races, was broken 
up to save as much of her as junkmen 
would buy, and the Columbia is likely 
to follow. The Vigilant is in commis- 
sion, rigged as a vawl. She was the first 
cup defender in which strength and sta- 
bility were sacrificed to lightness, but 
to a less extent than in the latest boats; 
and with smaller sails and heavier gear, 
she is still doing splendid work. She 
is fast enough to beat the imported Eng- 
lish erack Ailsa. 

But the spectacle of these superb 
yachts in a race makes those who love 
the sea and the ships that float upon it 
forget the utilitarian worthlessness of 
them. ‘The bronze underbody is like 
burnished gold. The fine hull seems a 
tiny thing under the press of snowy 
eanvas. Their majestic flight around 
the outer mark, with green and white 
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boiling along the lee rail as the yacht 
comes about, the furling or setting of 
spinnaker and jib, or of balloon jib— 
that is one of the most beautiful sights 
in the world. The silk-like spinnaker 
or balloon flutters. <A puff fills a pocket, 
and little currents of air run through it 
like frightened mice. Then the big sail 
opens with many a snap and flutter, un- 
til it is smooth and taut, every inch. The 
boat shivers and turns, uncertain, half 
fearful of this great cloud above her; 
then she settles down low in the water 
with a contented little wriggle, and 
drives on with all her and the wind’s 
might. 

But international yacht races are few, 
and many years pass without them, so 
that the defenders—the latter day ones, 
at least—are usually in ship yards, 
hauled out of the water and left to the 
elements, while their older predecessors 
are cruising about, adding to the com- 
fort and the pleasure and the beauty of 
the world. 


OLD TIME AMERICAN RACERS. 


The modern ninety footers are tri- 
umphs of scientific yacht designing; 
mathematics have taken the place of 
rule of thumb, and steel and bronze have 
replaced oak and pine spar. Yet it is 
not wise to hug the delusion that the 
huge racing machines are a strictly mod- 
ern production. As far back as 1844, 
the year in which the New York Yacht 
Club was organized with nine members, 
there was built a yacht that had outside 
lead, and that carried a hollow boom. 
She drew six inches under her forefoot 
and five feet three inches aft, but her 
centerboard made her draft twenty feet. 
She had a striking resemblance to the 
modern canoe model. She was the 
Maria, designed by Robert Livingston 
Stevens. Her length was a hundred and 
ten feet over all, and her beam twenty 
six feet eight inches. She carried only 
one headsail, a jib, seventy feet long on 
the boom. 

As a flier, the Maria was one of the 
wonders of the world. It is of record 
that she logged seventeen nautical miles 
an hour, and that is very close to twenty 
statute miles; but she was fast in smooth 
water only. She was not a good sea 


boat, and the shellbacks of that day had 
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little respect for her. Their ideal craft 
was the American pilot boat, the stanch- 
est, speediest craft of her size in the 


world. The America belonged to that 
class. She was undoubtedly the best 


yacht of her time, but to this day British 
yachtsmen maintain that in the memor- 
able race around the Isle of Wight on 
August 22, 1851, when the America won 
an inartistic but highly important piece 
of silver, her triumph was not conclusive, 
because the Arrow, the best English 
yacht, went aground. Incidentally, if 
there is a worse course for a fair test of 
the merits of yachts than that about the 
Isle of Wight, it hasn’t been used for 
racing. 

Nowadays, when we are accustomed to 
see the perfection of the sails on the 
challengers, it seems strange to be re- 
minded that the America revolutionized 
sail making in England. When the Yan- 
kee yacht went abroad, it was considered 
best to have a bag in the mainsail, and 
to have the others rather loose. The 
America’s sail was smaller than that of 
her competitors, but her canvas was 
trimmed as flat as a board. 

The claim that the America was not 
faster than the British boats received 
some support when she passed into Brit- 
ish hands and was defeated. During 
the Civil War she was used as a block- 
ade runner, and was known as the Mem- 
phis. She was sunk in St. John’s River, 
Florida, raised and confiscated by the 
government, and converted into a train- 
ing vessel for naval cadets. 


THE FIRST BRITISH CHALLENGERS. 


When James Ashbury issued the first 
challenge for the cup in 1870, being en- 
couraged to do so by the beating that 
the American yacht Sappho received in 
England, the government yielded to pop- 
ular sentiment, and refitted the America 
as a yacht, with regular navy rigging 
that would have done for a whaling voy- 
age. Even with this handicap she was 
fast enough to beat the English Cambria. 

There was great yacht racing the year 
the Cambria came to America. In the 
preceding December James Gordon Ben- 
nett’s Henrietta, Pierre Lorillard’s Ves- 
ta, and George and Franklin Osgood’s 
Fleetwing raced across the Atlantic from 
Sandy Hook to the Needles. These craft 











THE BLUE 
were from a hundred and five to a hun- 
dred and seven feet over all. The start 
was made on December 10, “ blow high, 
blow low, play or pay,” and the stake 
was ninety thousand dollars, which the 
Henrietta won by crossing the ocean in 
thirteen days, twenty one hours, and 
fifty five minutes. Think of the Con- 
stitution, Shamrock II, and Independ- 
ence racing across the Atlantic! These 
modern challengers sail across under a 
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teen vessels started. The next year Mr. 
Ashbury came to America with another 
boat, the Livonia, but was beaten in four 
races out of five. The Canadian boats, 
the Countess of Dufferin and the Ata- 
lanta, made so sorry a showing in 1876 
and 1881 respectively, that it isn’t worth 
while to do more than refer to them. 


THE SLOOP AND THE CUTTER. 


The three great eras in) American 









































THE CONSTITUTION, THE YACHT DESIGNED 


jury rig, and have to be convoyed by a 
steam yacht. 

The Cambria, when she came to 
America as the first challenger, raced 
Mr. Bennett’s Dauntless across the At- 
lantie, and beat her by an hour and sev- 
enteen minutes after a voyage of twenty 
two days. Those were great yachts, real, 
honest deep sea racers, stanch as well as 
fast. 

sut the English schooner was beaten 

by nine American yachts in the cup 

race of August 8, 1870, in which eigh- 
3M 


BY NATHANIEL 
CUP AGAINST THE 
From a copyrighted photograph by Burton, New 


HERRESHOFF TO AMERICA’S 


SHAMROCK II. 


DEFEND THE 
York. 


yachting were those of the America, 
which began in 1851 and ended in 1876; 
the advent of the eutter type, which 
dates from the centennial vear; and the 
present period, which dates from the 
Defender, when the centerboard, the 
backbone and foundation of early 
American yacht designing, was aban- 
doned. 

The appearance of the Madge and the 
Kitten—the former a Scottish cutter, 
the latter a boat designed by John Har- 
vey of Wivenhoe—was largely respon- 
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THE BUILDING OF A CUP RACER—THE COVERED SHED IN THE YARD OF DENNY BROTHERS, AT DUMBARTON, 


NEAR GLASGOW, IN WHICH 


sible for the cutter craze. Unlike many 
fashions, it was a most admirable one. 
Properly speaking, the distinction be- 
tween cutter and sloop lies in the rig, but 
the original meaning was so perverted 
that the term “ cutter” came to stand 


SHAMROCK II WAS BUILT. 


for a deep, narrow craft with a keel, and 
the term “sloop” for a wide, shallow 
one with a centerboard. The cutter 
was born at Wivenhoe, on the muddy 
Colne, in Essex, where have been 
raised England’s best yachting skippers 











THE LAUNCHING OF SHAMROCK II, APRIL 20, 1901—AS AN ADDITIONAL PRECAUTION AGAINST INJURY, 


AND POSSIBLY TO KEEP HER MODEL 


WAS CHRISTENED BY THE 


A SECRET, SHE 
MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN. 


WAS LAUNCHED IN A PONTOON. SHE 











THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE SEA. 


These fisher folk race in 
First it is a contest 


and sailors. 
all weathers to live. 


to reach the fishing grounds, and then it 
is a harder one, to get back first to port. 

Of all the men who have brought fame 
to Wivenhoe, none is like Philip Sainty, 
smugglers with such speed 


who built 
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of York’s boat. And Philip Sainty, in 
1820, built him the cutter Pearl, which 
showed her heels to everything. 

The sloop was born in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, and this type of craft 
was almost universal in Colonial times, 
heeause the mother country forbade the 








NATHANIEL HERRESHOFF, WHO FOR THE LAST EIGHT YEARS HAS DESIGNED ALL THE 
DEFENDERS OF THE AMERICA’S CUP, WATCHING A RACE BETWEEN THE SHAMROCK 
AND THE COLUMBIA FROM THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB COMMITTEE BOAT— 

IN THE ENGRAVING, MR. HERRESHOFF IS ON THE RIGHT. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Burton, 


that they held the revenue vessels at 
their merey. Finally he and his brother 
were caught and sent to prison, where 
they staved until the Marquis of Angle- 
sey secured their pardon because he 
wanted a yacht that could beat the Duke 


New Vork. 


construction of any other type of vessel. 
Many wonderful voyages have been made 
in the stall single stickers. 

Each country developed its type of 
craft to meet local conditions. British 
waters are deep and stormy, with nasty, 
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crazy, choppy, lumpy seas, while along 
the American coasts are shallow seas, 
with long, smooth swells in most weath- 
ers. ‘To this day British and American 
boats suit their own waters best. 

THE 

Many experts have thought that had 
the English sent a large cutter as a 
challenger between 1880 and 1883, they 
would have won the America’s Cup. But 


GENESTA AND THE GALATEA. 
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beam was heavily taxed. The result was 
a long, deep, and very narrow craft, “a 
plank on edge, with a lead mine under- 
neath.” These “tonnage cheaters” 
were fast and stanch in a blow. If Sir 
William Sutton had brought the Genesta 
over in 1882 instead of 1885, he very 
likely would have been successful. As it 
was, he came nearer winning than has 
any other challenger. 

The first international yacht race be- 





























THE FRAILNESS OF A MODERN CUP RACER—THE SHAMROCK II AS SHE APPEARED AFTER THE ACCIDENT 
THAT WRECKED HER IN THE SOLENT, MAY 22, 1901. 


From a photograph by West, Southsea. 


Yankee designers, when they saw the 
work done by the Madge in our waters, 
swiftly realized the value of the cutter 
rig, and appropriated it, along with the 
cutter stern, though they clung to the 
centerboard, As a matter of fact, the 
English cutter of that day was far from 
a perfect craft, largely owing to the 
British measurement system. Many of 
the astonishing things in yacht design- 
ing are due to the maritime architects’ 
effort to defeat the rules by which racing 
men compute a boat's size, in order to fix 
the handicap it must allow to smaller 
competitors. In the words of John Hys- 
lop, the English designers at that time 
found that length was cheap and that 
there was no price at all on depth, while 


tween single stickers was that of 1881, 
but the real struggle began with the 
Genesta-Puritan contest in 1885. The 
defender of the latter year, the Puritan, 
owned by General Paine, of Boston, was 
the largest sloop that had been built 
since the Maria, and Edward Burgess, 
whose fame she made, had incorporated 
many British notions. She had the beam 
and power of an American sloop, with 
the outside lead of an English cutter, 
and a slot keel, through which worked 
a centerboard. She was much faster 
than any boat that had been built in 
America up to that time; yet she beat 
the Genesta by only a little more than 
a minute and a half in a twenty mile race 
to leeward and return. 
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A MODERN CUP RACER—THE 
THAT WRECKED HER OFF 


THE FRAILNESS OF 


From a copyrighted photograph by Burton, 


The Genesta and Lieutenant IHenn’s 
Galatea, which challenged the next vear, 
were both designed by J. Beavor-Webb. 
The latter was announced as an improyve- 
ment on her predecessor, but she proved 
an utter disappointment, while in the 
Mayflower, which easily defeated her, 
Burgess produced a faster boat than the 
Puritan. The racing machine idea was 
now beginning to be in evidence. The 
Mayflower rigging showed its influence, 
having been specially lightened. 

THE FIRST BRITISH RACING MACHINE, 

Then George L. Watson planned a 
craft designed for American waters. For 
the first time a naval architect was bent 
on constructing a craft to win a certain 
series of races in certain waters, and un- 
der certain probable conditions. The 
result was the Thistle, now called the 
Meteor and owned by the Emperor of 
Germany, built on the Clyde, in 1887, 
for James Bell of the Royal Clyde Yacht 
Club. She measured a fraction under 
ninety feet on the water line, and was 
a radical departure from her predeces- 
sors in that her beam was more than 
twenty feet. 

Again General Paine consulted Bur- 
gess, and again the latter turned out a 
masterpiece, the Volunteer, more than 


CONSTITUTION 


AS SHE APPEARED AFTER THE ACCIDENT 
JUNE 4, 1901. 


New York. 


NEWPORT, 


three feet shorter than the Thistle and 
three feet wider. The designer broke 
away from the straight stem in favor 
of the sharp, concave clipper bow. The 
Volunteer was a powerful boat, and it is 
doubtful if any craft could ever go to 
windward faster. She was more Eng- 
lish than her predecessor, just as the 
Thistle was more American, but the 
advantage was all with the Yankee 
eraft, and she won an overwhelming 
victory. 
THE FOUR DEFENDERS OF 1893. 

By the time Lord Dunraven was ready 
to come to America with the Valkyrie 
the craze for sacrificing safety, com- 
fort, and money for speed was manifest- 
ing itself. Nathaniel Herreshoff had 
succeeded to the place held by Burgess 
as a designer of racers, and he had many 
new notions. We had seen oak give 
place to steel frames: then came the 
all steel hull. The Vigilant was the 
first craft to have an underbody of Tobin 
bronze, that she might slide through the 
water with a minimum of friction. She 
was as light as possible above the water 
line, and had a tremendous weight in 
her keel, in order to carry a great sail 
plan. Her centerboard was of hollow 
bronze that could drop ten feet. With- 
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five feet of which the tape 











took no account were ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a 
sailing floor. 

Three other possible de- 
fenders were built in 1893 
—the Colonia, a ballast fin 
craft, also designed by 
Herreshoff; the Jubilee, 
with a ballast fin, through 
which worked a_ center- 
board, and with a supple- 
mental board forward; and 
the Pilgrim, with a cigar 
shaped bulb of lead at the 
bottom of her fin, drawing 
twenty four feet of water. 
All were little more than 
racing machines. 

There were some rat- 
tling races to determine 
which yacht should defend 
the cup in 1893. My opin- 
ion, which is absolutely 
worthless in this connec- 
tion, is that the Jubilee 
was the fastest boat of the 
four, if she could have 
overcome the habit of 
breaking down. It became 
chronic with her. 


THE VIGILANT AND THE 
VALKYRIE. 

When the Valkyrie 
reached American waters, 
I thought her the prettiest 
craft I had ever seen. Her 
lines were fine, smooth, 
and graceful, and yet there 
was the stamp of power. 
She sat the water saucily 

















and confidently; and when 








she was under canvas the 








SHAMROCK II, THE 


Fron a fhotograph by West, Southsea. 


out the board, the Vigilant drew four- 
teen feet. She wasa hundred and thirty 
feet over all, a fraction more than eighty 
six feet on the water line, and twenty 
six feet heam—a powerful craft. The 
spoon bow idea had reached the big 
single stickers by 1893, and the long 
overhang meant a “ measurement cheat- 
er.” When the vacht heeled, those forty 


YACHT WITH WHICH SIR THOMAS LIPTON 
MADE HIS SECOND CHALLENGE FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


fit of her sails, her perfect 
balance — she was the 
quickest craft in stays that 
ever raced for the cup— 
and the smooth way in which she took 
the water and left it made her ap- 
pear a formidable antagonist. The 
Vigilant was not nearly so handsome. 
She seemed a big brute of a craft, and 
she made a lot of fuss going through the 
water in a head sea, though she left a 
clear, smooth wake. In the first race, a 
fifteen mile thresh to windward and re- 
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turn, the Yankee won by six minutes, 
and over the triangular course she beat 
the Watson yacht by ten minutes. 

One of the very few chances a cup 
challenger ever had of winning an inter- 
national race was spoiled by haste and 
carelessness in the last of the Valkyrie- 
Vigilant series. It blew that day—Fri- 
day, October 13, 1893—a piping, slash- 
ing breeze out of the east, the beginning 
of a gale. The Valkyrie seemed to point 
into the wind’s eve, while the Vigilant 
sagged off to leeward, and the Watson 
cutter beat her nearly two minutes to 
the outer mark. It should be explained 
that just before the start the Vigilant’s 
centerboard jammed, and it could not 
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be forced all the way down. Whether 
this played a very important part in the 
race has never been determined, because 
she won through an accident to the other 
boat. When the Wivenhoe sailormen 
drew the heavy spinnaker from the sail 
locker, a little right angled tear was 
made. Headed for the winning post, 
hoth boats were coming down the wind 
with spinnaker and balloon jibs drawing, 
and the hulls low in the water, hidden 
by spume and spindrift. A squall came 
spinning out of the angry clouds, a 
Samson of a squall, that rolled drunken- 
ly over the sea and lurched against the 
Valkyrie with all its might. The yacht 
leaped from it as a thoroughbred springs 











A BATTLE FOR THE AMERICA’S 
CUP — A CLOSE BRUSH. BE- 
TWEEN THE SHAMROCK AND 
THE COLUMBIA DURING THE 
RACES OF 1899. 

From a copyrighted photograph by 


Burton, New Vork, 
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from a whip; but the wind found that 
little tear in the spinnaker, hurled its 
weight upon it, and the sail flew into rib- 
hons. Another spinnaker, a Paddy’s 
hurricane cloth, was set, and the wind 
whipped it into threads; and that is 
how the Vigilant came to win the race 
by forty seconds, 


THE PASSING OF THE CENTERBOARD, 


Up to this time we had regarded the 
centerboard as a national institution, 
and attributed all our yacht victories 
to it; but that last race between the 
Vigilant and the Valkyrie, when the 
cutter outpointed, outfooted, and out- 
ran the centerboarder, was rather start- 
ling. Herreshoff boldly abandoned the 
centerboard, and for the races of 1895 
put forth the Defender, as pure a type 
of the racing machine as ever was con- 
structed. The yachts now ceased to 
he national types; they differed only 
as the ideas of the designers differed, 
and no more than boats planned by dif- 
ferent men in this country. 

The Defender was all bronze and lead 
below the water line, aluminum and steel 
above it. She had less beam than the 
Vigilant, while the challenger, Valkyrie 
II], was wider than her predecessors. 
More sail was crowded upon the yachts, 
and the factor of safety was cut to the 
minimum. ‘ Anything for speed” was 
the slogan. 

The Defender-Valkyrie III races of 
1895 proved nothing at all. They were 
summed up as “a fluke, a foul, and a 
fizzle,” which is exactly true. 


THE SHAMROCKS, FIRST AND SECOND. 


Then came the Shamrock and Colum- 
bia series of two years ago, when Sir 
Thomas Lipton won enormous popular- 
ity, though his eraft, Irish in name only, 
was easily defeated. She was the first 
challenger built on the American plan 
—without regard to expense. Her broad 
beam and power were much nearer to 
American traditions than was the Co- 
lumbia, and her enormous sail plan, the 
biggest and most perfectly fitting suit 
of canvas a vacht ever carried, was de- 
pended upon to drive her along. She 


vas designed by “ Wullie ” Fife, who had 
been very successful with smaller boats. 
While the Columbia was unquestion- 
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ably the faster, there is no doubt that 
the Shamrock did not do herself justice. 
Her designer was too ill to see her race. 
She had on board three of the best skip- 
pers in Great Britain, each with his own 
ideas of sailing her, and her owner knew 
nothing about the game. 

And now we come to this year’s race 
for the America’s Cup. Sir Thomas 
Lipton has again come to American wa- 
ters with a new Shamrock, designed by 
Watson. We know that she is the exag- 
gerated racing machine, that she has had 
the usual preliminary accidents due to 
the breaking of the lightened gear, and 
that is about all. 

This vear saw Boston again enter the 
field with the Independence, a craft 
with a “ scow shaped hull,” or a “ birch 
bark canoe with fin keel,” to quote dif- 
ferent descriptions, designed by Crown- 
inshield for Thomas W. Lawson. She 
measures 140 feet over all, a fraction less 
than 90 feet on the water line, and a 
shade under 24 feet beam, with a sail 
area of 14,300 square feet. The Consti- 
tution is 132} feet over all, 25 feet 24 
inches beam, with a sail area of 14,400 
square feet. The Shamrock II is 135 
feet over all, 25 feet beam, with a sail 
area of 14,200 square feet. The Inde- 
pendence draws 20 feet, the Constitu- 
tion two inches less, while Shamrock II 
draws 19 feet. 

Compare these figures with the May- 
flower and Galatea. The former was 
854 feet on the water line, the latter 87 
feet; the Mayflower measured 100 feet 
over all, and the Galatea two feet longer. 
Their beam was respectively 234 and 15 
feet. The Mayflower’s sail area was 
8,500 square feet, and that of the Gala- 
tea 7,751 square feet. The last figures 
are most significant. The Mayflower, 
only four and a half feet shorter on the 
water line, and with a foot and a half 
less beam than the Constitution, carried 
not much more than half the latter's 
spread of canvas. 

To such an extent has strength been 
sacrificed to lightness, that in every race 
there is constant apprehension of a 
break down. In the old days, when 
the yachts were seagoing crafts and not 
racing machines, the skippers were 
ready for any weather. Now the loosen- 
ing of a single stay means a smash. 


















































WILLIAM MCKINLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AT HIS DESK IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


Drawn from a copyrighted photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 


RULERS AT WORK. 


BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


THE FALLACY OF THE POPULAR IDEA THAT KINGS, EMPERORS, 
AND PRESIDENTS LEAD A LIFE OF LUXURIOUS EASE—THEY MUST 
TOIL LIKE SLAVES TO FULFIL THEIR TASKS OF STATE AND THEIR 


SOCIAL DUTIES. 


OVEREIGNS no longer suffer from 
ennui in these modern times, as 

in olden days when time hung so heavy 
on their hands that they were forced to 
engage the services of a court jester,whose 
influence and importance depended on 
the extent to which he was successful in 


banishing the boredom of royalty. Now- 
adays, monarchs and rulers of states are 
called upon to fulfil so many duties that 
they sometimes succumb to overwork. 
Many of them are compelled to rise long 
before the laborer in order to get through 
the business of the day. The reigning 
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Grand Duke of Oldenburg spent all last 
winter in a sanitarium at Dresden, in 
order to recover his health, which had 
been completely broken down from the 
effects of hard work. A remarkable ar- 
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generally true that while a throne is a 
dignified and coveted post, its emolu- 
ments are no more than proportionate 
to the arduous duties it entails upon its 
occupant. 









































EDWARD VII, 
STATE 


KING OF GREAT BRITAIN 
PAPERS PRESENTED TO HIM 
MORE THAN THREE 


AND 


Drawn fron a photograph by the 


ticle about Queen Victoria, published in 
a recent number of the Quarterly, in- 
forms us that her notorious prejudice 
against Mr. Gladstone originated with 
the conviction that he was * working her 
too hard,” and imposing upon her a 
greater amount of business than she 
could attend to without imperiling her 
health. And indeed it may be stated as 


FOR SIGNATURE—KING EDWARD HAS 
HUNDRED DOCUMENTS DAILY. 


AND EMPEROR OF INDIA, READING 


TO SIGN 


IRELAND, 


London Stereoscopic Company. 

This will appear strange to those who 
imagine that the possession of a crown 
still means a life of luxurious indolence 
such as that of King Charles IT of Eng- 
land, of Louis XV of France, or of Fred- 
erick William IT of Prussia. It is natu- 
raltoask what manner of business makes 
such demands upon the time and energy 
of sovereigns, that their health suffers 











RULERS AT WORK. 


like that of an ordinary man slaving to 
win a fortune. 


A GREAT RULER’S WORKING DAY. 

Let us begin with King Edward. Up 
to the time of his accession to the throne 
he was wont to sleep late, and his day 
rarely commenced before ten o’clock. 
Since last January, however, he has 
found it necessary to change his mode 
of life in this respect; and the prince 
who, until recently, was looked upon as 
the greatest sybarite in Europe, is now 
at his desk by seven o’clock every work- 
ing day. A man who has been accus- 
tomed all his life to sleep late and to 
take things easily always finds it diffi- 
cult to rise early; so it may safely be 
taken for granted that King Edward 
would not now be turning out of bed at 
six in the morning unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary to do so in order to get 
through his day’s work. 

The Emperor of Austria invariably 
gets up at four, and remains at his desk 
from five until eleven, while the German 
Kaiser breakfasts en téte a téte with the 
empress at seven o’clock, and has gen- 
erally managed to accomplish a good 
deal of work before he takes his seat 
at the table. 

It is during these early hours of the 
morning that the European rulers give 
their attention to the various state pa- 
pers submitted to them for signature. 
No greater fallacy exists than that which 
makes the monarchs of constitutioial 
countries mere ornamental figureheads, 
with no share in the government of 
their country. It is true that Parlia- 
ment enacts laws, but these are initiated 
by the government with the consent of 
the sovereign, and, after being discussed 
and passed by the legislature, they do 
not become the law of the land until they 
have received the sanction and the sig- 
nature of the monarch. In the same 
way, no official act of any importance 
can be performed by the administration 
without receiving the sign manual of the 
sovereign, who is not only figuratively, 
but actually, the chief executive of the 
state. The commission of every ofticer 
of the army, the navy, and the diplomat- 
ic corps, from admirals of the fleet, field 
marshals, and ambassadors down to the 
most youthful subaltern or beardless 
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attaché, requires the signature of the 
king, whose approval is likewise neces- 
sary to the draft of every important 
despatch sent out by the department of 
foreign affairs. All the more important 
appointments, administrative as well as 
judicial, must have his written consent. 
THOUSANDS OF PAPERS TO SIGN. 

As a general principle, no adminis- 
trative act of the government is valid 
in the eyes of the law until it receives 
the royal signature. It must be borne in 
mind that everything done by the gov- 
ernment of the day, in behalf of the 
state and in the name of the nation, is a 
sovereign act, no matter how trivial it 
may be, and that a sovereign act cannot 
be complete, and therefore valid, until 
it has received the sovereign’s signa- 
ture. ‘Ten years ago it was estimated 
by competent authorities that the num- 
ber of documents receiving the signature 
of Queen Victoria averaged at least sixty 
thousand per annum. That would give 
about two hundred for each week day 
throughout the entire twelve months. 
Since that time the documents requiring 
the sign manual of the British sovereign 
have enormously increased, and it is 
probable that today the papers which 
King Edward is obliged to sign average 
nearer four hundred than three hundred 
a day. Now, imagine what this means, 
especially when it is borne in mind that 
the royalsanction cannot be lightly given, 
and that neither King Edward nor the 
German Kaiser, nor the rulers of Aus- 
tria, Italy, and Denmark, will affix their 
names to any document without having 
thoroughly mastered its contents. 

During the early part of Victoria’s 
reign, while she was still in her teens, 
she was accustomed to rely entirely upon 
the discretion and judgment of her min- 
isters, and to sign without reading the 
papers submitted to her for signature 
by her constitutional advisers. But one 
day she was dismaved to find that she 
had given her royal sanction to a meas- 
ure of which she most strongly disap- 
proved, and which she knew to be wrong. 
From that time forth she made a point 
of never signing any paper until she had 
satisfied herself as to its purport and 
probable consequence. 

No one can relieve the sovereign of 
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his work. Any cessation of it would 
throw out of gear the entire administra- 
tive machinery of the empire. In the 
first few days that followed the demise 
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but a part of the day’s business. The 
German and Austrian rulers require 
their cabinet ministers to make, at least 
twice a week, verbal reports of all im- 









































CHRISTIAN IX, THE VETERAN KING OF DENMARK, WHO IN HIS EIGHTY FOURTH YEAR STILL 
GOES THROUGH HIS DAILY ROUTINE OF OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 


Drawn from a photograph by Steen, Copenhagen. 


of Queen Victoria, King Edward was 
occupied literally day and night in read- 
ing and signing the thousands of docu- 
ments of one kind and another that had 
accumulated during her last illness. 


REPORTS AND AUDIENCES. 
The giving of these signatures, ardu- 
the work entailed when a 
monarch is conscientious, constitutes 


ous as is 


portant matters that concern their de- 
partment, in addition to their written 
communications. Queen Victoria insist- 
ed upon this only in the case of the 
Foreign Office, but King Edward de- 
mands that he shall be kept informed 
about all matters of moment, and he is 
constantly calling upon this minister or 
that government official to furnish him 
with special reports. Not a day passes 
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OSCAR II, KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY—TWO YEARS AGO, OWING TO ILL HEALTH, KING OSCAR RE- 


SIGNED HIS OFFICIAL DUTIES TO HIS SON, CROWN PRINCE GUSTAVUS, BUT HE HAS SINCE 
RESUMED THEM. 
Drawn from a photograph by Florman, Stockholm. 


without several government functiona- 
ries being received in audience, and the 
interview is usually followed by some 
action, either on the part of the sover- 
eign or of the dignitary in question. 
There are also interviews to be grant- 
ed to foreign envoys, to persons con- 
nected with the administration of the 
royal household, as well as to men emi- 
nent in art, literature, and science. It 
must be borne in mind that each one of 
these audiences means the discussion of 
important business; for people are not 
in the habit of seeking interviews with 
rulers of nations in order to indulge in 
mere small talk, immunity from which is 


indeed one of the few advantages en- 
joyed nowadays by monarchs. 
Throughout the entire day, and 
oftentimes far into the night, there is 
a constant succession of messages arri- 
ving for the sovereign. In London, as 
also at Berlin and Vienna, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is under orders to 
transmit to the king, immediately on its 
arrival, a copy of every despatch that 
arrives from abroad, either by telegraph 
or by mail. During the operations in 
South Africa and in China, the war de- 
partment has been required to transmit 
to King Edward all news from the front, 
and the reading and consideration of 
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these despatches alone constitutes a tax ’ 


upon royal time and energy. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF PUBLIC FUNCTIONS, 

Besides the cares of state, there are 
what may be described as the more or- 
namental duties of monarchy, which end 
by becoming terribly tedious and weari- 
some through the monotony of constant 
repetition, Among these is the open- 
ing or inspection of public institutions, 
as a recognition and encouragement to 
_those connected with their foundation 
and management. Picture shows and 
exhibitions of one kind and another 
also claim the monarch’s attention; and 
he cannot visit them like an ordinary 
citizen, and enjoy them as he wishes. 
He must restrict his interest and com- 
mendation to the exhibits of certain 
specified personages, and throughout his 
visit he has to devote his mind to think- 
ing what to say to the various officials 
and exhibitors presented to him. It isa 
painful strain to feel that one is always 
obliged to say something gracious and 
appreciative, altogether irrespective of 
one’s sentiments and convictions, and to 
go about with a set smile, no matter how 
gloomy and despondent one may feel. 
Indeed, King Edward is said to have de- 
clared that the greatest torture that he 
could conceive was to preside at some 
great public function with smiles, pleas- 
ant words, and all the manifestations of 
a sunny nature, when suffering from the 
agonies of toothache. A royal smile is 
sufficient in the old world to wean men 
from republican sentiments, and to con- 
vert radicals into champions of the 
throne; whereas a kingly scowl is often 
enough to drive men into the arms of 
revolution. Kings and emperors know 
this, and feel themselves under the ne- 
cessity of smiling graciously, no matter 
how acute their mental or physical suf- 
ferings may be. 

Most people go driving for the pur- 
pose of rest, relaxation, and entertain- 
ment, but that which is a pleasure for 
ordinary citizens becames a fatiguing 
business for royal personages. They 
have the feeling that thev are driving, 
not for their own satisfaction, but to 
offer themselves as a spectacle to their 
subjects; and from the moment when 
they leave their palace gates until they 
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return home, they must keep up a per- 
petual and uninterrupted bowing in 
acknowledgment of the loyal salutations 
with which they are greeted. Monarchs 
regurd it as a matter of duty and of 
regal courtesy to respond to every sa- 
lute; so they are forced to keep both 
their eves and their wits about them, 
lest any greeting should escape their 
notice. ings are continually dofting 
their hats, or giving military salutes, 
first to one side of the street and then 
to the other: while queens, by the same 
rule of courtly etiquette, must bow un- 
ceasingly. 

Several of the royal ladies of Europe 
have carriages provided withan ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, something like 
the slidingseat ofarowing shell, by means 
of which the intense physical fatigue 
of the bowing is in a measure relieved, 
1 have often watched the late Empress 
of Austria driving through the streets of 
Vienna, and Qlueen Victoria, in the days 
before she had become broken by age 
and infirmity, proceeding from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the Great Western Rail- 
way terminus. From a distance each of 
these ladies gave one the impression of 
being in the act of sculling a boat, so 
regular, so uninterrupted, and J might 
almost say so rhythmical, was their bend- 
ing forward, in bowing first to people on 
one side of the roadway, and then to 
those on the other. Naturally, drives 
such as these add to the exhaustion of 
rovalty instead of affording rest and 
relaxation. 


THE COMMAND OF ARMIES AND NAVIES. 


A point on which I have not as vet 
touched, and yet which engrosses much 
of the attention of European rulers, is 
the army and the navy, of both of which 
the sovereign is the titular chief. Some 
rulers take their duties in this respect 
more seriously than others. The Em- 
perors of Germany, Austria, and Russia, 
as well as the Kings of Italy and Ru- 
mania, may be said to exercise the func- 
tions, not merely of commander in chief, 
but likewise of minister of war. They 
alone determine the movements of 
troops, and the despatch of men of war 
from one place to another. It is their 


permission, end not that of the war 
department, which 


officers of both 











RULERS AT WORK. 


branches of the service have to obtai 
before they can marry, exchange, or 
retire. They hold inspections and re- 
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King Edward is quietly developing 
similar views with regard to his suprem- 
acy over Britain’s army and navy. It 









































EMILE LOUBET, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, AT HIS DESK IN THE PALACE OF THE 
ELYSEE. 


Drawn from a photograph by Dornac, Paris. 


views, assign blame and praise, and 
ratify or quash the verdicts of court 
martials. Indeed, in the five countries 
just mentioned, the minister of war is 
reduced to the réle of a mere clerk, who 
has no other duty than to place on rec- 
ord the decision of his sovereign, and to 
render account thereof to inquisitive 
members of the legislature. 


may be noticed that whereas, in the 
previous reign, naval and military com- 
mands were assigned and determined by 
the government, we are now invariably 
informed in the Official Gazette that they 
are made by the king. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the office of command- 
er in chief would not have been abolished 
altogether had not Lord Roberts been 
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already nominated to it during the life- 
time of Queen Victoria. While it is 
quite natural that an officer should be 
required to hold the post of generalis- 
simo in cases where the sovereign hap- 
pens to be a woman, he is superfluous 
when the monarch is a man who has 
enjoved the advantages of military 
training. 

A HEAVY BURDEN OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

If the army proves defective and in- 
eflicient in the hour of need, it is not the 
government, but the monarch, as its 
supreme chief, who is held responsible 
by the people. Ministers come and go 
with such rapidity, especially on the 
continent of Europe, that people scarce- 
ly know their names; but the sovereign 
remains, and the nation looks to him 
for the efliciency of its military and 
naval defenses, to the maintenance of 
which the people contribute with such 
a lavish hand. Napoleon IIT lost his 
throne in consequence of the disclosure, 
at the outbreak of the war with Ger- 
many, that his army was inferior in 
equipment and organization to that of 
the enemy, and that the millions which 
had been assigned to the War Depart- 
ment at Paris had been either misap- 
plied or stolen. Were the German or 
Italian army to become engaged in any 
war, and to sustain such crushing re- 
verses as those encountered by the 
French in the summer of 1870, there is 
little doubt that the people would call 
Emperor William and King Victor Em- 
manuel to severe account. I cannot help 
thinking that had King Edward, instead 
of Queen Victoria, been on the throne 
at the outbreak of the South African 
war, he would have been held in a meas- 
ure responsible for the reverses which 
signalized its earlier stages. 

The position of a monarch is in some 
respects analogous to that of the cap- 
tain of a great passenger ship. He has 
under his orders a large staff of highly 
trained and experienced officers to at- 
tend to the details; but it is to him, and 
not to them, that passengers and owners 
look in case of emergency. It is upon 


his shoulders that the burden of respon- 
sibility rests; and, realizing this, if he is 
aman of energy and intelligence, he ap- 
preciates the necessity of keeping all 
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his officers up to the mark and of seeing 
that they fulfil their duties, 


SETTING A SOCIAL STANDARD. 


As if all this did not entail sufficient 
labor upon the monarch, the people look 
to him to initiate and promote scientific, 
artistic, and charitable movements of 
one kind and another, and to act as the 
arbiter, or, if L may be permitted to use 
the expression, as the watchdog of so- 
ciety, responsible for the maintenance 
of a high moral standard. The Span- 
iards drove Queen Isabella IL into exile 
for having signaliy failed to appreciate 
her obligations in this respect ;‘and the 
Bavarians ousted King Louis I for the 
same reason. ‘Two or three other 
modern sovereigns have forfeited their 
thrones on analogous grounds. 

To govern society, and to serve as its 
mentor and guardian, is in itself an ar- 
duous and engrossing task, sufficient to 
occupy ail'the time and energy, not alone 
of one man, but of several. And in or- 
der to be able to foster and serve as 
patron to the various Muses, the mon- 
arch must be thoroughly abreast of the 
times, and possessed of a knowledge of 
those various arts and sciences which he 
is expected as ruler to protect and pro- 
mote. Emperor William, for instance, 
is a painter of no small ability, and, as 
a matter of fact, there seems to be noth- 
ing he cannot do. King Osear is the 
composer of much of the church music 
used throughout Norway and Sweden. 
Queen Elizabeth of Rumania — has 
achieved distinction in literature under 
the pen name of * Carmen Sylva,” some 
of her poems and dramas, which she 
typewrites herself, having been crowned 
by the French Academy. King Victor 
Emmanuel is celebrated as one of the 
leading numismatists in the world; and 
proficiency in all these things can only 
be acquired by hard work. 

It will be seen that the life of a 
monarch is an extremely busy one. 
Although I have by no means enumer- 
ated all the duties and obligations of 
the ruler of a nation, this inadequate 
description may serve to explain, in a 
measure, the fact, to many people in- 
comprehensible, that the health of kings 
and presidents occasionally breaks down 
from overwork. 
























































OF THE GATEWAYS OF CONEY 





ISLAND——-EXCURSIONISTS 
STEAMERS THAT PLY BETWEEN THE ISLAND AND NEW YORK. 





LANDING FROM ONE OF THE 





Marvelous Coney Island. 


BY GUY WETMORE 


THE MOST FAMOUS AND 
SEASIDE RESORTS, WHERE 


TUMULTUOUS MAELSTROM OF 


They used to talk of Bedlam and they used to talk 
of Babel 
In allusion to confusion of exaggerated style ; 
But in all of fact and fable, since the days of Cain 
and Abel, 
No metaphor is better for the same than is an isle 
That I wot of, that I got of late so generous a 
lot of, 
That I recollect the style and charivari of that island 
With a smile, and still shall do so for a while ! 


HE foregoing may not be poetry, but 

at least it is truth. Coney Island is 

not a resort of the kind which is said 
to grow upon the visitor. Rather she 
plunges at him, and, before he has time 
for reflection, proceeds to engulf him in 
a veritable maelstrom of tumultuous 
recreation. Hers are not the soothing 
methods of the nerve cure specialist, 
but the heroic measures of the life 
saver who administers a knock out blow 
4M 












CARR TL. 


MOST DELIRIOUS OF ALL POPULAR 
VISITORS 
ACROBATIC 


ARE ENGULFED IN A 


RECREATIONS. 


between the eyes of a drowning man, 
and either rescues him thereby or puts 
a finishing touch to the mischief Father 
Ocean has begun. 

The Americans have been called a 
nervous people. <A final refutation of 
the charge would seem to lie in the fact 
that a proportion of them, ranging any- 
where from one thousand to a hundred 
and fifty thousand, pass daily, during 
the season, through the mill of this most 
famous of popular resorts, and achieve 
the apparent impossibility of emerging 
therefrom clothed and in their right 
mind. Nowhere on earth, perhaps, is 
to be found a more eloquent illustra- 
tion of the doctrine that what we re- 
gard as martyrdom when it comes to us 
as an enforced duty, we hail hilariously 
as a privilege when it is no longer a 
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question of anything but free will. How 
lugubriously should we bemoan our fate 
had we to undergo, as a matter of neces- 
sity, the physical discomforts which, ele- 
vated to the dignity of recreations, 
Coney Island puts within our eager 
reach at a trifling sum per jolt! And 
at this point we emerge from the seclu- 
ded bypath of philosophic reflection into 
the glaring highway of actuality. 
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to return without delay by the way you 
came, and leave to more appreciative 
mortals your place on the Scenic Rail- 
way, and the Sliding Staircase, and the 
Loops, and the Chutes, and the Camel. 


THE CAMEL ON CONEY’S SANDS. 


Oh, that camel! Once ship of the 
desert, decked in gaudy trappings and 
bearing his Arab master at breakneck 














THE CONEY ISLAND BARKER 





“ERE Y’ ARE, LADIES AND GENTS! 








THREE SHOTS FOR A NICKEL! 


YOU NEED FUN AND WE NEED THE MONEY!” 


Coney Island, then, leaps with a shout 
upon the casual visitor as he steps from 
a five cent trolley car direct into the 
seething heart of her ten cent chaos, and 
pours out, as it were, the whole contents 
of her horn of plenty in a trice before his 
astounded eyes. Immediately recrea- 
tion becomes less a question of search 
than of selection. One has simply to de- 
cide in what manner he prefers to be 
made uncomfortable, for it is Coney 
Island’s claim to celebrity that she is 
prepared to make you so in a variety 
of ways approaching infinity, and, if you 
are of the majority, you are there for 
that express purpose. If you are not 
of the majority, your wisest course is 


speed across a sea of sand: what a dere- 
lict for any one to mount upon he is 
now become! The long, laborious course 
from Wara to Mourzouk has dwindled 
to a bare half hundred yards, but these 
he traverses as many times a day, rising 
and crouching again with protesting 
snorts, a sneer on his long lower lip; and 
a resentful gleam in his formerly pa- 
tient eyes. He knows, though we do 
not, the proper way in which to mount 
and to descend, and he has yet to see 
it exemplified at Coney Island. 

I have spoken of Wara and Mourzouk 
with an air of knowledge, and my du- 
plicity lies heavy on my conscience. Off 
with it, then! Let me say that I found 
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their names not five minutes since in a 
pocket atlas. I know them not, and 
neither do I know how a camel should 
properly be ridden. At Coney Island 
it is done by means of a tight grasp 
on one’s headgear and generous exer- 
cise of the vocal organs. Perhaps 
that is the correct fashion, but I do 
not think so, and I am as sure as one 
can reasonably be on the face of cir- 
cumstantial evidence that Coney’s 
camel agrees with me. 

But for the novice the saddle horse 
is as profound a proposition as is the 
oriental steed. There are saddle 
horses in plenty to be found on the 
Island of Hilarity, and people in 
plenty fly in the face of Providence 
by mounting them. They are clus- 
tered in tanbark rings, around which 
they career at intervals, bearing a 
dozen convulsed cavaliers upon their 
patient backs. Here again there is hold- 
ing of hats and here again screams of 
surpassing shrillness. Speak not of 
Sleepy Hollow, for the multiplication 
table has been at work upon the headless 
horseman, and Coney Island’s Bowery 
hoasts the beautiful result. But— 

You plunge into the entrance of the Screaming 
Scenic Railway, 
Newly joisted, and are hoisted in a car up the 
incline ; 
And surveying all that frail way in a palpitating, 
pale way, 
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DESERT—THE 
ISLAND CAMEL. 


DERELICT SHIP OF THE 


Go lunging down and plunging down each giddier 


incline, 
Shrilly squealing, with a feeling like a fly upon a 
ceiling. 


You are grateful when you're through it, and you're 
wiser if you do it 
(That’s unless you want to rue it) half an hour 
before you dine. 


That, above all, is Coney Island's spe- 
cialty ; to toss, tumble, flop, jerk, jounce, 
jolt, and jostle you by means of a variety 
of mechanical contrivances, until your 
digestion is where your reason ought to 















































THE TEN CENT CHAOS OF CONEY 
WITH ITS ROWS OF 


ISLAND—SURF AVENUE, THE 
CHEAP SHOWS AND REFRESHMENT PLACES. 


ISLAND’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE, 


From a copyrighted photograph by Hall, New Vork. 
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SHOOTING THE CHUTES AT CONEY ISLAND—-THE POOL, AND THE INCLINE DOWN WHICH THE BOATS 
PLUNGE. 


be, and your reason has gone none 
knows whither. For the privilege you 
pay the appreciable sum of ten cents. 
If the same thing happened to you the 
next day on a trolley car, vou would in 


all probability sue the company for a 
thousand dollars. But that is where 
human inconsistency comes in, and 
where human inconsistency is the issue 
none of us can afford to be hypercritical, 









































SHOOTING THE CHUTES—VIEW FROM THE 
UPON THE POOL, 


TOP 
ANOTHER IS ABOUT TO 


Froria 


OF THE INCLINE. 
DESCEND ; ON 
BEING HOISTED TO THE STARTING 


ONE BOAT HAS JUST DASHED 
LEFT A CARLOAD OF VICTIMS IS 
POINT. 


OUT 
THE 


copyrighted photograrh by Loeffler, Tompkinsville 
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because here, as in love, 
money making, and the 
desire to get ahead of our 
neighbors, we are all in 
the same class. 











THIS MAY BE 


CONEY ISLAND’S CODE OF 
ETIQUETTE, 

Therefore let us * loop 
the loop,” “shoot the 
chutes,” and do what- 
ever other alliterative 
and acrobatic things the 
Isle of Idiocy provides— 
if there be no interfer- 
ence on the part of the 
police, those vigilant 
custodians of New York’s 
health and morals, who 
have ot late demonstra- 
ted an unaccountable in- 
terest in some of the 


Ene 


~ 
Sew 


Brome 
~ er eae, 


+ 
7 
j= 

. 


{ 
= 
ve 


LEAVE IT WITHOUT SEEING THE SEA. 


THOUSANDS. 


ISLAND 


Lompkinsville 


& 
island’s most popular zy 
amusements. If there * 
be girls on the front eS 
seats of our convulsively Sa § 
careering car, so much ae NS 
the better for them. ae 
They have something to Bes 
fall back upon. We as- nF & 
cend the dizzy slope and eas 
plunge downward ¢ # y 
through tunnels,  de- es % 
scribe complete somer- ze S 
saults, ear and all, spin a= § 
around curves, leap mad- = aoe 
ly over a succession of 2S § 
what resemble New Eng- eG 
land “thankyouma’ams” Ge 
in an advanced stage of Ze 
cultivation, and so draw z= 























up at last at the starting ~ 
point, proud and pant- z 
ing, and proceed pro- ig 
digiously to annoy the < 
waiting throng by retain- © 
ing our hard won seats, = 
and investing further 2 
sums in a repetition of 
the exhilarating experi- e 
ence. = 

Whether one patron- e 
izes the Scenic Railway Ss 
or any of those cousins S 
of hers which resemble = 
her so closely, or prefers . 











the water chute, which is 
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dignified by greater age, it seems to be 
absolutely necessary toscream loudly and 
continuously from start to finish, and 
to embrace one’s nearest neighbor with 
such varying degrees of ardor as the 
particular circumstances of age, sex, and 
length of acquaintanceship may dictate. 
These are conditions sine quibus non. 
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crabs and eight such sausages and six 
such impressionistic drinks upon a sin- 
gle stand. Passing again, half an hour 
later, What was ny surprise to find the 
ten shrunk to nine, the eight to seven, 
the six to two. Some one had eaten that 
vanished crab, some one had absorbed 
that absent some one made 


Sausage, 




















Why, there is no know- 
ing. Coney Island has 
a code of conduct which is all her own, 
and it is not only proper, but essential, to 
conform thereto, as it is proper to have 
one’s tintype taken, and to eat crimson 
sausages, green corn on the ear, and 
retrospective soft shell crabs. 


THE DUBIOUS REFECTIONS OF CONEY 
ISLAND. 

They are ubiquitous, those sausages 
and crabs. They are ranged side by side 
with rows of thick glasses two thirds full 
of salmon and chrome colored bever- 
ages, Which at some stage of their evo- 
lution have been on terms of bowing 
acquaintance with oranges and lemons. 
And, what is more, these are not merely 
ornamental things, for 1 who speak to 
you did on one oceasion count ten such 





FIVE 
ISLAND 








CENTS A SHOCK—ONE OF THE MANY CONEY 
AMUSEMENTS THAT ARE SOMEWHAT 
HARD TO DISTINGUISH FROM TORTURE. 


away with those four missing drinks. 
And somewhere a fond family was wait- 
ing, waiting in vain for the unhappy 
craft that had rushed to ruin on that 
strictly temperance bar! 


There are wooden horses prancing, there’s the 
switchback’s clang and clatter ; 
Executing sudden shooting, boats are plunging 
in a pool; 
Every step a nerve you shatter, but it really doesn’t 
matter, 
It eases one and pleases one like getting out of 
school. 
So, approving stairways moving in a novel kind 
of grooving, 
And each moment of your leisure searching out a 
wilder pleasure, 
You will find the place a treasure for the peri- 
odic fool ! 


The name of these pleasures—let the 
word pass—is legion. And even in the 
act of philosophizing upon the folly of 
one’s kind, amazement at the infinite 
ingenuity displayed in their construc- 
tion forces one into an attitude nearly 
akin to admiration. A veritable multi- 
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LOOP” — WHIRLING, HEAD DOWN 
UP, AROUND THE LOOP OF THE 
BICYCLE RAILWAY. 


“LOOPING THE 
AND FEET 


tude of mechanical devices is grouped 
in one great inclosure where on a holi- 
day more money is made in twelve hours 
than Homer ever dreamed of or Shak- 
spere ever saw. Here you may ride, an 
you will, a quarter mile steeplechase 
on wooden horses of such shapes and 
colors as never were since the days of 
the equine Adam, and you may win, too, 
and ride again “ free, gratis, for noth- 
ing,” as the eloquent attendant exhaus- 
tively explains, if you are of weight suf- 
ficiently heavy, and urge your steed 
forward with enthusiasm, and scream. 
Also, you may ride behind a locomotive 
three feet long and per- 
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lating how you go up on the stair, 
and the stair comes down on you, and 
you and the stair go up, and the stair 
and you come down, you may go up the 
stair. There is no assurance of this; 
but it is possible. 

CONEY ISLAND AT NIGHT. 

Night appears to fall almost instan- 
taneously at Coney Island, where the 
noise and turmoil so distract attention 
that one has no opportunity to note the 
passage of time. A moment since, it 
was mid afternoon and insufferably hot ; 
already the sun is gone, the establish- 
ments on the Bowery are framing them- 
selves in electric lamps, and there is a 
perceptible thinning of the throng, with 
a corresponding lapse in the energies of 
the fakirs. The world is eating. 

Now, if ever, is the time to see the 
sea. It lies but a few steps away, and 
yet how small a part it plays in all the 
clamor and bustle of this modern Babel 
so incongruously called “the shore.” 
Qne finds it murmuring to itself at 
the foot of some shabby little street, 


and curiously fingering the piles 
upon which the whole flimsy fair 


is constructed, as a drowsy tiger might 
touch a handful of trinkets tossed 
into his cage. “1 might, if I had the 





fect in every detail; you 
may slide down an in- 
¢lining plane—scream- 
ing always—and 
yourself in a maze; and, 
best of all, be packed in 
a monster barrel and 
he rolled incontinently 
down a hill. For all 
these vou pay. There 
are milder things than 
that barrel shown” in 
European museums in 
execration of the Span- 
ish Inquisition. 

The supremest con- 
trivance of them all, 
the Moving Stairway, is 
found within this same 
inclosure. Tt moves, in 
its entirety and continu- 
ously, up and down with 
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the regularity of a trip 
hammer; and by ealeu- 


A CONEY ISLAND 
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SEER—A “GIPSY QUEEN” CASTS HOROSCOPES AT A 
TRIFLING FEE PER HOROSCOPE. 
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will,” it seems to say, “but, for the 
moment, let be!” There is something 
supremely striking in this elbow touch- 
ing of man’s cheapest and tawdriest, 
and nature’s most majestic features; in 
front, that unknowable Atlantic, sphinx 
of the ages, sleeping, gray green, under 
an opalescent sky wherein the new moon 
is hung like a pendant on strings of 
young stars; behind, this Vanity Fair, 
of all America the most blatant and 
the most brutal corner! 

For Coney Island, unlike other resorts 
of its type, loses rather 
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the memory of the cheap but cheerful 
gaiety of day. Better yet could we have 
gone earlier, before that last impression, 
the breath in our nostrils, and the voice 
in our ears, of the musing ocean, prying 
with curious fingers around the foun- 
dations of Vanity Fair! For, after all, 
here is no place for reflection. We have 
been fools with the best of them, and 
as for Coney Island, if we are tired of 
the jade and disposed to sneer, that is 
less her fault than ours. It was a frank 
bargain, my leisure for your laughter, 

and we had no right to lift 





than gains by the fall of 


masks and look behind the 








night. The pace has been 
so swift, the excitement of } 
the long hot day so intense, 























And in whatever 
te coin this amazon of the cap 
and bells chooses to repay 


scenes, 









































A GENERAL VIEW OF CONEY ISLAND, SHOWING A TOBOGGAN RAILWAY AND THE OBSERVATION 


TOWER—THE OPEN 


SPACE BEYOND IS GROUND RESERVED BY THE 


CITY FOR A PARK. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Loeffler, Tompkinsville, New Vork. 


that a more than mortal energy would 
be required to maintain the original 
level of enthusiasm. The brazen voice 
of the island begins to beat upon the ear 
drums like the pulse of fever, the leap- 
ing horses and the flying cars are meta- 
morphosed into the agile demons of de- 
lirium. And through the doorways ot 
endless concert halls and drinking places 
one gets glimpses of faces that follow 
and haunt like the unspeakable phan- 
toms of a dream. 

It is time to go, before the breath of 
the awakening dragons falls foul across 


you, take it at its face value, and ask no 
questions! 


Oh, the voice of Coney Island, as, alighting from 
the trolley, 
You find her, and remind her that your deed 
should be excused ! 
With what bombilation jolly she replies to this, 
your folly! 
She reckons you, then beckons you ! 
is not refused ! 
She’s a siren that a Byron might have lavished 
all his fire on, 
She’s a sorceress that spells you, that attracts you, 
that repels you, 
And ah, me! what things she tells you when 
you want to be amused! ° 


Your suit 





" OF STUDENTS, AND 
“* THE SOCIAL LIFE OF 





NE hears and reads so much about 
the fidelity with which women’s 
colleges are copying the methods of the 
universities and higher institutions for 
men, that those unfamiliar with the 
facts are likely to receive a totally wrong 
impression about the social side of the 
college woman’s life. Parents who are 
thinking of sending their daughters, and 
the daughters themselves, often shrink 
from the idea of exchanging home life 
for the loneliness and the unknown dan- 
vers of a wholly new existence. 
There is presented herewith an epit- 


ome of the * shaking down process.” as 
it might be ealled, in . 
four of the most fa- 4 \ + 


mous women’s colleges 
in this country, which 
shows “ how the fresh- 
man becomes one of 
them,” and incidental- 
ly proves that the gulf 
hetween the spirit of 
men’s and women’s col- 
leges is still enormous- 
ly wide. 


THE NEWCOMER AT 


“FAIR SMITH.” 

After a fresh- 
man has spent thirty 
five minutes in the 
leisurely local from 
Springfield, looking out 
at a gray sheet of rain 
dropped between her 
and the fabled beauties 
of meadow and moun- 
tain, her enthusiasm 
for Smith College is 
likely to be at a low 


sub 


BANDBOX, 


THE GIRL 
FRESHMAN. 


BY ALICE KATHERINE FALLOWS. 


HOW SMITH, BRYN MAWR, VASSAR, AND WEL- 
LESLEY RECEIVE EACH YEAR’S NEW CLASS 





THE SMITH COLLEGE FRESHMAN, WITH HER 
UMBRELLA, 
GUITAR CASE, 





INITIATE THEM INTO 
THEIR COLLEGE. 





~~ 


ebb when the conductor calls out: “* Next 
station Northampton. Do not leave any 
packages or other articles in the car!” 

As she stands waiting for the train 
to stop, with a guitar case under her 
arm, a hand bag in one hand, a bandbox 
and umbrella in the other, holding up 
her new tailor skirt with a thumb and 
linger, she feels ready to barter all the 
uncertain joys of a college course to es- 
cape the lonely arrival in this strange 
town. But just as she dashes down the 
car steps and through the pelting rain 
to the shelter of the station, and, setting 
her teeth hard, determines to meet what 
comes like her father’s 
daughter, some one in 
a short skirt and a 
“tam” steps up and 
says cordially: 

“Do let me take 
your bandbox. You're 
a freshman, aren't you? 
And what house are 
you going to?” 

If the sub freshman 
has quick intuitions, 
she will realize that 
this is one of the upper 
class welcoming com- 
mittee come to meet 
her. 

The new girl who ar- 
rives unattended is con- 
ducted safely to her 
boarding house; and 
her guide, before say- 
ing a cheerful good by, 
leaves her a passport 
into the college world,a 
little handbook with a 


AND 
map of the campus, and 
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muchinformation whicha stranger needs 
to know. But she does not fully under- 
stand the kindliness and self sacrifice 
of the students who are so willing to an- 
swer her questions, until she herself is 
an upper class girl, and gives up picnics 
and sails and dances at the end of her 
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process. Fora week or two, she may be 
tempted to think that college life is 
a mixture of study and wild scrambles 
for recitation rooms, whose shifting lo- 
cation is a constant puzzle; but a week 
or two later some one greets her, after 
chapel, with the welcome question: 









































ON WELLESLEY’S WIDE REACHING CAMPUS—A PRACTICE GAME OF BASKETBALL. 


From a photograph by Partridge, Boston. 


vacation to go back to an empty college, 
before the term opens, and act as guide, 
interpreter, and friend to the anxious 
sub freshmen, who look on the promised 
land and stay or depart according to the 
result of their examinations. 

When the ordeal is over, and the sub 
freshman has earned her right to the 
title of college girl, the decision about 
her various courses costs her anxious 
moments, and she finds her adjustment 
to the college world, with its unfamiliar 
precedents and traditions, an absorbing 


“Will you come to the Frolic with me 
tomorrow night ? ” 


THE SMITH COLLEGE FROLIC. 

The freshman finds the Frolic an in- 
formal coming out party for her class, 
an introduction to the college in its 
social relations. It is not a dress affair. 
The girls appear in anything from their 
second best to shirt waists. For an hour 
and a half the freshman is passed from 
one girl to another in a merry round of 
introductions, until she feels as if she 
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were an active part of a cyclorama. 
Hostesses and guests join in singing col- 
lege songs, and, as the freshman falls 
silent and listens for the first time to 
the unfamiliar strains of “ Fair Smith,” 
she begins to feel the stirring of that 
loyalty which makes college kindred ot 
girls so different in condition, taste, in- 
tellect, and temperament, that their one 
possession in common is their love 
for alma mater. 

What the Frolic begins, the soph- 
omore reception completes. The 
Frolic is the greeting of the whole 
college to the freshmen; the sopho- 
more reception is the ceremonious 
welcome of those who have just 
shaken off freshman 
obligations to those as- 
suming them. Each 
freshman is invited to 
the reception by a 
sophomore, or, if the 
sophomores are too 
few, by an upper class 
girl, who makes out 
her dance program, 
sends her flowers, and &~ 
escorts her to the gymnasium and 
safely home again. This reception 
is the pivot around which the social 
life of the fall turns; and from the 
opening day of college until the 


—————" 


eventful night, the sophomores plan | 


and toil for the entertainment of 
the newcomers. 

If it is the freshman’s first experience 
of college hospitality, she will be sur- 
prised to find herself whirled about in 
the waltz, or guided over the floor in two 
step measure, by a girl in evening dress, 
almost as well as by a conventional mas- 
culine partner. She will be refreshed 
with lemonade, fanned, and entertained 
in the most polite way. 

Until the last half hour, the distine- 
tion between sophomore and freshman 
is only that between hostess and guest. 
Then the college flavor creeps in. Each 
newcomer is presented with a daintily 
fashioned little pamphlet, in which are 
registered all the mistakes made by the 
freshmen, collectively or individually, 
which the industrious sophomores have 
been able to collect. In the light of later 
experience many of these * grinds ” are 
so humorous that the freshmen cannot 







help joining heartily in the Jaugh against 
themselves. 


MOUNTAIN DAY AT SMITH. 


On the morning after the sophomore 
reception the freshman wakes up to 
Mountain Day, one of the pleasantest 
holidays in the year. For the seniors, 
it has the touch of sadness that belongs 


1 to all last things. For 
the juniors, it some- 
| times means an eight 


hour struggle with a 

difficult paper that has 

been put off so long 

that it cannot be shift- 

ed to a more conveni- 

ent morrow. For the 
i sophomores, it is a dav 
of thanksgiving that 
the reception was a 
success, and that their 
duties are over. Such 
rejoicing is premature, 
however, in the case 
of the weary, much en- 
during decoration 
committee. They spend 
their morning restor- 
ing the gymnasium to 
its usual aspect, ma- 
king endless trips 
across the campus, un- 
til the pillows, por- 
tiéres, screens, lamps, 
tables, and chairs, bor- 
rowed from every col- 
lege house the night 
before, are returned to their respective 
owners. 

For the freshmen, the day is unmiti- 
gated pleasure. They follow the exam- 
ple of the rest of the college, and, by 
twos and threes, tens or twenties, all 
with their lunch boxes, start off on foot, 
on bicycles, or in any vehicle they. can 
find, from a dog cart to a hay rack. 

By ten o'clock in the morning the 
campus is deserted, except by the sopho- 
more decoration committee. The upper 
class girls have varying ambitions, and 
often make pilgrimages to Whately Glen, 
Chesterfield, Ashfield, Deerfield, with 
its Indian traditions; Cummington, the 
home of William Cullen Bryant, or some 
other spot interesting and remote. But 
the freshmen, if they wish to begin their 
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SUMMER SPORT ON THE LAKE 


career as they should, are content to 
climb Tom or Holyoke, the guardian 
mountains of the college. 

The beauty of the scenery is not the 
only significance of the day for the fresh- 
men. Over their hard boiled eggs and 
sandwiches they learn to know one an- 
other better than ina month of ordinary 
meetings, and to discover social possibili- 
ties which the serious business of Greek 
and mathematics had quite obscured be- 
fore. At the end of the day, for the 
first time since the train pulled out of 
the station and left them behind to meet 
the new life, they feel that they are at 
home, 

With this assurance, the initiation of 
the freshman ends. Thereafter she is a 
citizen of the college world, responsible 
for her share of its duties and burdens, 
eligible to its jovs and its pleasures, 


THE FIRST YEAR AT BRYN MAWR. 


From September until Thanksgiving 
the calendar of the Bryn Mawr fresh- 
man is marked by a succession of red 


AT WELLESLEY- 
From a photograph by Partridge, 


A CLASS EIGHT OARED CREW. 


Boston. 


letter davs. If she is provided with up- 
per class friends, or with introductions 
which put her in the light of a social 
responsibility, she is called upon, taken 
to walk, and invited to dinner, until her 
head might be turned by the attentions 
showered upon her if there were not 
correctives of self conceit to keep the 
balance even. But most of all, the fresh- 
man is invited to teas, Officialor private, 
on the green campus, when the after- 
noon shadows grow long; in spacious 
parlors, or in a pretty student room, 
teas are so much a part of the fall term 
that a popular newcomer provides an 
hour for them in her daily program. 
But there are several occasions which 
rise above the level of such every day 
pleasures, 

The first of these is the sophomore 
play, given for the benefit of the enter- 
ing class about a fortnight after college 
opens. The freshmen have not forgot- 
ten the day when they arrived, the pre- 
vious spring, to take their examinations, 
a forlorn little company trying to simu- 
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late a bravery that they did not feel, 
and found the sophomores, who were 
(reshmen then, waiting in cap and gown, 
with armfuls of daisies, to greet them 
and show them the way to the college. 
And the freshman expectation of a good 
time at the sophomore entertainment is 
never disappointed. 

The play is usually somewhat ambi- 
‘ious. One sophomore class chose * The 
Rivals.” Another gave a dainty and ex- 
quisite performance of “ As You Like 
It,” on the campus, with real trees and 
sky for scenery. The acting is usually 
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fall. Every year since Bryn Mawr was 
founded, the sophomores have bestowed 
upon the freshmen lanterns to light 
them in their difficult way through col- 
lege. At first these tokens were given 
on the night of the play; but one year 
the lanterns came too late, and a new 
custom of presentation was inaugurated, 
so unique and picturesque that later 
classes have followed it without ques- 
tion. 

The rites now are performed just 
after the freshmen have received the 
caps and gowns that mark their formal 









































“THE FRESHMAN WILL BE REFRESHED WITH LEMONADE, AND ENTERTAINED IN THE MOST POLITE WAY.” 


good, for the sophomores do not spare 
time or pains in preparing for it. They 
do all the serious work on the play in the 
last part of the freshman year, and it 
is ready for use as soon as the term 
opens, except for a few rehearsals to re- 
fresh the lagging memories of those 
who have forgotten their lines during 
vacation, 


THE LANTERN CEREMONY AT BRYN MAWR. 


In the evolution of college traditions, 
the presentation of lanterns has come to 
be the most significant ceremony of the 


initiation into college life. When dinner 
is over, and the last vestige of twilight 
has melted into darkness, the freshman 
novitiates, in cap and gown, start out on 
the campus, and, gathering together be- 
tween Denbeigh and Taylor Halls, form 
themselves into two semicircles. In the 
starlight, the campus seems the stage 
setting for ghostly revels, and the gay 
freshmen unconsciously hush their 
voices as they wait. Then from Pem- 
broke arch the sophomores march out 
in solemn procession, four abreast, the 
Janterns in their hands making swinging 
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circles of light. As they march they 
sing the stately Greek song, * Pallas 
Athene Thea.” In front of the freshmen 
they divide, and pass down the lines, 
leaving the lanterns as they go. 

When the ceremony is over, the sopho- 
mores stand together in the center and 
give the new class a hearty cheer. The 
freshmen reply with lantern song writ- 
ten for the occasion, which they have 
heen practising in secret, and then, after 
more cheers and songs, the newcomers, 
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chuckled over the ease with which they 
had tricked the freshmen. But they 
laughed too soon, and they did penance 
the next morning when, just before 
chapel, they discovered that the clever 
freshmen had stolen the sophomore 
gowns, and, with the assistance of a 
champion tree climber, had left them in 
the tree in place of their own. The 
sophomores made a dash for the hidden 
ladder, and carried it to the tree; but 
they were too late. From all over the 


~ 


y 
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TREE PLANTING NIGHT AT VASSAR—“THE SOPHOMORES STOLE OUT WITH THE ELABORATE CAUTION 
OF AN ARMY RETREATING FROM AN ENEMY.” 


a long procession of black figures with 
their flowing robes and spots of light, 
move away across the campus. They 
march through each college hall in turn, 
singing, while the sophomores outside 
wait to cheer them as they pass, until 
they reach Pembroke, where all the un- 
dergraduates have gathered. Each class 
cheers itself and every other class with 
generous impartiality; and finally the 
whole college joins in singing the col- 
lege hymn, the students drift away, and 
the lantern ceremonies are over. 

rom that time until chapel the next 
morning, the freshmen must look to the 
safety of their caps and gowns. The 
sophomores are no longer friends, but 
enemies, Who will not stop at any merry 
trick to keep them from appearing in 
academic garb at the morning: serv- 
ice, Sometimes the tables are turned. 
One set of sophomores had a lesson 
which they were never allowed to forget 
until college doors closed behind them. 
By a successful sortie, they captured a 
quantity of freshmen gowns, put them 
up at the top of a tree in front of the 
and hid the Jadder. They 


college, 


campus, girls and professors were hurry- 
ing to chapel. The student president 
of the Self Government Association 
waved the rescue party back. 

“No tree climbing before professors, 
and men at that,” were her stern words. 
“You must wait until after chapel.” 

The chastened sophomores made their 
way into chapel as they were; but when 
the freshmen giggled they whispered 
softly their regret that the council had 
abolished hazing before they had a 
chance to get even. 

The freshman who has kept faithful 
watch of her cap and gown seems to her- 
self like a somewhat humorous copy of 
the acolyte of old with his vigil and his 
knighting, and she comes out of chapel 
feeling that she is part of the college, 
with its battles to fight and win. She is 
no longer personally conducted. She 
must make her own way. 

AT BRYN MAWR. 

But as a kind of aftermath of irre- 
sponsible days, the juniors and the 
seniors each give her a class party, to 
signify their formal approval of the new 


CLASS COURTESIES 
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class. The juniors usually provide some- 
thing frivolous, like a vaudeville show, 
or a country circus with pink lemonade, 
or a gay carnival on the campus. The 
seniors feel the burden of their re- 
sponsibility for the youngest class in 
college, and sometimes administer a 
sugar coated pill, which is both pleas- 
ant and useful, like “The Entertain- 
ment for Guidance in Morals and Man- 
ners,” given a short time ago, in which 
Meddlesome Mattie, Greedy George, and 
some of the other characters in old 
fashioned rhymes were held up as awful 
examples of what might happen to fresh- 
men who applied their methods to col- 
lege affairs. 

Just before Thanksgiving the fresh- 
men pay up their social obligations with 
a play. No actor expends more emotion 
over his first night than they do over 
this, their initial performance before a 
college public. The play is original, and 
as it must be written, rehearsed, and 
performed before the class is three 
months old, the freshmen playwrights 
must not let their pens grow rusty wait- 
ing for an inspiration. One sub fresh- 
man, with admirable foresight and dis- 
cretion, began a play as soon as she 
had passed her examinations in the 
spring, and presented it to the class 
ready for rehearsal at the first meeting 
in the fall. 

But the play is interesting even if it 
follows the usual program, and does not 
come into existence until the freshman 
dramatist, driven by the arguments of 
her friends, produces it barely in time 
for the rehearsals. There are usually 
amateur stars in the freshman class, 
who give the performance dash and 
spirit; but in any case the play holds 
the attention of the audience, not only 
as a prophecy of what may be expected 
in the future, but as an expression of 
good will from the new college girls to 
the old. 


THE FRESHMAN AT VASSAR, 


Like the other colleges for girls, 
Vassar ushers in its freshmen with 
welcoming receptions. The sopho- 
mores, following the unwritten law 
which seems to govern the initiation 
of college girls everywhere, demonstrate 
their sisterly kindliness to the newcom- 
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ers by some entertainment. After the 
ceremony is over, the two classes soon 
lapse into the attitude of good natured 
hostility which lends spice and-piquancy 
to their relations, until the sunset of 
senior Tree Day marks the close of an- 
other college generation. 

From the earliest days of the college 
until a short time ago, the “ tree cere- 
monies” gave the first formal oppor- 
tunity for one class to match its wits 
against the other. Tradition decreed 
that the sophomores should dedicate 
their class tree secretly at night, in the 
presence of the whole class. It was the 
duty and the privilege of the freshmen 
to discover time and place, and to inter- 
fere with the smooth progress of the 
ceremonies, if they could. 

Only the sophomore leader knew 
which tree had been chosen, and which 
Friday or Saturday night was the one 
appointed. ‘The freshman spies had to 
be constantly on the alert. At the slight- 
est suspicion of a rendezvous they gave 
the alarm, and the whole freshman class 
turned out to assist in the search. If 
they were successful, they had the pleas- 
ure of seeing shadowy figures drifting 
together from all corners of the campus, 
grotesquely dressed as animals ready 
for the ark, as negroes, or as vestal vir- 
gins, according to the fancy of the sopho- 
mores. Then, when the masqueraders 
were all gathered, and thought them- 
selves safe, their tormentors could 
spring out with a mighty shout of tri- 
umph and discomfit them. 

This was what the freshmen used to 
dream of doing; but often the watchful 
sophomores took them off on false 
scents, and led them a wild goose chase, 
around the buildings, up and down the 
walks, and through the long wet grass 
on the outskirts of the campus, only to 
elude them at last, and hold their tree 
ceremonies in peace. 

Sometimes freshman tricks, however, 
were effective. One sophomore class, 
which adjourned from its tree to the 
gymnasium for the usual entertainment 
and supper after the dedication rites, 
found all the choice viands stolen. They 
were returned, but not until the sopho- 
mores had tasted the humiliation of de- 
feat, and had fully acknowledged the 
freshman victory. 
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But mystery and concealment and 
moonless darkness are no longer the ef- 
fective accessories of tree ceremonies. 
One class carried its fun beyond reason- 
able bounds—so far, indeed, that the 
faculty and the Self Government Com- 
mittee reluctantly sacrificed a cherished 
college custom on the altar of justice. 
The tree must now be chosen openly; 
but each class is using its best efforts 
to evolve new ceremonies. 


THE LAKE MOHONK EXCURSION. 


When the freshman is once made free 
of the college world, she finds many 
pleasures awaiting her, but not one of 
them will she enjoy more keenly than 
the Lake Mohonk excursion, which 
comes in the first Vassar October, when 
the trees are searlet and gold, the sky 
blue, the river sparkling, and life is all 
before her. For many years this annual 
excursion was given to the youngest and 
oldest class, through the kindness of a 
trustee of the college, enshrined in many 
a loving college memory as “ Unele 
Fred.” Sinee his death his wife has 
kept the custom unbroken, and the trip 
to Lake Mohonk is still, as it was ten 
years ago, one of the things that make 
a freshman glad to be in college and a 
senior sorry to leave it. 

On the day of the excursion, the mem- 
bers of the favored classes set alarm 
clocks, and bring down upon themselves 
the wrath of their roommates, if they 
happen to be sophomores or juniors. 
But they cannot afford to lose a moment 
of the day, and the ferry ride across the 
Hudson comes before the morning has 
fairly begun. There is a long ride of fif- 
teen miles to the mountains, with fac- 
ulty, seniors, and freshmen packed to- 
gether imdiseriminately in the big 
wagons, and there is a dinner afterwards 
where everybody makes jokes. The 
seniors seem like other people, and the 
faculty are not afraid to be frivolous. 

Then come happy hours of tramping 
over the mountain top, or sitting against 
a boulder spinning golden dreams of the 
future with a well tried old friend or a 
promising new one. At last there is the 


ride back again down the winding roads, 
flecked with the erimson and vellow of 
fallen leaves, to the Hudson, and the 
ferryboat pushes its way aeross a river 
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trembling with strange colors, as the sun 
sinks and the afterglow reddens the sky. 
THE SECOND TERM AT VASSAR. 

The hearty welcome given to the 
freshman by the upper classes soon 
makes her realize that she is part of the 
accepted order of things, and she talks 
about “ my college ” with a pretty little 
assumption of proprietorship. But not 
until after her first vacation does the 
Vassar freshman or any other freshman 
feel that she is admitted to the inner- 
most circle of college life. 

The Thanksgiving recess is so short 
that it makes scarcely a break in the 
usual routine, and the few students who 
leave come back quietly. After the 
Christmas holidays, however, arrival at 
the college is a very different experience. 
An atmosphere of cordiality and warmth 
pervades every corridor. Students gath- 
er together in shifting groups. The out- 
side door opens, and a bevy of girls with 
bags and umbrellas hurries in. Then 
follows a rush, and a composite of 
sounds, which, being interpreted and in- 
dividualized, signify: 

“You dear old thing! How glad I 
am to see you! Did you have a good 
time? Did you get many Christmas 
presents? Did your mother give you the 
chafing dish for our room? Isn’t it nice 
to be back? ” 

In the midst of the enthusiasm, per- 
haps, the freshman recalls, for one swift 
moment, her first arrival at the college. 
Three months are scareely long enough 
to blur the remembranee of standing 
aside in unacquainted isolation while 
upper class girls waited for their friends 
and bore them off in triumph. As she 
goes to her room arm in arm with her 
roommate, meeting here, there, and 
everywhere the smiles and nods of the 
girls she knows, her long sigh of con- 
tentment means that she realizes for the 
first time that she is a daughter of the 
college, coming home. 


THE FIRST YEAR AT WELLESLEY. 
Hardly does the Wellesley freshman 
have time to explore the wide reaching 
eampus which will be the setting of her 
dreams for the next four years, or to 
take the mental measure of her associ- 
ates, or even to feel the loneliness that 
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lingers on the threshold of any new ex- 
perience, before she wakes up to find it 
Flower Sunday. A bunch of flowers at 
her breaktast plate, a gift from the older 
daughters of Wellesley, is the first token 
of greeting. But all through the sunny 
hours of that first Sunday, when the 
college, dressed in white, marches into 
the flower trimmed chapel to hear a new 
sermon on the old text, “ God is Love,” 
she feels the warmth and cordiality of 
the college welcome, and when vespers 
are over and she walks home past the 
lake touched into gold by the last rays 
of the sun, she has a sure barrier of 
pleasant memories to set between herself 
and her future difficulties. 

As a more formal expression of wel- 
come, the Christian Association gives 
the entering class a reception; and later, 
the sophomores provide a dance to which 
they escort their freshman friends with 
all ceremony, sending them flowers, 
making out their programs, and playing 
ihe gallant in a way that does credit to 
their power of social observation. Fur- 
ther on in the year, the juniors do 
their part by giving the freshmen a 
play; and in all manner of incidental 
ways, by calls, walks, drives, lazy half 
hours on the lake, smiles and nods and 
handshakes, the college individually 
makes the freshman feel at home. 

In the mean time she is finding her 
own orbit in the new universe. She is 
stirred by the hopes and fears attendant 
upon her own special ambition. She 
finds an outlet for her dramatic aspira- 
tions in the welcoming ranks of the Barn 
Swallows. She plays basketball with a 
will, and has timid visions of herself, in 
some far off day, on the freshman team, 
entering the glorious struggle of a match 
game. Again, she dreams of Float Day, 
when she may pull an oar with her seven 
companions, and taste the public joy of 
being one of the freshman crew. Per- 
haps she looks with longing eyes at the 
snug little society houses dotted here 
and there about the campus, and won- 
ders if she will ever enter the door of 
one of them asa member. But she keeps 
very quiet about her hopes. It is not 
etiquette for a freshman to speak of such 
things. She can only work and wait 
patiently, and trust that merit will find 
its reward, 
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The desire for distinction in any of 
these lines of college activity pricks her 
on to yet more strenuous wrestling with 
the intellectual stints set before her, 
since failure in these would shut her out 
from any competition for honors. Her 
days are busy ones, full almost to over- 
flowing with things that must be done; 
but in the interstices are experiences 
which teach her as much, perhaps, as 
she learns from her text books. One 
day, not long after her arrival, she finds 
that she is not an individual only, but a 
member of a class as well. Other fresh- 
man units make the same discovery. 
Gradually they merge and fuse until 
they stand together as a body, an in- 
dividuality, as it were, with its own char- 
acteristics and possibilities. 

The first public appearance of the 
class is on Tree Day, which is the most 
charming of all Wellesley’s out of door 
festivals. The whole college, in costume, 
marches in and out among the trees over 
green slopes and into miniature valleys, 
and the changing harmony of soft colors 
as couple succeeds couple would set a 
painter's nerves tingiing with eestasy if 
he were there to see. But no outside 
guest is bidden to attend this college 
party, and Wellesley plays the charming 
hostess only to herself. 

Tree Day is a merry revel in which all 
the classes join. But it has another 
significance. For the seniors, it marks 
their last appearance before the college 
world, and they spare no pains to make 
it impressive. For the freshmen, it is 
the first. They have their reputation to 
make, and they stand or fall in public 
opinion by what they do. At that time 
they tell all their class secrets—secrets 
that is, unless the prying sophomores 
have already robbed them of all mystery. 
The freshmen guard these well, but 
sometimes fate plavs into the hands of 
their enemy. 

One class, which was freshman only a 
few short months ago, had the exasper- 
ating experience of hearing its class 
song, which was to take the college by 
storm on Tree Day, sung by mocking 
sophomores under their windows just 
the night before. By some ironical mis- 
take, too, the gown for the mistress of 
ceremonies was sent to a sophomore, and 
to add still further to their discomfiture, 
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their tormentors walked in to dinner on 
Tree Day with placards announcing all 
the rest of the freshmen secrets. The 
song, the motto, the class flower, the 
orator, the mistress of ceremonies, all 
were known. Minerva’s gown, too, was 
in the enemy’s hands. 

But the freshmen had one checkmate. 
The time honored spade with which the 
sophomore tree must always be planted 
was in their hands. There was conster- 
nation in the ranks of both classes; but 
finally, just half an hour before the 
ceremonies were to begin, the gown and 
spade were exchanged in the presence of 
an amused audience. Then the college 
scattered to array itself for the festivi- 
ties. 

Tree Day this vear was as bewitching 
as usual. The seniors represented a 
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color study from the scenery about the 
college, and the dance, which is always 
one of the most exquisite things about 
the Tree Day program, was given by 
girls dressed as butterflies, moths, ferns, 
and the rhododendrons which are par- 
ticularly beautiful at Wellesley. The 
freshmen, dressed as Greek maidens, in 
exquisite delicate shades, revived the 
old Greek hoop dance. As they went 
through the quaint, graceful figures 
centering about the laurel wound hoops, 
the murmur of approval assured them 
that their long, patient preparation had 
not been in vain; and after the holiday, 
they went back to their books, like many 
freshmen before them, feeling that their 
time of probation was over, and their 


right and title in the college world was 


fully established. 





THE DISCOVERER. 


THE STORY OF THE MAN—GENIUS OR VISIONARY—WHO TRIED TO HARNESS THE WINDS. 


BY IRA S. DODD. 


OHN MARCH was the minister at 
Sunset City, a town on the hastily 
built and already bankrupt railroad 
which, according to the prospectus is- 
sued by its promoters a few years before, 
was “ destined to open up the finest and 
most fertile region of virgin prairie in 
the Northwest.” 

On this particular afternoon March 
was not looking after souls. ‘With gun 
and game bag, he had escaped from the 
crude monotony of the town for the sake 
of a little downright loneliness on the 
prairie, and for an incidental chance at 
a few ducks. He had gone a couple of 
miles, and near the place where the rail- 
road crossed the river, with its timbered 
fringe of bottom land, he had been lucky 
enough to bring down a couple of mal- 
lards as they flew out of a little slough 
in a hollow. 

He was gathering up his game when 
a man emerged from a ravine, and they 
met on a wind swept knoll. It was a 
crisp autumn day. The everlasting 
prairie breeze had a tingle prophetic of 
winter, and the hearty greetings custom- 
arv between strangers in a new coun- 
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try contained, on March’s part, a natural 
allusion to the wind and weather. 

Instead of the conventional reply, the 
stranger fixed upon him a penetrating 
glance of mingled inquiry and entreaty, 
and, after a moment’s pause, said in a 
solemn tone: 

“ Have you ever thought of the power 
stored up in the winds?” Then, with- 
out Waiting for response, he broke forth 
in a harangue on the waste of this wind 
power. 

* Yes, sir,” he concluded, “The air 
of these prairies is full of it. The great- 
est power on earth is all about us— 
power that would operate all the ma- 
chinery, turn all the mills, run all the 
railroads, drive all the ships. And all 
going to waste because no one has 
learned how to catch and tame it!” 

The speaker was a man of possibly 
fifty vears, whose coarse brown clothes, 
rudely patched and the worse for wear, 
vet clean, betokened dignity in priva- 
tion. As he spoke, he waved his hand 
in a sweeping gesture which ended as 
his arm dropped by his side in a convul- 
sive, almost furtive, closing of the fist, 
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as though he would clutch some unseen 
treasure. 

Listening to the stranger, and swift- 
ly looking him over, John March said to 
himself, “ Another crank!” But cranks 
always attracted March. The broad, 
florid countenance; the light blue eyes, 
restless, yet dreamy; the massive fore- 
head crowned with an aureole of scant 
but long and wavy gray hair, escaping 
under the battered felt hat, reminded 
him of one of his most revered college 
professors. 

It was thirty years ago, in the early 
seventies, before the day of compressed 
air and electric power; a time when ideas 
which have since become potent realities 
were seething confusedly in many brains. 
March himself was more given to vague 
speculations upon mechanical powers 
than was altogether good for his work 
in the ministry. 

The man might be a crank, but he 
excited curiosity. A few sympathetic 
questions won his confidence, 

“You seem, sir, a man who under- 
stands these things better than any one 
I have met for a long time,” he said, with 
a pathetic dignity; “‘ and I believe I may 
trust you. If you have an hour to spare, 
I should like to show you something 
which no one else in this neighborhood 
has seen.” 

He led the way down the ravine until, 
in a sheltered hollow, they came to a di- 
lapidated log cabin. 

It flashed across March that this must 
be the cabin which had figured in the 
tragedy of the McCook claim. The 
claim itself was still unsettled, and in 
fact avoided because of its evil reputa- 
tion. As to the cabin, only a few set- 
tlers knew its precise location, and 
scarcely one of them would have ven- 
tured to enter it. 

Here the stranger had established 
himself. Outwardly, few signs of occu- 
pancy appeared, but as March entered 
he noticed that there had been an at- 
tempt to make the old ruin habitable. 
His curiosity was excited by a curtain 
of stout unbleached sheeting which di- 
vided the single room and concealed half 
of it, but he asked no questions. His 
host, deftly uncovering the embers in 
the stove and filling it from a pile of 
dried sticks, soon had a roaring blaze; 


then, seating himself on an empty box, 
he said: 

“*] promised to show you something, 
but I think first I ought to tell you 
a little about myself.” 

He paused a moment, and then, in a 
hesitating manner, began: 

“My family—but it’s no use to say 
anything about them; no, nor to tell you 
my name—not just now. There was a 
disagreement, and I left home. I had a 
strong mechanical turn of mind, and 
learned the machinist’s trade, but I was 
rather reckless—not bad, you under- 
stand, but just restless, unsteady, al- 
ways wanting to try something new. 
For a little while 1 worked at steam- 
boating; then I ran an engine on a rail- 
road. Perhaps you don’t know it, but 
machinists make poor engineers; always 
worrying about the insides of their en- 
gines, just like a man with dyspepsia 
who has picked up a little doctoring. 
But engines those days were not what 
they are now, and I kept pestering the 
boss about improvements, ideas of my 
own that [ wanted him to try. 

“He said my notions were all non- 
sense, and finally discharged me. But I 
see some of those very contrivances, my 
own old wrinkles, on a good many en- 
gines now. 

“ By the time I was thirty years old 
I had settled down in a railroad shop at 
—at a place back in the Kast. I had a 
good wife—too good for me. Her folks, 
who were well to do, helped us some; 
we saved all we could, and soon had a 
nice little home of our own. ‘Two chil- 
dren were born to us, and I was happy 
as I never had been before—and never 
have been since. 

“T was a good mechanic; it was born 
in me. I found out that I was some- 
thing more. I was an inventor. Yes, 
sir! I have invented several things of 
great utility. And now I believe myself 
to be even more than an inventor. 
I am a discoverer! I have almost 
reached my goal. I shall soon be 
able to give the world the benefit of a 
discovery which is destined to revolu- 
tionize industry! ” 

This announcement was made with a 
crescendo of excitement which gave 
March an inkling of the character of 
his new acquaintance, and also warned 
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him that an interesting story was likely 
to be spoiled. Buta few tactful remarks 
served to quiet his host and lead him 
back to his narrative. 

“ Yes, my troubles. It was away back 
in the fifties. A good many things need- 
ed improvement then—they do now, for 
that matter; but there was more chance 
then for an inventor. I rose to be 
foreman in one of the shops, and about 
that time I worked out my first inven- 
tion—or, at least, the first 1 took the 
trouble topatent. It wasan improvement 
in car trucks, a small matter, it seems 
to me now, though I felt important 
enough over it then, and, in fact, it has 
proved valuable. 

“JT wanted the railroad company to 
adopt it. They tried it on a few cars, 
admitted that it might be of some use, 
and finally offered me an absurdly small 
sum for my patent right. Then my 
troubles began. An epidemic of fever 
broke out in town. I was the only one 
of my family that escaped it; my little 
boy died. My work was interrupted, ex- 
penses increased, and, in sore need and 
discouragement, 1 closed with the com- 
pany’s offer and sold out my patent to 
them for a few hundred dollars. 

“ Will you believe it, sir? No sooner 
had they got legal possession of my in- 
vention than they set to work to apply 
it to all their cars! Yes, sir! They 
robbed me! It was nothing less. <A 
small royalty on that patent right would 
have made me independent. I would 
not now be working out the greatest 
discovery of the age under circum- 
stances as disadvantageous as those in 
which you see me—and perhaps my dear 
wife might still be alive.” 

Here the stranger paused and covered 
his face with his hands. But a moment 
later he went on: 

“Thad partly worked out another in- 
vention far more important than the 
ear truck improvement; a simple con- 
trivance by which the draft in the fire 
box of a locomotive could be immensely 
inereased and combustion rendered so 
nearly perfect that a fraction of the fuel 
commonly used—they were just begin- 
ning to use coal then—would give far 
more power than is even now devel- 
oped, 

“In utilized the 


this invention I 
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wind—the force of the air as the engine 
rushes through it. And in this idea 
lay the germ of—but | mustn’t touch 
on that—just yet. It doesn’t excite me 
to think about it, but it is a long time 
since I have had an appreciative lis- 
tener, and I believe it does excite me 
to talk about it. I did not attempt to 
patent this second invention. It was 
hardly complete. I had little money to 
spare, and the railroad company’s rob- 
bery had disgusted me with patent 
rights. 

“In fact, [ was so indignant with 
them that I would have thrown up my 
position in the shop; but my poor wife 
Legged me not to. She couldn't bear to 
think of going away from the place 
where our little boy was buried, and in 
her grief and my own, I couldn’t do any- 
thing to cross her. 

“ A miserable year passed away, and 
then the war broke out. I enlisted. I 
couldn't stand that shop any longer— 
and you know how it was; everybody 
was carried away with the excitement. 

“Well, I went into the navy and 
served as machinist and assistant en- 
gineer on a steamboat that had been 
made over into a gunboat. I made sev- 
eral ocean trips in her, once clear down 
to Florida; came near going to the bot- 
tom in a gale off Hatteras. Steamboats 
at sea? Yes, sir; lots of them. You 
would be surprised at the old tubs that 
were sent down the coast during thewar. 
Why, sir, I actually saw New York ferry 
boats in gales that big ships had all they 
could do to weather! 

“'That war taught us many things, 
and one of them was that anything 
could go to sea. But it taught me some- 
thing else; something hidden thus far 
from other men; it taught me the secret 
of the winds! 

“ In the engine room of that gunboat, 
[ fell to thinking about my unfinished 
invention. I studied over it by day; in 
my odd moments [ covered seraps of 
paper with caleulations and diagrams. | 
dreamed about it at night. I began to 
feel myself close to the solution of my 
problem, which was—but perhaps you 
wouldn’t understand it, and it’s no mat- 
ter, any way; for about this time a far 
greater thing came to me. 

“Our engine was of the old walking 
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beam style, and while laboring in heavy 
seas, a bolt was sprung outside. I was 
ordered to go up and tighten it. 1t was 
frightful enough down below, with the 
rolling and pitching, and the old hulk 
groaning and shivering as though her 
inwards were collapsing. But it was 
even worse coming suddenly out of the 
engine room into full view of that awful 
sea. Ll remember it seemed to me a liv- 
ing, angry beast, with a hundred mouths 
gaping, ready to swallow us whole. 

“My job was a dangerous one, and [ 
can’t deny that I was frightened at first. 
But, if you will believe me, when I 
managed to reach the deck and was 
crawling on hands and knees towards 
that walking beam, I could think only 
of the tremendous power going to waste 
in the wind that threatened to sweep 
me away like some insect. And I re- 
member as distinctly as if it was this 
moment how I found myself making 
mental calculations of its force. 

“Two or three times | had to go on 
deck to fix that bolt, and the last time, 
just as 1 got my wrench on it, the boat 
gave a sudden lurch. Something struck 
me—theascending beam, I suppose—and 
knocked me senseless. They say I would 
have gone overboard if one of the crew 
hadn’t grabbed me just in time. All I 
know is that I found myself in my bunk, 
with the boat lying quietly in Beaufort 
harbor. They told me I had been un- 
conscious for twenty four hours. 

“ But I knew better. 1 tell you, sir, 
| had a vision! I cannot tell exactly 
how it began, but 1 know I heard a voice 
saying, ‘The power of the winds, the 
power of the winds!” And as the voice 
died away, lines of light began to shoot 
across the blackness all about me. At 
lirst I was dazzled and confused. I tried 
to shut my eyes. It was no use. A mys- 
terious force—it seemed like the power 
of a living person—compelled me_ to 
fix my attention on those flashing lines. 
The voice came again, this time in a 
whisper close to my ear: * Look! Behold 
the secret of the imprisoned winds!’ 

* The lines began to take shape. They 
formed a diagram. It seemed like the 
plan of a locomotive, but it was differ- 
ent. I saw parts of the invention I had 





heen working at, but everything was 
There was some new prin- 


changed. 
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ciple. ‘This engine needed no steam; a 
mightier power was driving it at terrific 
speed. 

“It came and went, it grew dim, dis- 
appeared, reappeared—all in diagram, 
mind you; every part clearly marked, 
and each time in a new position, as if 
with the intention of showing the whole 
machine. It was not a locomotive at 
all; it was something greater! 

“For a long time 1 was puzzled and 
distracted. The effort to understand, 
to grasp the meaning of it, was agony. It 
was awful. But the voice kept whis- 
pering, ‘The power of the imprisoned 
winds!’* And all at once the explana- 
tion of it, the whole thing, flashed into 
my brain with a distinctness that was 
like a shock. 

“That machine, sir, was driven by 
wind power; and in its transformations 
it revealed the secret by which wind 
power can be gathered up, imprisoned, 
tamed, made to serve the use of man- 
kind! I saw it all for an instant, and 
then there was a dreadful blank, and 
I knew no more until I awoke in the 
harbor. They sent me to the hospital, 
and in a little while 1 was all right, ex- 
cept that my head hurt me. It has hurt 
off and on ever since; but that is a small 
matter, 

“What really troubles me is that I 
have never been able to recall that dia- 
gram perfectly. The principle of it re- 
mains perfectly clear; yet details, small 
in themselves, but essential to its work- 
ing, elude me. But I tell you, the 
greatest discovery of the age is mine— 
yes, mine! Anda very little now stands 
between me and success. ‘Those missing 
links! I believe I’ve found at least one 
of them since I came to these prairies. 
] am called to this great work, and it 
must be, it shall be, tinished! 

“ But I must control myself if 1 am 
to tell you the rest. Soon after this I 
went home. My wife had been well 
taken care of by her folks. In fact, 
she was better off than when I left. Her 
grandfather had died and left her a 
small property—about a thousand dol- 
lars. 

“| said little to her about my vision. 
T told her, however, that I had made a 
discovery that would soon make us 
rich, and the best of it was, it was too 
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big a thing for any railroad company 
to filch from me. I could have gone 
back to work in the shop. ‘They offered 
mea place. But I distrusted those rail- 
road people. I suspected they knew I 
had a valuable secret. I sold our house, 
and we moved away to a little town not 
far from Chicago, a quiet place where I 
could give my whole attention to per- 
fecting my discovery. 

“Sir, my fate has been that of other 
great discoverers. My experiments were 
costly. Several times, on the very verge 
of success, I was compelled to begin all 
over again. In possession of a secret 
worth millions, I found myself reduced 
to destitution. 

“T had been too absorbed in my work 
to notice that my wife was growing pale 
and wasted until, when my troubles were 
at the worst, she took to her bed. The 
doctor said it was nervous exhaustion; 
that she needed rest and nourishment. I 
abandoned everything else and devoted 
myself to caring for her. It was all in 
vain. I lost her. I lost the light of my 
life! I believe I should have gone crazy, 
had I not felt that I had an unfulfilled 
mission in the world. 

“My wife’s relatives, who had been 
rather cold towards us since my return 
from the war and my occupation with 
the discovery, came to us at the time of 
her death. They took charge of our 
little girl. It was hard to part with her, 
but what could I do? And I felt sure 
that the separation would be brief. I 
Was sure—ves, sure as I am now—that 
] should reach my goal, and then—I 
shall make my dear girl a princess! 

“T came out here to study the free 
winds. These prairies are even better 
than the seas for that. But I am sadly 
hampered by circumstances. I have 
been almost tempted to take some capi- 
talist into my confidence, in order to 
secure needful financial assistance. But 
some overtures | made to Harpster, who 
is, I believe, the most enterprising man 
in your town, were so coldly—I may 
say, contemptuously—received, that I 
will have nothing more to do with him 
or his like. IT shall depend on myself. 
In a little while I shall be able to snap 
my fingers at him and all his tribe. 

“ But I am keeping you too long. I 
promised to show you something. I 
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hesitate even now. Perhaps you won’t 
understand. Perhaps—but I believe 
I can trust you!” 

The stranger arose and, lighting a 
candle, bade March follow him behind 
the curtain which concealed half the 
room. An old chest, battered by much 
travel, a bag of sacking stuffed with dry 
grass and covered with a gray blanket, 
which evidently served as a bed, a rude 
bench on which a few tools and sec- 
tions of models were lying, were all that 
March noticed in the dim light. 

But the stranger, going to the farther 
end of the room, put his hand upon one 
of the rough logs and said: 

“Can you see anything? Does this 
log look different from the rest? ” 

March came closer, and had to con- 
fess that he could see nothing unusual. 

“Then look here! ” 

With a dexterous movement, the old 
man, slipping his fingers underneath, 
raised a section of the log, which, partly 
cracked by age and the action of the 
elements, partly cut very skilfully, made 
a cover concealing a hollow. Out of this 
he carefully lifted a roll like a small 
wall map. Replacing the lid, he hung 
this roll upon a nail and unfolded it 
reverently. 

“T keep it in there for safety,” he 
said. Then, with a pause and a deep 
sigh: 

“ You are the first one, except myself, 
who has ever seen this. It is the copy 
of the diagram I saw in my vision.” 

By the light of the candle March ex- 
amined it. At first it seemed like a 
labyrinth of lines. Then he could dis- 
tinguish cylinders, pistons, and the out- 
line of what seemed a large boiler; but 
as he gave it this name, the stranger 
corrected him. 

“No, not a boiler, a receiver—of wind 
power. Look at the front of it.” The 
front, as March saw, was trumpet 
shaped, like a huge mouth. “ And then 
look at this interior cylinder; that is 
the compressor, where the force is 
caught and confined.” 

And then the old man went on with 
an explanation which became excited, 
incoherent, confused as the diagram it- 
self, as he proceeded. At last he stopped 
abruptly, as though exhausted. 

“| know it isn’t right here, and here, 
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and here ”*—putting his fingers on the 
places. “It is not the same as what I 
saw. It won’t work until I get these 
details back again.” 

March noticed that at the points indi- 
cated there were fresh pencil lines and 
marks of frequent erasures. 

“JT don’t know; sometimes it seems 
easy; I think I almost have it. And 
then again—and lately it has been so 
most of the time. I fear I shall never 
get it right. I fear I may not live to 
perfect it. Do you believe, sir, that 
those who have passed away ever speak 
tous? Because I have thought at night, 
when I lay there on my bed, that I heard 
Alice calling me! ” 

And then, without waiting for reply, 
“ But it is getting late, sir, and I must 
not detain you. I need not ask you to 
respect the secret of a man struggling 
with difficulty. I don’t know why I 
have shown you this and told you what 
I have; but I have been desperately 
lonely of late. I just had to take some 
one into my confidence; and I trust 
you. And some day, when success comes 
to me, as it must—yes, as it musf{—I will 
remember you.” 
~ Carefully replacing the precious dia- 
gram in its secret crypt, he led the 
way to the door. The sun had set, and 
twilight was deepening into dusk. 

“Your nearest and best way home,” 
said the old man, “ will be to take the 
railroad track. I will show you up to 
” 

They set forth together, after March 
had insisted on leaving one of his ducks 
for his new friend’s supper. As they 
neared the railroad embankment, they 
came upon a small hand car, such as 
trackmen use, partially concealed in the 
brush. 

“That,” said the old man, with a 
chuckle, “ is my prairie sailboat. Look 
here! ” 

And, stepping to the ear, he raised a 
short mast,about which a sail was furled. 

“Wind power again,” he said with a 
short laugh. ‘“ You see, I have a station 
down the road three or four miles away 
where I take observations. There is a 
high knoll, where the wind has full 
sweep, and I can measure pressures and 
velocities.” 

March’s curiosity was not satisfied, 
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but it was growing late, and he feared 
the effect of starting his friend off on 
further explanations. He _ therefore 
bade him good by, with a promise to see 
him again soon. 

As he walked along the track towards 
home, an overheard conversation between 
Swazey, the station agent, and the con- 
ductor of “ Number 2 ” occurred to him. 
Swazey had unlimbered the batteries of 
his ready profanity against some one 
who “goes sailing up and down 
the road as if he owned it; ” and the con- 
ductor agreed that “ the old cuss 
would get himself and other people into 
trouble if he didn’t stop it.” 

March knew that the station agent 
was given to hyperbole, and had _ paid 
little attention to his explosion. But 
that evening, when he went to the post 
office for his mail, he met Swazey and 
asked what he and the conductor had 
been talking about. 

“ Why,” said Swazey, “ there’s an old 
fellow that’s got a hand car rigged up 
with a sail; and he actually goes sailing 
on the thing. The other day, when 
there was a high wind, he went past the 
station at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. You ought to see him. Don’t 
know who he is or where he came from, 
or how he got his car. The section 
hands say he’s an old railroad man— 
worked in the shops at Wellville for a 
month or so; must have stole his car 
out of the scrap heap there. I’ve tried 
to get the section men to stop him; 
but they say he’s a poor old man, don’t 
do nobody no harm, and they ain't 
agoing to bother with him, any way. 
They think it’s fun to see him; they 
eall him § Old Wind Power.’ But he'll 
come to grief some day—run into a 
train or something—and then Ill be 
blamed for it. I’ve a great mind to have 
him arrested.” 

March went home, half resolved to 
see and warn the discoverer on the mor- 
row. But during the night, with the 
suddenness characteristic of the prairie, 
winter set in. When March arose in the 
morning, a-small blizzard was blowing 
with its arctic sting and haze of finely 
powdered snow. 

March’s first impulse was a sigh of re- 
eret. The duck shooting was plainly at 
anend. Afterbreakfast,a couple of men, 
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shaggy in snow bepowdered fur coats, 
came, asking him to officiate at a funeral 
ten or twelve miles away. ‘The trip con- 
sumed the day, and it was nearly dark 
when he reached home again. His new 
friend, the discoverer, was not exactly 
forgotten, but side tracked. 

The discoverer passed a_ restless 
night; his talk with March had excited 
him. It had revived torpid memories. 
With a longing that was absolute pain, 
his thoughts wandered to his little girl. 
He began talking to himself, as he often 
did when alone. 

“ It’s three years and more since I’ve 
seen her. She must be growing up— 
she’]l be a woman before 1 know it. IJ 
wonder if she’s forgetting me! 

“For her sake, I must finish this 
thing. I must see it through. I am 
glad I had that talk with the preacher. 
He don’t know much. 1 could see that 
he didn’t grasp the principle of my dis- 
covery. But it does help to talk it over 
with another person, and he’s honest. 
Somehow, he comforted me. Now I 
think of it, 1 believe I saw something I 
never thought of before, when I was 
trying to explain the diagram to him.” 

He went to the hollow log, took out 
the roll, and began poring over it. 

* Yes, | must change the compressor. 
] must get more of the dynamic force. 
I must go down the road in the morning 
and get an observation on that point of 
the dynamic force. The wind seems 
rising. I hope it will blow a gale; that 
is just what [ want.” 

He replaced the diagram and lay down 
upon the rude bed. But his mind 
worked relentlessly, and he heard his 
dead wife calling him again. Her voice 
seemed to come from afar, vet it sound- 
ed with startling distinctness within the 
eabin. It was long past midnight be- 
fore he fell into a troubled sleep. 

When he awoke, it was broad day- 
light; and though his hut was sheltered 
in the hollow, he could hear the wind 
roaring above, and the first sight that 
greeted him was that of little peninsulas 
of snow which had sifted through the 
chinks of the logs upon the rough floor. 

“This is too bad. T was counting on 
that observation today. I cannot stand 


many more disappointments.” 
He went out and walked as far as the 
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railroad track. Little snow had as yet 
fallen, but the air was too thick to make 
a trip on his sailing ear safe. He re- 
turned, got his breakfast, and waited for 
a lull in the storm. Several times dur- 
ing the day he was on the point of start- 
ing, but gave it up, and spent the time 
either studying his diagram or comple- 
ting an apparatus for measuring * dy- 
namie force” at his station. 

Late in the afternoon the sun began 
to break through the clouds intermit- 
tently, with pale and chilly glitter. Go- 
ing up to the railroad track, he saw that 
the wind had blown it quite clean of snow 
inallexposed places. He waited nolonger, 
but hauled his car to the rails, and was 
soon speeding eastward, crouching be- 
hind his sail for procection against the 
showers of snow sent up when the car 
happened to strike little drifts. 

About an hour earlier, an engine 
armed with a snow plow pulled out of 
the round house at Wellville, with Hank 
Tronson in the cab. His orders were 
to run westward to the station beyond 
Sunset City and clear out any snow 
which might have drifted into the cuts, 
so that tho evening train should not be 
delayed. He found no drifts to speak 
of—nothing that needed caution—and 
let his engine go at a good gait. 

Just before the discoverer reached 
his destination, on a level piece of track 
where he flew along at high speed, there 
was a shallow but rather long cut, where 
the snow had drifted slightly. 

The discoverer, crouching behind his 
sail, could see but little of the track 
ahead. The thin, driving fog of snow 
obscured everything, while the roaring 
wind which bore him swiftly onward 
carried all approaching sound away. A 
wonderful exaltation had come. over 
him as he flew along. Through the 
wind the voice of his wife seemed to 
come to him again; this time, full of 
some great hope. 

As ‘Tronson’s engine entered the cut, 
his snow plow threw a white cloud into 
the air. As it cleared, something white 
and ghostly loomed up, coming straight 
towards him. 

“My God, what’s that!” By quick, 
instinctivé motions, the throttle was 
shut, the brake turned on, the reversing 
lever thrown back. 
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Too late! There was a smothered 
shock, followed by a splintering crash. 

Before they had fairly come to a stop, 
Tronson and his fireman had dropped 
from the cab and were around in front 
of. the engine. The headlight was 
smashed, a few splinters of boards were 
scattered over the boiler, and around the 
sharp upper nose of the snow plow 
something white was wrapped. — Its 
ribbon-like fragments flapped and 
streamed in the wind like ghostly pen- 


nants. For a moment they gazed at it 
in awed silence. Then the fireman 


spoke: 

“ Hank, we've hit the old fellow with 
the hand car. That's his sail.” 

Hank’s only answer was * The devil!” 
and without another word the two men 
hurried forward. 

A dark object lay upon the bank, high 
up at one side. One look was enough, 
as they bent over him. Blood was soak- 
ing through his torn clothing, but his 
face and head were unharmed; his lips 
were moving as if in prayer, a smile 
came over his face, and with a gentle 
sigh and a slight convulsive shudder, 
his breath stopped. 

The little blizzard blew itself out dur- 
ing the night, and the morning was cold 
and clear. As March went into one of 
the stores for some needed trifle, he met 
ihe old settler who had told him the 
story of the McCook claim. After the 
usual greeting, the man said: 

“ You remember that cabin down in 
the hollow east of the ford that I was 
telling you about one night? Well, it 
was burned down late yesterday after- 
noon, | thought [ saw smoke over in that 
direction when I went out to the shed 
to look after my cattle, but the snow was 
flying, so T couldn't be sure. But when 
{ crossed the ford this morning, I said to 
myself, ‘Tl go and have a look, and see 
if there was really a fire over there in 
the brush.’ Well, sir, when I came to 
the place where the cabin stood, there 
was nothing but a heap of ashes and 
half burned logs. They were smolder- 
ing a little yet, and [ got a pole and 
poked around in them. Couldn’t find 
nothing except the plates of the stove. 
They say an old man has been squatting 
in the cabin lately. Perhaps he went 
out and left a fire burning in that old 


rickety stove, and it just fell to pieces. 
Any way, the old shanty is clean burned 
up, and, knowing what I do about it, 
I'm rather glad. Itll make it easier 
passing along that way nights.” 

March went home troubled in mind, 
and he was on the point of going to 
see for himself and make sure that his 
new friend had not perished in the 
flames, when there was a knock at his 
door. 

He opened it and admitted the doctor, 
who was acting coroner. 

“Good morning, Mr. March. Fine 
morning after the storm. But I’ve come 
on business. There was an old man 
killed on the railroad yesterday. It 
seems he was riding on a hand car pro- 
pelled by a sail—queer thing, wasn’t it? 
Queerest performance I ever heard of. 
About two miles east of the station he 
was run into by an engine and almost 
instantly killed. Nobody knows who he 
was or where he came from or anything 
about him. The county will have to 
bury him, but we thought it only right 
to have a simple funeral service, and I 
have come to ask you to take charge of 
a 

March sat for a moment in dazed 
perplexity. Should he tell what he 
knew? After all, how little he knew! 
The discoverer had not told him his 
name. He had given him no clue to 
the dwelling place of any of his kin; 
he was even uncertain how much of 
his story might be the product of a dis- 
ordered imagination. The burning of 
the cabin had effectually destroyed any 
record that might have been found 
among his poor belongings; even the 
precious diagram had perished. 

March said to himself, * The man liv- 
ing trusted me; he chose to remain in 
the shadow. Now that he is dead I will 
not betray him to idle curiosity.” And 
then, looking up, he answered the doc- 
tor: 

“Poor, friendless man! 
come.” 

At the appointed hour, March stood in 
the vacant room next to the drug store. 
Empty boxes and other disjecta were 
piled against the walls. Besides himself, 
the only persons present were the doc- 
tor: Swazey, the station agent, with a 
sort of “I told you so” expression on 


Yes, 
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his face; Regulus, the fussy German 
who kept the drug store; the undertaker, 
and one of his men. In a cheap coffin 
standing on trestles in the middle of the 
room lay all that was mortal of the dis- 
coverer. 

March looked long and tenderly at the 
face. Once more it reminded him of his 
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revered college professor. All the ex- 
citement had gone, and—March was 
sure of it as he looked—a faint smile of 
triumph was upon the still countenance. 

As he opened his Bible to read the 
Stranger’s Psalm, he said to himself, 

“Yes, he has made his discovery at 
last! ” 





IN THE AVENUE DU BOIS. 


A MOMENT since, I paced almost alone 
This wonderful wide way, of all her streets 
The one wherein the pulse of Paris beats 
Most gaily. Like some sweep of beachway, blown 
Empty by west born winds, the tapering line 
Of path and drive swelled up the rising ground 
Toward the Arch, deserted, and I found 
The most majestic mile in Europe mine! 


Was it some word I did not comprehend, 
Some sign too subtle for my grosser sense, 
That, in an instant, brought, I know not whence, 
This throng that fills the path from end to end? 
Or was it that the wizard April sun 
Bent and tapped lightly at the myriad doors 
Wherefrom this tide of laughter daily pours? 
I know but this—a miracle was done! 


The children ! 


All the world’s a garden grown, 


Thrilled with a rush of inter-rippling words 

Than all the liquid babble of the birds 
Supremely sweeter, and my steps are strown 
With faces made of roses, and my hand 

Kept busy with the venturesome, who stray 

Out of their course and pause upon the way 
To bend above some treasure in the sand. 


An instant gone, it was a little face 
Framed in white satin, and two violets 
That looked me through, and fathomed the regrets 
Of my whole lifetime in a second’s space. 
And now see where he stands, that elder one, 
Poised straight and slender, with the languid south 
Snared in his eyes and in his proud young mouth— 
Ah, God, ah, God, why hast Thou hid the sun? 


1 thought them long since dead, these dreams, and yet 
Behold, they stand before me in the way, 
Amid the throng of little ones at play, 
Gowned in their ashen robes of vain regret ! 
Ah, first love of my young believing heart, 
Haven of my hopes, white light across my fears, 
How strange it is to think the empty years 
Might of this heaven have granted us a part ! 


How slow upon the air the music dies ! 
How blind am J, how loath to understand ! 
The wraiths of dreams denied brush by me, and 
I find my unborn bairns in strangers’ eyes ! 
Exiled, I watch them romping as they run, 
Heartsick for this that now can never be : 
One that should at my coming run to me! 
Ah, God, ah, God, why hast Thou hid the sun? 


Guy Wetmore Carryl. 














The Profession of Architecture. 
BY J. P. COUGHLAN. 


THE PROFESSION THAT HAS BEEN CALLED THE GREATEST OF 
ALL, BECAUSE IT IS THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE—THE ARCHI- 
TECT’S TRAINING, THE GREAT EARNINGS THAT MAY BE HIS, AND 


HOW THEY ARE SECURED. 


'T was only at some indeterminate time 
in recent years that the adjective 
* liberal ” came to be generally accepted 
in America as applicable to the profes- 
sion of the architect. Previous to that 
time, the country carpenter or stone 
mason, and the city jerrybuilder or con- 
tractor, unhesitatingly made, as_ they 
still make, the most ancient of all pro- 
fessions do duty as a second string 
to their more commonplace vocations. 
Nowadays all that is changed. The de- 
mand for palatial and elaborate man- 
sions, beautiful and commanding public 
buildings, and business structures that 
are epitomized cities in themselves, has 
gained for the architect a recognition 
of his proper position. The American 
Institute of Architects and the Archi- 
tectural League have contributed to this 
result. Membership in either of these 
societies does for the architect what the 
diploma of a leading college does for the 
doctor or the call to the bar does for the 
lawyer. 

The architect has even greater ad- 
vantages than either the lawyer or the 
doctor in that he is in immediate touch 
with the two great interests of life, the 
industrial and the artistic. He works 
hand in hand alike with the sculptor and 
the painter, and with the great leaders 
of business enterprise. 


THE EARNINGS OF AN ARCHITECT. 


The rewards of architecture, in Amer- 
ica at least, are sufficient for any reason- 
able ambition. It offers a field and a 
fortune unequaled in any other pro- 
fession. The man who builds up a large 
practice, either through his own ability 


* This is the fourth of a, series of articles on the earning xs of the great professions. 
? in July, and ‘ 


in the June Munsev’s, “ The Physician and His Fees ” 
article will deal with the doata as a profession. 


or through influence and friends, com- 
mands a generous and certain income, 
and one that is rarely curtailed by “ bad 
debts.” As in all professions, there are 
great extremes, and the rewards depend 
entirely upon the man, his opportunities 
and circumstances. Many full fledged 
architects earn only fifteen hundred dol- 
Jars a year, while a few have incomes of 


a hundred thousand dollars. Among 
the ten thousand practising architects 


in the United States, there are a few 
favored ones yho make a net income of 
more than the larger figure, but they 
are so exceptional as to be almost a 
negligible quantity. 

In considering the earnings of the 
architect, there are two classes to be 
taken into consideration—the .wage 
earner, and the man in business for him- 
self. The latter’s income comes entirely 
from his commissions. The former is a 
salaried employee, usually known as a 
draftsman until such time as he can 
blossom out for himself with the more 
glorified term engraved on a brass plate. 
Almost every architect goes through 
this preliminary stage. 

The largest office in New York has a 
staff of about a hundred draftsmen, each 
one a competent architect, well ground- 
ed in all that pertains to his profession. 
The salaries paid to them range from 
eighteen hundred to five thousand dol- 
lars a year, the average being twenty five 
hundred dollars. Many are content with 
this comfortable certainty, and would 
rather hold to it than go out into uncer- 
tain waters at the helm of their own 
ship of business. Some add to their in- 
comes by executing minor commissions 
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in their own time, and now and then one 
will open an experimental office of his 
own, while still working for another. 

In order to consider architecture as 
an investment, it is necessary to glance 
at the work of preparation and its cost. 
Some architects who have grown up in 
the profession have attended no institu- 
tion, but none, so far as I have been able 
to learn, has gained a high place who 
has not devoted years to technical and 
practical study. 

THE TRAINING OF AN ARCHITECT. 

* Before entering upon the study of 
architecture,” says an authority on the 
subject, “the pupil should be a good 
writer and a fair arithmetician; that 
is to say, he should have a knowledge 
of decimals, fractions, square and cube 
root, and mensuration. He should be 
able to deal with simple equations in 
algebra, should have mastered the first 
three books of Euclid, and should pos- 
sess a knowledge of practical plane and 
solid geometry. ‘To these should be 
added free hand drawing, elementary 
physics, practical mechanics, and ele- 
mentary chemistry.” 

There are now in America several 
universities having departments of ar- 
chitecture. The principal of these are 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Boston; Cornell, Columbia, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. In 
all these a four year course of architec- 
ture is given, and at its end the graduate 
is competent to become a junior drafts- 
man in an architect's office, where he 
will learn the practice of his profession. 
And a vast deal he must aequire. He 
must be able to claim a good working 
acquaintance with the mechanical 
trades, the arts of the mason, carpenter, 
plumber, plasterer, tinsmith, black- 
smith, painter, glazier, and decorator, 
not to speak of the sculptor and carver. 
After that he will have to acquaint him- 
self with the principles of engineering 
and mechanies, statics, strength of ma- 
terials, the theory of arches, beams, and 
columns, the flow of air and water, ven- 
tilation and drainage, and all the math- 
ematies that attend the quantitative 
treatment of things. Then, too, he must 
be familiar with business matters, con- 
tracts, estimates, specifications, inspec- 
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tion of work, settling of accounts, ad- 
justment of responsibility. 

Moreover, all these would be of little 
use without capacity and attainment in 
art. The architect must have an in- 
herent good taste, and with it the artis- 
tie skill and ability to produce artistic 
work. He must possess the knowledge 
that distinguishes the connoisseur, car- 
ried to the point of a technical acquaint- 
ance with historical precedents and the 
shibboleths of styles. So it is a mighty 
task that the youth has before him. 

In order that his education may be 
complete, it is considered necessary for 
him to go abroad. The School of Fine 
Arts in Paris attracts students from all 
over the world. None of the American 
schools pretends to give more than a 
thorough grounding in the principles of 
architecture. Sometimes the student is 
urged to pass a year or two in an oftice 
before he goes abroad. A young archi- 
tect of my acquaintance put it this way: 

“After leaving Columbia, I had 
enough money to pay for my course in 
France, but only just enough, and I 
did not want to waste it. For that 
reason I took service in an architect's 
office here for a year or two, in order to 
(liscover what it was I wanted most to 
learn in Paris. You see, I could only 
afford to go there once, and I wanted to 
have the knowledge to take advantage 
of what they had to teach me.” 

While American students flock to the 
Beaux Arts, few are able to pass the 
severe examination, and the rejected 
ones seek the ateliers of distinguished 
sculptors, or travel. As a matter of 
fact, to the student who is not prepared 
to spend at least four years at the Beaux 
Arts, admission there is of little advan- 
tage, for only in the fourth year is he 
taught what he most wants to know, 
the preceding vears being taken up with 
mathematics that could be acquired 
as well in America. But that fourth 
vear is undoubtedly of great advantage. 


TWELVE YEARS OF STUDY AND WORK. 


It is impossible to lay down hard and 
fast rules regarding the cost in time and 
money, of preparation for any of the 
liberal professions. Generally the fu- 
ture architect must pass at least twelve 
vears, of which eight are spent in school 
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and four devoted to practical work in an 
office, before he can claim to be really 
competent. The entire time may be 
passed in an office, but the youth will 
not advance so rapidly in the end as he 
would if he had gone to a technical 
school. As a student, he is expending 
from five hundred dollars a year up- 
ward, I do not think the average for 
eight years can be less than a thousand 
dollars a year. For his first two years 
in an office he may get a nominal sti- 
pend. At the end of ten years of study 
and work he should be able to command 
a fairly good salary, but at least two, and 
very likely four, more years will pass be- 
fore he can be called a master of his 
profession. By that time he may have 
risen from thirty dollars a week to twice 
or thrice as much; in a few large offices 
the most responsible men draw a hun- 
dred dollars weekly, or perhaps even 
more. He starts out for himself when- 
ever his courage inspires him to do so. 

The architect proper, since I suppose 
we can only accord the full honors of 
the profession to the independent prac- 
titioner of it, is paid according to a fixed 
rate of five per cent on the total cost of 
the construction of the building for 
which he makes designs, and ten per 
cent upon interior decoration, furnish- 
ing, and sculptural adornment. The et- 
iquette of the profession is rigid in 
enforcing that rate. Thus, it is easy to 
calculate that the architect who designs 
a million dollar office building receives 
a fee of fifty thousand dollars for his 
services. 

This is by no means all clear profit. 
Only the architect in command of a big 
staff of draftsmen and clerks can expect 
these lordly commissions. Almost in- 
variably time is a very important con- 
sideration; when a design for a big 
building is required, it is wanted as 
speedily as possible, that valuable land 
may not be left idle. The designing of 
such a strueture may take from six 
weeks to a year, according to the archi- 
tect’s facilities for turning it out. Nat- 
urally, a firm that ean put twenty or 
thirty men at work on the design is most 
likely to get the commission. Thus, 
while the large firms get the best and 
most profitable commissions, their ex- 
penses are enormous. 
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Like all professional men, the archi- 
tect is reticent about his monetary re- 
wards. But while a statement of a suc- 
cessful practitioner’s earnings must be 
more or less a matter of conjecture. there 
are facts on which it can be based. 

HOW GREAT FEES ARE EARNED. 

The architect of a new oftice building 
at the corner of Broad Street and Ex- 
change Place, in New York, will have 
received one of the largest fees paid in 
the profession when his work is com- 
pleted. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated at six million dollars; and, not 
counting the increased percentage paid 
for the designing of the seulptural or- 
namentation and interior decoration, 
the designer’s charge will not be less 
than three hundred thousand dollars. 
ven though he has to pay an army of 
assistants out of this, his personal profit 
must be very large. 

The architect of the new Hall of Rec- 
ords received a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Twenty five thousand 
dollars is paid for the designing of each 
of New York’s new school houses. Fees 
running into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have become tolerably com- 
mon in all the chief cities of the country 
since the introduction of the skyscraper 
and the development of the costly mod- 
ern dwelling. 

It is wise to consider what the archi- 
tect does for these fees. Of course it is 
understood that he prepares plans and 
working drawings, and superintends 
the construction, which seems simple 
enough; but the designing of the most 
unpretentious country house will oecupy 
a single draftsman from five days to 
two weeks, while one that might not 
attract any special attention will repre- 
sent the labor of two or three months. 
It would require years for one man to 
complete the plans for a modern city 
house like that of the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

The designer’s work does not begin 
with preparing a plan and supervising 
the building. And his chief coneern is 
not to devise schemes of ideal excellence. 
He must design the best house possible 
to mect certain conditions of cost, space, 
situation, utility, and a hundred other 
things. He must first obtain full in- 
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formation about the kind of building re- 
quired, whether the site is rocky—this 
has a bearing on the cost of the cellars— 
whether it is on a slope, what kind of 
water supply is to be provided for, the 
exposure to the sun, and the prevailing 
winds. He must consider the possibili- 
ties of drainage, and the attitude of the 
house to the surrounding scenery. 

All this, bear in mind, is for a simple 
country house; in the city the architect 
has to surmount many engineering diffi- 
culties as well as architectural problems. 
Indeed, one prominent architect charac- 
terized his own work in designing the 
tallest skyscraper now in New York as 
an engineering feat, with architecture 
almost wholly eliminated. He compared 
the result of his work to a vertical steel 
bridge, with railroads running up and 
down inside it. 


THE EXPENSES OF AN ARCHITECT. 

It will be seen, therefore, that if the 
income of an architect is large, his ex- 
penditure in money, time, and talent is 
also great. His income really represents 
what the merchant calls his “ turn 
over,” and in the percentage of profit 
which his “ turn over ” yields him must 
he find the reward of his own labor and 
investment. 

The equipment of an architect’s office 
is a matter of many dollars. For in- 
stance, it must have, if not a library, at 
least the nucleus of a library. A good 
architectural library can be begun on 
about two thousand dollars. When ten 
thousand dollars is expended, theaverage 
architect shudders to think of the cost of 
completing it. Architectural books are 
expensive, and, owing to the plates, they 
require delicate handling. Then, the 
office must subscribe to the professional 
papers if it would keep abreast of cur- 
rent affairs: and as architecture has no 
country, or rather is shared by all coun- 
tries, the periodicals of many nations are 
almost a necessity. Instruments, office 
rent, and salaries swallow up a large 
amount annually. 

There is another unavoidable and per- 
sistent drain on the architect’s profits, 
resulting from the custom of selecting 
a design from general plans submitted 
by a limited number of competing archi- 
tects, usually not more than three, 
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chosen from among the members of the 
Architectural League or the American 
Institute of Architects. Of course the 
successful competitor receives a com- 
mission at the regular rate. The other 
two get a nominal compensation for 
their designs, but such payment rarely 
covers more than a small part of the 
outlay in having the designs prepared. 


THE STANDING OF THE PROFESSION. 


The rewards of an architect are not 
all pecuniary. His has been called the 
greatest of all professions in that it is 
the most comprehensive. His position 
today is higher than it has ever been be- 
fore, and he and his confréres are actu- 
ated by a loftier spirit than ever before. 
The members of the two societies al- 
ready mentioned, which include all the 
notable designers in the country, are 
striving earnestly to place their calling 
in an unassailable position, and to se- 
cure full recognition of its commanding 
influence in art. That they are devoting 
their energies to the artistic develop- 
ment of their work speaks well for the 
future of the profession, and though we 
are laboring under the nightmare of the 
skyscraper at present, we are at last 
emerging from the vain and groping 
stage into a realization of the national 
importance of the art of fine building. 

The establishment of the American 
Academy at Rome, practically by the 
private munificence of a few architects 
and artists, is one of the healthy signs 
among the recent developments of ar- 
chitecture. This excellent institution 
furnishes three years’ training abroad, 
under the most favorable conditions, to 
a limited number of young architects 
and artists chosen by competition. The 
idea is not so much to regard the per- 
sonal advantage to the individual stu- 
dent, but rather to consider the training 
of his talents as a benefit to his country. 
When we compare the few students at 
Rome with the number of architects now 
practising, it would seem that the effort 
was puny and trivial; but, after all, the 
architect is an artist, and should even 
one student out of the three that the 
academy aims to “ finish ” in three years 
fulfil the expectations formed of him, it 
would have an uplifting effect upon the 
artistic architecture of the nation. 











CAT RAISING AS A BUSINESS. 


BY MABEL CORNISH-BOND, A.B., MD. 


THE GROWING PRESTIGE OF THE ANGORA OR PERSIAN, THE LONG 


HAIRED ARISTOCRAT OF 


THE CAT WORLD—THE SCARCITY OF 


PURE BRED ANIMALS IN THIS COUNTRY, AND THE FANCIERS WHO 
RAISE THEM FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT. 


URING recent years the cat 
—that is, the cat of the 
finer breeds—has made so 
marked an advance in pres- 
tige and popularity that 
this may well be called the 

second golden age of her feline majesty. 

Her first golden age was many centuries 

ago, in the days of Egypt's splendor, 

when the cat was a sacred animal, along 
with numerous other creatures, from 
beetles to crocodiles. Under the Pha- 
raohs, cats were embalmed like human 
beings and buried in great cemeteries 
like those of Zagazig and Beni-Hassan— 
that sacrilegious moderns might. sell 
their remains for guano, and grind their 
bones for an expensive tooth powder. 
When the Greeks and Romans inva- 
ded Egypt, puss was thrown from her 
high estate, carried to the ends of the 
earth, and made to work. Ever since 





then she has paid her way as a protect- 
or of granaries, as a producer of fine 
furs, as an article of diet for epicures 
in France and Japan, and everywhere 
as a thing of beauty and a household 
pet. 

How the Persians and Angoras, the 
rovalty of catdom, came to the remote 
regions about Mount Ararat we know no 
more than we know why Australia and 
the West Indian islands had no eats at all. 
We know that felis domestica appeared 
in the British Islands about the vear 
800, presumably by way of Africa and 
Spain. Her experiences in’ England 
were varied, from publie roastings for 
witcheraft to hiring out as a servitor; 
from the rare sport obtained by tortur- 
ing her in the chase, which was lawful in 
the time of Richard II, to her present 
exalted position as an adored and ador- 
able creature. 









































“THE PROOF OF THE PEDIGREE IS IN THE KITTENS”—THREE KITTENS OF DOROTHY (DAUGHTER 
OF KING MAX) AND RUFUS. 
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and other places 














where her race 
had almost died 
out and the rats 
were running 
away with the 
country. Short 
haired Cinderella 
does the work, 
while long haired 
Donna Pomposa 
sits idly by and 
allows herself to 
be admired. 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
AMONG CATS. 


But the cat 
prized by breed- 
ers and fanciers, 
the pet of luxury, 
the inspiration of 
poet’s pen and 
artist’s pencil, 
is the magnifi- 














cent, the luxuri- 











ous, the oriental 





A MAINE ANGORA, THE PROPERTY OF MRS. SOMERS—-THE MAINE CATS ARE Angora or Per- 


HALF BREED DESCENDANTS OF ANGORAS BROUGHT FROM ORIENTAL 
PORTS BY OLD TIME SEA CAPTAINS. 


The popularity of the cat, from an 
esthetic as well as an economic stand- 
point, has resulted in systematic and 
scientifie breeding of the animals, some- 
times out of love for pussy, but more 
often for profit. It is not at all strange 
that cat raising should be a feminine 
industry. Much has been said about the 
affinity between the two most domestic, 
most graceful, most capricious, and, 
withal, most lovable of creatures. The 
“catters ” are a most enthusiastic peo- 
ple. They are striving to regain for the 
cat the proud place she held in Egypt, 
and to do that they must make her 
worthy of such a position. They admit 
that they are still groping in the dark, 
but they are sure they are moving in the 
right direction. 

Many varieties of the domestic cat 
are raised in the United States, among 
the rarest being the Manx, the Siamese. 
and the Mexican. Several catteries are 
conducted solely for the improvement 
and propagation of the common short 
haired cat, which has been transported 
by the carload to California, New Guinea, 


sian. We are told 
that there is no 
real difference between the Angora 
and the Persian. The Century Diction- 
ary declares them to be identical, so all 
the highly learned talk about tassels 
and brushes, about silken and woolen 
hair, about tails carried at this angle 
and at that, must probably give way 
to the fact that the varieties of long 
haired cats are geographical only. The 
cold tablelands of Central Asia, and 
particularly the mountain regions of 
Turkey and Persia, send us our cat 
aristocracy. They are called Angora in 
Turkey, Persian in Persia. The ten- 
dency here, at present, is to call them 
all Persian, either through ignorance, 
or from a desire todistinguish them from 
the cats of Maine. The progenitors 
of these latter were brought to America 
by old time sea captains who touched at 
oriental ports. The modern animals 
are unworthy and degenerate descend- 
ants, and one aim of breeders is to eradi- 
cate this Maine strain. The name “ coon 
cats,” often applied to this class, is phys- 
iologically and zoélogically a misnomer. 
Though their long noses and shaggy 
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coats and bushy tails suggest the rac- 
coon, it is merely a coincidence, and 
there could, of course, be no blood re- 
lationship between animals of such 
widely different families. Whether dif- 
ferent species of the same family—as 
the cat and the lynx—have mated, is not 
proven. Authorities state that no re- 
version of type has ever been observed 
between the domestic and the wild eat, 
and that the former is not a tamed wild 
cat, though there are many instances 
of the domestic cat run wild. The 
pampas of South America have a wild 
cat greatly resembling our Maine An- 
goras, and possibly a similar animal. 
Every cat run wild takes on a gray 
coat or tabby markings—nature’s means 
of protecting her from her foes. 
Beautiful Angoras and Persians have 
for some time been raised in England, 
and our showing is very poor in com- 
parison. We bring out two to five in a 
class at our shows, while the British 
breeders send thirty to forty. Only 
in the last twenty five years have 
cats been carefully bred in America. 
In the last three vears the faney has 
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RANDUS, A BLUE MAINE ANGORA OWNED BY 
MISS GAY. 





AS A BUSINESS. 








taken a sudden 
spurt. The busy 
“catter” may 
close her eyes 
only to see visions 
of chicken wire 
inclosing anima- 
ted fur rugs in 
every city and 
hamlet in the 
country. Two 
monthly periodi- 
cals are published 
solely in the in- 
terest of the long 
haired cat, while 
almost CVCEV dog, 
horse, or poultry 
journal has its cat 
page. One cannot but wonder where 
it will all end, especially when the judges 
tell us that few really fine cats appear at 
the shows, that few high priced cats 
are imported, and that much of the 
hooming and banging is about really in- 
ferior animals. 

Most of the cats brought from Eng- 
land or the east come originally as per- 
sonal pets. Ina short time it becomes 
necessary to bestow choice kittens upon 
one’s friends, and to make their lives 
miserable ever after with elaborate di- 
rections for their care. Many people 
labor under the delusion that an animal 
born in a region of snow and icy winds 
requires hothouse surroundings. Soon 
a local market appears, and suddenly one 
learns that the cat business, as an in- 
dustry, has been going on for some 
time, and has already reached large pro- 
portions. 





THE CAT DEALER’S TRADE. 

The trade is one that has its tricks 
and its temptations One must meet 
the competition of inferior stock with 
animals of equal grade and charge more 
than the animals are really worth, or one 
must import the best stock with a pros- 
pect of being unable to sell it. While six- 
teen of the “original stock” of gold 
bricks sail gaily off under hundred dol- 
lar bank notes, the real gold goes a beg- 
ging. The demand just now is very heavy, 
and such terms as * imported,” “ regis- 
tered,” and * pedigreed ” inflate prices 
outrageously, and cats are sold more 
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hy eloquence than points. On the 
other hand, many really fine speci- 
mens go for mere songs, or even 
caterwauls, just enough to pay 
the expenses of raising them. 
For a considerable outlay is 
necessary. Cats cannot be fed 
on any old scraps, or kept in 
any old woodshed, 
and produce mar- 
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tery, let her first study the history, 
the anatomy, the physiology, and 
the personality of the cat. Read 
all the cat books published, 
subscribe for all the cat papers, 

\ \ to get well disgusted with sen- 
,  timentality and exaggerations, 
and visit a large show, where 





; A. you may consult 
or:  — are with the judges, but 
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and attention than 
their own babies get even from the hired 
nurse. 

It is said that many a woman in busi- 
ness has little or no conscience. This 
is especially true where the merchan- 
dise is cat flesh. She will blandly try to 
make a two hundred per cent profit on 
“importing ” stock for the novice. She 
will patch up pedigrees, sell notoriously 
diseased animals, and practise the vari- 
ous tricks of all trades; reminding one 
forcibly of the London fanciers’ street 
where one can have made to order, on 
twenty four hours’ notice, any breed of 
dog, cat, or other creature, from a pert 
sparrow canary of a dazzling “ yeller’ 
to the most bandy legged of bull dogs or 
the most pancake faced of pugs. 

If the true cat lover, one whose object 
is “not to feel the animal’s soft fur, 
or watch its diverting gambols, but to 
make it happy,” desires to start a cat- 


notes until you are 
competent to discriminate between 
padded advertisements and retouched 
negatives, be bold, and buy a spring kit 
at least six months old. The spring lit- 
ter is the best because the parents are 
at their best in January and February, 
and are.not then troubled with fleas or 
enervated by the heats of summer—two 
ills from which all long haired cats 
suffer greatly in our climate. At six 
months the kit has developed enough 
to show what kind of a cat he may be, 
and is probably bravely over many of 
the afflictions of kittenhood. It is un- 
wise to get an older cat, because you 
cannot then be certain that he has not 
been carelessly or intentionally bred, 
and consequently stunted. 


PRICES PAID FOR CATS. 


In their native land the finest long 
haired cats are worth whatever one 





























A BLACK AND WHITE MAINE ANGORA, OWNED BY MRS. SOMERS—** FOR ME THEY FILL THE MILK 
BOWL UP AND CULL THE CHOICE SARDINE.” 
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chooses to give for them, while those 
of the seaports cost what one may be 
made to give. The expenses and risks 
of transportation are considerable. An 
animal bought in the interior of Tur- 
key for fifty cents or a dollar will rep- 
resent an expenditure of from twenty 
five to-a hundred dollars when it reaches 
America. The former figure is about 
the actual cost of importation; the prof- 
its of agents and middlemen are the 
uncertain quantity. Six month kits, 
bred in England from the best stock, 
cost from five to thirty dollars. They 
should be nine months old before they 





























SHADU’L MULK, A REGISTERED BROWN 
TABBY PERSIAN QUEEN. 




















A PERSIAN TABBY — “MY PRETTY 
PUSS, MY SOLACE AND DELIGHT.” 


are taken across the Atlan- 
tic. The ocean fare for 
cats is five dollars, and it 
is well to give a dollar to 
the buteher under whose 
care the animals are, to in- 














sure proper feeding. 

In this country prices 
are very uncertain. The 
best stock in America is 
selling at ten dollars a head, white the 
poorest may bring fifty dollars. A fatr 
price for the pick of the finest cattery 
would be about thirty dollars. Natur- 
ally, older animals demand higher prices. 
The term * prize winner ~ does not as 
vet mean much here, and the valuations 
of fond owners mean even less. In Eng- 
land Lord Southampton sold for three 
hundred dollars, which is said to he the 





MENELIK III, AN IMPORTED BLACK PERSIAN, THREE YEARS OLD 
“SO TIBERIUS MIGHT HAVE SAT, HAD TIBERIUS BEEN A CAT.” 


highest price on record, while a thou- 
sand dollars was refused here for King 
Humbert. Experts consider few cats 
in America, at present, worth more than 
a hundred dollars. 

The purchaser should see the parents, 
get all the information possible about 
them, and demand a certified pedigree 
whether the kit is intended for a pet or 
a breeder. Registration and pedigree, 
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SHADU’L MULK (ON THE RIGHT) AND HER MOTHER, ROXANA, AN IMPORTED SILVER TABBY PERSIAN. 


if genuine, show at least an intention 
to mate carefully. The front legs of a 
kitten are frequently a safe index to its 
future markings. Where to buy must 
be determined by the purchaser. The 
biggest advertisements and the highest 
prices do not always indicate the best 
ats. It is preferable to buy from a 
cattery rather than from a fancier. Get 
“open air” stock. There is nothing 
more like buying a pig in a poke than 
buying a cat from half way across the 
country without seeing the animal. 

No honorable dealer will expect a cat 
to be kept if, on delivery, it is not found 
to be as represented. Certain agree- 
ments should be entered into to secure 
healthy animals, or their replacement 
within a reasonable time in case of un- 
expected developments. The prevailing 
lack of such precautions reflects greatly 
upon the unbusinesslike cat industry in 
America. 

The thoroughbred long haired eat 
should have tiny ears lost amid _ its 
long hair, a broad, round face showing 
breadth between round and open eyes, 
a short nose, a short and cobby body, 
legs with the upper angle close and the 
lower leg straight, frame deep chested 
and light. back high and square, tail 


long and graceful, ruff long and wavy, 
coat a rich, pure color, with a tendency 
to curl, feet small and round, claws flat, 
tufts between the toes and in the ears. 
The American shows are still judging 
coat and eyes chiefly, because so few 
really worthy specimens come up for 
comparison. For instance, how many 
tiny eared cats have we? We continu- 
ally read of them, but I have seen just 
one in America. 


THE COLORS OF CATS. 


The original cat colors are the white, 
the orange, and the black. The white is 
most frequently met, and is the color 
of the common cat of the orient. Under 
our highly civilized surroundings, the 
white cat requires washing, which is 
never the best thing for a cat’s skin or 
fur. The white cat is usually defective, 
if an animal that is one entire physio- 
logical defect can be said to be partly 
one: for albinism, of course, is a form 
of disease. The orange eat, with his 
vellow coat original- 
ly burned out be- 
neath the desert 
sun, is gaining in 
popularity. Heis 3 


not usual. A 
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But the real master of beauty, the 
true king of the cat kingdom, is the 
“ devil’s own,” the pure black cat, the 
emblem of witches and printers’ ink. 
It is doubtful if there exists a full 
grown black cat with positively not one 
white hair, unless it has been carefully 
plucked out. Harrison Weir, the orig- 


blue, and other markings all have their 
admirers. The tortoise shell is a close 
rival of the black in rarity. Indeed, it 
is not fully determined whether a per- 
fect male tortoise shell exists. One 
white hair disqualifies. The real tor- 
toise shell is yellow, red, and black. 
Spots, mixtures, and indistinct mark- 
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“ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME”—THREE ANGORA KITTENS, THE SAME AS THOSE IN THE 
ENGRAVING ON PAGE &41. 


inator of the Crystal Palace shows, 
and chief promoter of the cat’s interests 
in England, is authority for the state- 
ment that the black Persian is the rar- 
est and most valuable of cats. A cor- 
respondent, traveling in the recesses of 
the orient, advises us that * white cats 
abound, but scarcely a black is to be 
found.” 

The tabbies are very beautiful, and 
are preferred above all others by some 
breeders, though the judges say that only 
a few fine specimens are to be found 
in America. Smoke, silver, chinchilla, 


ings of alt kinds suggest the mongrel, 
and are distasteful to judge and jury 
alike, 

THE MANAGEMENT OF A CATTERY. 

If King ‘Thomas has two queens in his 
harem, there is an excellent beginning 
for a cattery. Of course one may not 
be able to invest so much, and in that 
event it were wise to buy a queen whose 
past is known. But the first step to- 
wards establishing a cattery is the selee- 
tion and the arrangement ef the ani- 
mals’ living place. Have all the outdoor 
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space at your disposal completely in- 
closed with one inch mesh chicken wire. 
Males and females should be separated, 
and mothers and kittens should have a 
space by themselves. There should be 
boxes of sand, and trees or bushes to 
provide means of exercise, with shade 
and sunny perches, shelter from rain 
and dampness, in all of the inclosures. 
There must always be access to fresh 
water, running if possible. 

Meals should be varied, systematic, 
and scant. Milk should always be fresh, 
scalded and served warm with some 
cereal food in the morning. <A hearty 
meal at night should consist of meat or 
fish, well boiled, but never baked or 
fried, with a vegetable, crackers, or 
bread, and the juices from the meat. 
All bones should be removed from the 
fish, and all other food should be passed 
through a chopper after being cooked. 

Aim to give heat producing food in 
winter—meat, peas, beans, raw eggs, 
prepared cat food, oatmeal, and so on. 
In summer give more fluid and _ fish, 
squashes, cabbage, and cooling vegeta- 
bles. All food should be well salted, 
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and always served 
warm. As cats re- 
quire some sugar, 
they should now 
and then have some 
such dish as a soft 
custard. Delica- 
cies like liver, po- 
tato, sardines, corn, 
olive oil, cheese, 
and butter should 
be given occasion- 
ally, and catnip on 
request. Oatmeal 
and olive oil aid in throwing off the ac- 
cumulations of hair in the stomach, but 
daily brushing, especially during the 
shedding season, removes most of the 
loose hair, which would otherwise prob- 
ably be swallowed. 





Cats easily learn to eat and to like 
almost anything. <A pint of milk is a 


good allowance for five full grown cats. 
Feed preferably from separate dishes, 
all to be washed and put away on the 
special cat shelf, or in the exclusive cat 
cupboard, after a reasonable time—say 
twenty minutes. -A normal kit of two 

months will have some difli- 





culty in disposing of more than 





a tablespoonful of nourishment 











five or six times a day. 

Drugs of all kinds should be 
eliminated from the cat phar- 
macopoeia. Many cats are 
killed by mistaken diagnoses, 
and more by the misuse of 
drugs. Worms are the chief 
enemies of the cat, but these 
and most of the ills that puss 
is heir to ean be avoided to a 
great extent by careful selec- 
tion of stock, wise feeding, and 
sensible care. There is noth- 
ing so sick as a sick eat, and no 
‘creature that better under- 
stands what to do for itself 
when ailing. With a warm, 
dark corner, peace and quiet, 
plenty of water and grass, nine 
times out of ten it gets well, 
while the tenth cat is the vie- 
tim of its over fond owner. 
Avoid “ harmless” remedies. 























These are of necessity as inef- 





ZOROASTER, A WHITE PERSIAN TRICK CAT, SEVENTEEN YEARS 


OLD, OWNED BY MISS VAN VRANKEN. 


fectual as harmless. It is with 
an aching heart that one hears 
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““WILES MAY WIN THEM, BUT NO ARTS ENSLAVE”—A TRIO OF KITTENS. 


how some poor animal, whose only 
ailment, perhaps, was the periodical 
shedding of hair, was dosed and po- 
maded for mange or eczema, or how 
some really invalid kitty was tortured 
and drugged with this and that deadly 
alkaloid until “ she died in spite of all 
I could do for her.” Conservatism will 
be the better part of sense until we 
have a more extensive knowledge both 
of cats and drugs. 

Yet one must not leave a really suffer- 
ing feline to the faith curists. If per- 
fectly certain that the cat is ill, consult 
an intelligent veterinarian, one who is 
not solely devoted to dogs and horses. 
The honest practitioner will always ad- 
mit that he knows little of the cat be- 
yond its anatomy, and that cat doctor- 
ing is still, at best, sadly experimental. 
The man who makes this admission is 
the one in whose hands to trust your pet. 
The home medicine chest is better off 
if it contains only 
sulphur for exter- 
nal use, brandy for 
extreme debility, 
and boracic acid for 





wounds, Poisoning israre; it occurs once 
where it is diagnosed ten times. 
Politely excuse visitors from handling 
your live stock. If it becomes necessary 
to lift a cat from the ground, raise it 
gently by placing one hand under the 
fore and the other under the hind legs. 
The chief foes to success with long 
haired cats are confinement in the 
house, over feeding,and handling. Dear- 
lv as the animals love the fire and down 
cushions, both must be denied. A cheese 
box, a barrel, or a basket, with a good 
clean bed of shavings, excelsior, or oat 
straw, makes a fine couch. Free cireula- 
tion of air (no drafts), dry, comfortable 
quarters at night and for very cold 


weather, and ample facilities for 
climbing, jumping, and playing, are 


imperative. 

Although you may love your cat, re- 
respect his dignity, consider his best in- 
terests,and avoid possible disease by con- 
fining your demon- 
strations of affec- 
tion to a stroke of 
the lithe body, or a 
pat on the head. 














The Boomers of the West. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


THE FAMOUS RUSHES FOR FREE LAND—THE HARDSHIPS OF THE HOME- 
STEAD SEEKER, HIS ENDLESS QUEST OF A REGION OF FABULOUS 


PROMISE, HIS LONG WAR WITH THE 


CATTLEMEN OF THE INDIAN 


TERRITORY, AND HIS PART IN BUILDING UP THE GREAT WEST. 


O IF the hundreds of millions of acres 
that the United States govern- 
ment had to give to settlers, there now 
remain but few that are worth having. 
This fact, in conjunction with the hu- 
man desire to get something for noth- 
ing, and with the skilful codperation of 
railroads, land boomers, and speculators, 
has brought about some remarkable 
rushes to take possession of new terri- 
tory opened for settlement. Often these 
movements were planned in a spirit of 
pure swindling. ‘Thousands of honest 
and sincere homestead seekers have been 
persuaded that certain land, which 
actually was of little value, was so rich 
that it would bring them wealth, and 
the sacrifices they have made in proving 
the falsity of the stories told them are 
almost too terrible to be recounted, 


THE MAGNET OF FREE LAND. 

Up to twenty years ago, the govern- 
ment offered liberal inducements to set- 
tlers to take possession of the finest 
wheat country in the world in Minnesota 
and Dakota, and of much rich land in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. Across 
the plains crawled prairie schooners, 
canvas covered wagons packed with 
household things, drawn by lean, over- 
worked horses, and attended by leaner 
and more overworked men and women, 
bound for the homesteads where the fat. 
black soil needed only the plow and seed 
to yield enormous crops. There was land 
enough for all in those days. Each adult 
could “ take up a claim” of a hundred 
and sixty acres, and a house built in the 
center of a square mile would meet the 
law requiring the settler to live a certain 
length of time on the land before he 
could aequire title. 


The land seekers flowed into the new 
territory in a smooth, sluggish current. 
As the country became more occupied, 
the growing scarceness of free land made 
an artificial demand, which was encour- 
aged and fostered by interested people 
who saw wherein they could profit by 
attracting great numbers of men when 
government land—of late years consist- 
ing chiefly of Indian reservations—was 
thrown open. The land rushes that have 
resulted from the machinations of the 
hoomers are among the most remarkable 
and interesting chapters in our national 
development. 

Before this reaches the reader another 
rush will have taken place, as a result 
of the act of June 6, 1900, by which 
Congress ordered that certain lands in 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache res- 
ervation of the Indian Territory should 
be given to the Indians as individuals, 
and that the remainder of the tract, 
amounting to about two million acres, 
should be thrown open for purchase by 
actual settlers in quarter section lots— 
a hundred and sixty acres—at a dollar 
and a quarter an acre. Long before the 
planting season this year, people gath- 
ered on the borders of the reservation, 
waiting for the President’s proclamation 
naming the day when they may rush in 
and occupy the promised land; but pre- 
cautions have been taken to prevent the 
scenes of excitement and disorder that 
have marked so many previous events of 
the sort. 

To add to the interest in the opening, 
there is a rumor that the region is rich 
in gold. There is some evidence of this 
in the official report made by Lieutenant 
R. B. Marey, of a government exploring 
expedition, that veins of quartz and por- 














THE BOOMERS OF THE WEST. 


phyry, with minute particles of gold in 
some pieces of quartz, were found at the 
head of Otter Creek, which rises above 
the Wichita Mountains—the rather am- 
bitious name of a group of rolling hills 
near the center of the reservation, 


HOW LAND BOOMS ARE WORKED UP. 


One of the first great land rushes, 
which was largely the work of boomers, 
turned upon the discovery of gold in the 
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Black Hills. The mines were in the re- 
served Indian country, but the influx of 
white settlers literally forced the gov- 
ernment to open the region. There was 
something tangible on which to base the 
Black Hills boom, but in other places 
the excitement grew from practically 
nothing. There seems to be a peculiar 
combination of soil and air that develops 
the Western land boomer. In compari- 
son with this prairie genius, the Eastern 
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suburban real estate promoter is a peev- 
ish croaker. The Western boomer is a 
most eloquent, earnest, and convincing 
optimist. He could make himself and 
others believe that battleships could be 
made to float on the prairie, if there 
were any money in it. 

The madness of a jand boom is beyond 
the ken of those who have not lived in 
it. As a rule, it is a manufactured ar- 
ticle, although its foundation may rest 
upon honest optimism. In some cases, 
advertising matter, known as “ litera- 
ture,” has flooded the East,and hundreds 
of thousands of tenderfoots have been 
inoculated by it. The railroads have 
been chief among the promoters of many 
rushes. Every boom increased railroad 
traflic while it lasted, and a succession 
of booms maintained it. Moreover, some 
of the officials themselves became the 
victims of their own “ literature,” and 
entered into a wild race of track exten- 
sion across the unpeopled plains, and 
into deserts that could not and cannot 
support a population of one family to 
the township. Of the counties that were 
organized on the desert, and the county 
seats that were built with brick county 
buildings, school houses, and opera 
houses, a story might be written that 
would excite wonder, laughter, and 
tears. For the prairie wolf now howls 
in halls where once lawyers delivered 
orations before judge and jury, and the 
prairie dog burrows in the main avenues 
of many a well advertised metropolis. 
Thousands of tenderfoot victims who 
left good homes in the East to join the 
rush now wander the earth as tramps, 
or lie moldering to dust in the graves 
where the hot winds and disappointment 
laid them. 


THE CATTLEMEN AND BOOMERS. 

But when the corporations were 
stretching their rails through the South- 
west in search of cattle round ups, as 
well as new locations for towns, they ran 
against that huge body of land known as 
the Indian Territory, and perforce came 
to a stop. Singular to relate, anothe 
boom stopped them. The cattlemen of 
the Southwest had entered the Terri- 
tory, and, by payment of money toa few 
Indians of influence in the tribes, and 
toa few men of influence in Washington, 
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had secured leases to many millions of 
acres—all the available pasture land, in 
fact. The cattlemen knew that home- 
stead seekers would follow the railroads 
into the Territory to make farms of the 
best of the pasture; so they stopped the 
railroads. If supported only by the In- 
dians and the * fool philanthropists *— 
to quote the frontiersman’s expression— 
the government’s treaties with the ab- 
origines could not have barred the track 
layers from the Indian Territory for a 
day. But when the cattleman appeared 
on his pony in the line of advance, the 
railroad men had to discharge their 
gangs for the time. 

But they did not give up their enter- 
prise. The contest that followed was a 
battle of long drawn out shams, pre- 
tenses, and lies. It began in Washington, 
where the cattlemen easily prevailed. 
They paid salaries to their friends in 
the Department of the Interior. They 
had wealth and no small personal in- 
fluence. In one concern—the Cherokee 
Strip Cattle Company, whose profits 
were said to be at least half a million 
dollars annually—a United States Sen- 
ator was believed to be a leading stock- 
holder. Another company was composed 
of Standard Oil capitalists. With such 
powerful enemies to contend against, the 
railroaders took an appeal to the public, 
especially to those living on the borders 
of the forbidden land, 





THE FIGHT FOR THE QUAPAW LAND. 


The trouble that followed was first 
made manifest in the spring of 1879. 
Some one discovered that the Quapaw 
reservation, a tract of more than fifty six 
thousand acres in the extreme northeast 
corner of the Territory, would, by the 
terms of the treaty, become open for 
settlement if at any time all the Qua- 
paws left it. A gang of men from Baxter 
Springs rode over the reservation at 
night to scare off the Indians, of whom 
there were but thirty eight, by threats 
of murder. They succeeded in driving 
every one away save the old chief, 
Charlie Quapaw, who said that when he 
recalled the treatment his tribe had 
received from the whites, he thought he 
had lived too long already, and he would 
stay and be killed. 

On May 3, 1879, a mob of white men 
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CATTLEMEN STOPPING A RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION GANG—FOR MANY YEARS THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
WAS THE SCENE OF A BITTER CONFLICT BETWEEN THE CATTLEMEN, WHO OCCUPIED IT 
THROUGH LEASES FROM THE INDIANS, AND THE RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


WHO SOUGHT TO HAVE IT OPENED FOR SETTLEMENT. 


swarmed over the reservation, and 
staked every claim in it. The most de- 
sirable land, one of the boomers after- 
wards told me, was “ staked three or four 
claims deep.” They tried to scare the 
old chief away, but again he showed that 
he was no coward. The agent on the 
reservation, J. M. Haworth, had done his 
best to help the raiders by recommend- 


ing, in an official report to the Interior 
Department, dated April 27, 1879, that 
the Quapaws should be removed else- 
where. 

And meanwhile the disputed tract 
was actually occupied and used by the 
cattlemen, who were paving to Charlie 
Quapaw—at least, they said they were 
paving—ten cents a head annually for 
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the privilege of pasturing all the cattle 
that the land would hold. It is possible 
that the chief's backbone was stiffened, 
during the raid, by the Winchester bar- 
re] of a cattleman. 


THE FIRST RAIDS INTO OKLAHOMA. 


About this time it was learned along 
the border that two million acres, in the 
heart of the Territory, had become open 
to white settlement, through a series 
of disconnected treaties, purchases, and 
court decisions. This land had belonged 
to the five civilized tribes. It bordered 
the Chickasaw reservation, and the 
Chickasaw Indians had named it, as our 
red men have always named features of 
the landscape. They called it Oklahoma 
—* the beautiful land.” 

One C. C. Carpenter, who had been 
concerned in the Black Hills raid, had 
announced that he would lead a colony 
a thousand strong into Oklahoma in 
April, 1879. Merchants of Independ- 
ence, Kansas, agreed to pay him a thou- 
sand dollars for leading the procession 
through that town, because of the trade 
they hoped to get from the adventurers. 
The raid fell through, because Carpen- 
ter was able to collect only a very small 
company; but the abortive attempt was 
important, because it aroused the inter- 
est of border merchants, and thereafter 
they played a considerable part in at- 
tracting companies of raiders. 

Presently there appeared D. L. Payne, 
the first of the well known boomers. He 
had tried to run a saw mill in treeless 
Kansas, and had failed, but he succeeded 
as a boomer because he was in the pay 
of a railroad corporation seeking a right 
of way across the Territory. That is, he 
was able to give all his time to proclaim- 
ing the right of homestead seekers to 
enter Oklahoma. Moreover, he was well 
informed in the law, and was an able 
speaker. His audiences became half wild 
with indignation as they heard him de- 
scribe the “ beautiful land ” then held 
by the cattle kings. Of the railroad com- 
pany’s desire to enter he never said a 
word. 

Payne organized town site companies 
and Oklahoma colonies, collecting from 
two to five dollars, at least, from each 
member. The capital stock of some com- 
panies was up in the millions. How 
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many shares he sold, and what he did 
with the proceeds, was never told. 
Money needed to buy meal and bacon 
was given for stock in these swindling 
enterprises. Women and children |it- 
erally went hungry because of them. 

Colonies aggregating hundreds were 
gathered on the borders of the forbid- 
den land, and they entered, but only 
to be thrown out by the troops of the 
regular army. The cattlemen handled 
the officials of the Interior Department 
most adroitly. The law that forbade 
white men to occupy the Indian lands 
was enforced against the boomers re- 
lentlessly, but never against a cattleman. 
More important still, the cattlemen 
hoodwinked the Eastern people, espe- 
cially those of whom they spoke private- 
ly as the “ fool philanthropists.” They 
primed editors as weil as philanthropists 
to denounce the boomers’ “ attempted 
outrage on the rights of an oppressed 
race.” Even when the boomers proved 
that Oklahoma was cut up with the eat- 
tlemen’s wire fences, the stock raisers 
still held a good face and boasted of the 
large sums they paid to the tribes for the 
use of the land, saying, of course, that 
the money was distributed, when, in fact, 
it was given to head men only. 

Eventually the railroad company that 
had been most aggressive got its right 
of way across the Territory, and then, to 
the amazement of the mass of home 
seekers, who were sincere in their cru- 
sade, the booming came to a sudden stop. 
But because the svstem under which the 
cattlemen held the Indian lands was 
utterly rotten, a time came when all the 
facts became known, and that ended the 
cattlemen’s hold on Oklahoma. The 
government bought whatever rights the 
Indians had, and the boomers’ fight was 
honestly won. 


THE OPENING OF OKLAHOMA. 


The President named noon on Mon- 
day, April 22, 1889, as the time when 
pilgrims of every sort might enter the 
forbidden land. It was the most 
notable day in the recent history of the 
Southwest. 

For ten years the home seekers had 
wandered to and fro along its borders, 
living in tents and covered wagons in the 
summer, and in holes dug in the sides of 
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hills in winter. By days’ work, when- 
ever work could be had, they had man- 
aged to earn enough money to buy corn, 
meal, and bacon, and now and then a 
cheap garment. They knew what it was 
to endure withering heat, to make “ dry 
cainps,” and to shiver through the sleep- 
less nights of winter when neither food 
nor cover was to be had. They had 
passed the cattlemen’s headquarters in 
the forbidden land, and had heard roy- 
stering men and women feasting at load- 
ed tables, when to them a pork rind 
would have been a luxury. With shut 
teeth, they had endured all, and now the 
proclamation of the President promised 
them the fruition of the hope that had 
never left them. 

By the score and the hundred they 
drove their jaded teams and well worn 
wagons to the creek bottoms on the line, 
and made camp to await the long hoped 
for moment. The soldiers who, guided 
hy cowboys, had so often driven them 
from the coveted land, were camped just 
over the line, to keep them out still; but 
no cowboys were in the soldier camps 
now, and the boomer and the bluecoat 
exchanged cheerful and even hearty 
greetings. For the soldiers gathered 
there not only to keep the land clear 
until the exact hour named in the proc- 
lamation, but to preserve order in the 
camps, and to see that every one in them 
had a fair chance at the start. 

At last the dav and hour came. The 
boomers, some on horseback and some in 
wagons, moved up to the line, side by 
side, over a space nearly a mile wide at 
some camps. Facing them on the inside 
stood the United States cavalry, de- 
ployed at wide intervals. Back of the 
troopers sat the commanding officer, 
wateh in hand, and with a bugler by his 
side. For a time, and especially as the 
line formed, the shouts and gibes of the 
boomezs made the air tremble for miles; 
but when the moment drew nigh, the 
noise died out, and almost dead silence 
prevailed. 

The horsemen leaned forward in the 
saddle, and the drivers gathered in their 
reins. The officers nodded, the buglers 
blew the quick notes of the retreat, and 
the most marvelous race for home and 
fortune the world ever saw was under 


Way. 
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At the same time six long trains of 
passenger cars, crowded from cow catch- 
er to rear bumper and from trucks to 
roofs, came down the Santa Fe Railroad 
to join in the race. Bursting cartridges 
and quivering throats made the welkin 
ring. The stalwart and the aggressive, 
with horses, and the suffocating throng 
on the first train, showed ever growing 
enthusiasm, until at last, wet and ex- 
hausted, they flung themselves down at 
the goal they had chosen. The long 
hoped for quarter sections, or the town 
lots of Guthrie, the site of the future 
capital city, were beneath their feet. 


HOW THE BOOMERS WERE CHEATED. 


And then, as down they got with 
hatchets and stakes to mark their claims, 
they found that they had been cheated 
and forestalled. On the side track at 
Guthrie stood a palace car occupied by 
United States court officials, who had 
come in advance, under a false pre- 
tense, and had staked the choicest lots. 
Swarming all over the site were men who 
hore commissions as’ United States 
marshals, friends of the marshal of the 
district, who had appointed them tem- 
porarily to give them an unfair advan- 
tage. Everywhere along the railroads— 
the Chicago & Rock Island was part way 
in—were track hands and graders and 
men posing as emplovees, who were on 
the choicest farm claims within a few 
moments after the hour of twelve. The 
law abiding boomers were defrauded of 
their rights in nine cases out of ten. 
Only those who had chosen quarter sec- 
tions far from the main trails, and had 
previously learned the best routes there, 
succeeded, 

But even as the stakes were driven on 
town site and farm claim, the boomers, 
or forestallers, began to learn that they 
had been gazing upon 2 mirage. They 
telegraphed to all the earth that Guthrie 
was a city of ten thousand people before 
nightfall; but when General Merritt, 
who commanded the troops, telegraphed 
to Washington that it held perhaps four 
thousand, they knew in their hearts that 
he was right. A few sold lot claims for 
a hundred dollars and upwards on the 
second day of the rush, but the many 
strove as vainly to quench their thirst 
with the muddy and alkaline water of 
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Cottonwood Creek as they did to realize 
any large sum from their investment of 
jabor and endurance. The filing of 
claimsat the land offices went on day and 
night, but when at last order grew up 
through the chaos, it was apparent that, 
while some men had obtained good farms 
—land that would yield a bale and a half 
of cotton per acre in a few rare cases, 
and sufficient grain and vegetables in 
others—the land did not average better 
than in Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas. 
There were hundreds of quarter sections 
not worth the stakes driven to hold 
them. Indeed, many boomers had trav- 
eled across good government land, open 
to entry, in Missouri, only to find that 
in Oklahoma they had obtained land 
where the wind would pick up plowed 
ground, seed and all, and carry it away 
in clouds. The mosquitoes of the bot- 
tom lands bore the infection of malaria, 


as did those of the bottom lands of Ar-. 


kansas. The hot winds from the Staked 
Plains shriveled the corn in Oklahoma 
as badly as ever it had done in Kansas. 
And what disappointed some of the 
flocking immigrants more than anything 
else was the hard fact that even the best 
claims had to be worked in order to 
make anything out of them. 

If one could believe the * literature * 
that was sown broadcast at that time, 
every village was the nucleus of a great 
city, and the capital the beginning of a 
metropolis that would soon rival Kansas 
City. But now that twelve vears have 
passed, we can see that the prosperity 
of Wichita, Fort Smith, and Gainesville 
remains unimpaired by the boom in 
Oklahoma. Even Purcell, on the 
Chickasaw border, is still doing busi- 
ness, though Lexington is just across 
the Canadian River, in Oklahoma. 

This is by no means to depreciate Ok- 
lahoma. That would be a waste of effort 
cat best, because there is a real prosperity 
in the region that speaks for itself. It 
is to tell the story of the wondrous 
mirage that loomed before the boomers 
during ten long years, and then broke. 
They were hungry for homes, and they 
might have had homes elsewhere at any 
time during those years of waiting; but 
they were deluded by the agents of the 
railroads, by the dealers in boomer out- 
fits, and by the swindling organizers of 
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bogus town site companies, until they 
believed that the garden spot of the 


earth Jay just within the forbidden 
land. And the persistent opposition of 
the cattlemen did but confirm their 


delusion. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE MIRAGE, 


The story of the vanished mirage was 
repeated in a small way when the Chero- 
kee Strip was added to Oklahoma. It 
Was again told when a_ considerable 
breadth of Sioux lands in the Northwest 
was opened. Smaller areas have been 
opened elsewhere without attracting at- 
tention from the public, but now the 
last chapter in the story of the boomers 
is soon to be written. By a Senate docu- 
ment issued within the past year, it ap- 
pears that the conditions prevailing in 
the Niowa, Comanche, and Apache 
reservation are in one way much like 
those of the original Oklahoma before 
it was opened. ‘The cattlemen have con- 
trolled it. One affidavit shows that 
“Quanah Parker,- chief of the Co- 
manches, lives ina fine, big white house, 
which is handsomely furnished: main- 
tains several wives, rides about the coun- 
try in fine carriages, and has accumu- 
lated a large property ~ through dealings 
with the cattlemen. “The chiefs and 
leaders of bands get a hundred dollars a 
month, some get fifty dollars, and others 
twenty five dollars for using their in- 
fluence for the cattlemen.” Plain In- 
dians have had to go “dressed in a jee 
string ~ only. One named Che-wath- 
lane, an Apache, who wanted to culti- 
vate a quarter section, was not allowed 
to fence it “ until after the expiration of 
the present leases.” It is even charged 
that some missionaries opposed the bill 
opening the land to settlement because 
they were grazing cattle on the pastures 
free of cost. 

On the other hand, there are town site 
and other speculators who are as busy 
exaggerating the value of the lands as 
were the swindlers among the first Okla- 
homa boomers in portraying the original 
mirage. So there will be another seram- 
ble for lots and lands; but when the dust 
has settled, the disappointed will have 
this time but one goal left ahead of 
them, and that is the farm of the poor 
house. 
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THE ARMS OF THE KING- 

DOM OF SPAIN, WITH 
THE CASTLES OF CAS- 
TILE AND THE LIONS 
OF LEON. 


HERALDRY 


Its Laws and Its Humors. 
BY JANE MACNEAL. 

















THE ARMS OF THE CRU- 


HOW ARMORIAL INSIGNIA GAINED SADERS’ KINGDOM OF 
THEIR HISTORICAL PRESTIGE— 
THE ELABORATE RULES OF HER- 


JERUSALEM, NOW AN 
APPANAGE OF THE EM- 
PEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


ALDRY, ITS INTRICATE CODE OF 
SYMBOLS, AND THE FALSE PRETENSES UNDER WHICH MANY 
ANCIENT COATS OF ARMS ARE BORNE WITHOUT DUE WARRANT. 


A SHORT time ago there died in Eng- 

land an old lady who devoted many 
years of her long life to the stupendous 
and amiable task of unmasking pretend- 
ers in the realm of armory. She did 
not, to be sure, challenge each embla- 
zoned shield, crest, or motto as she met 
it, but she searched and researched, she 
dug and she delved, until she had made 
the most authoritative “ Roil of Battle 
Abbey” extant. And thereby many 
who had been resting their claims to 
greatness on the supposition that their 
ancestors had come over with William 
the Conqueror were informed that they 
were—mistaken. 

“The Roll of Battle Abbey ~ was sup- 
posed to comprise the names of all those 
who accompanied the Norman chief 
from France. After the battle of Hast- 
ings, the muster roll was called over the 
field, that the number of the survivors 
might be learned. This muster roll was 





THE CREST AND COAT OF ARMS OF THE DUCAL 
HOUSE OF MARLBOROUGH—THE MOTTO MEANS 
“FAITHFUL THOUGH UNFORTUNATE.” 


supposed to be identical with that de- 
posited in Battle Abbey—the abbey 
built for perpetual prayers for the souls 
of those who fell in the great fight. 

But there were “new rich” in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as 
in these later days, and it was early 
made worth while for the keepers of the 
roll to tamper with it and to add to it. 
The result was that when the late Duch- 
ess of Cleveland began to investigate the 
list, she found that William the Con- 
queror would not have recognized it. 
She regarded these interpolations with 
great bitterness, and wrote, in her pref- 
ace, a scorching denunciation of those 
who assume arms and imply ancestries 
to which they have no claim, 

“IT feel a pang,” she said, “when I 
read of the extinction of a great name, 
gray with a hoar of innumerable ages, 
and when I reflect that any scoundrel 
who has made money anyhow may as- 
sume the hitherto untainted name, adopt 
an old family’s coat of arms, and drag 
it through the dirt all over the world. 
Still more lamentable is the belief now 
taking root among us, that money stands 
in lieu of everything else, and that the 
transmitted splendor of a venerated 
name, or honors gained in the field or at 
the council board, weigh but lightly in 
the scales which are so easily turned by 
gold.” 

THE ORIGIN OF HERALDRY. 

The duchess, being so erudite a lady, 
doubtless realized that her reverence 
for the badges of ancestral greatness 
among her own people was, in a sense, 




















HERALDRY—ITS LAWS AND ITS HUMOR 


one with the feeling of the savage of 
Africa, of the South Seas, of Alaska. His 
totem sign is a sacred thing, and there 
is no blacker villainy known to his un- 
tutored soul than its unwarranted as- 
sumption outside his own tribe. The 
Brother of the Turtle, the Son of the 
Crawfish, the Kinsman of the Snake,and 
the Child of the Red Maize are all as 
proud of their family connection as the 
widow of the last Duke of Cleveland 
could have been of hers. These primi- 
tive gentry bear, blazoned upon all their 
possessions, sometimes even upon their 
persons, the symbols of the strange con- 
nection which they believe to exist be- 
tween them and the creatures of another 
species than their own. They lend their 
aid to all who show the same insignia; 
they refrain from laying rude hands 
upon even the humblest of the tribe, or 
upon the crawling, running, or waving 
things which give them their standards, 
and with which they own a mystie unity. 

The savage, like the bearer of the 
most ancient and honorable arms in 
England, delights to emblazon his be- 
longings with his tribal insignia. On 
his rude pottery appears his grotesque 
conventionalization of the snake, or the 
bird, or the grain, with which he claims 
kinship, just as the armorial bearings 
gleam upon the massive silver and the 
delicate Sevres of the man whose an- 
cestors fought at Agincourt, or of the 
one who has been a liberal patron of the 
College of Arms. In the Indian’s mats, 
woven of shredded birch or of grasses, 
his tutelary bird or beast shows no less 
conspicuously than the lions couchant 
or the fishes naissant of the descendants 
of some conqueror. 

Doubtless, if the Indian’s custom in 
war was to make 
himself as conspic- 
uous as possible, his 
totem would flaunt 
itself upon ban- 
ners; if he were a 
vachtsman, _ it 
would show as gaily 
as “the red hand 
of Ulster” upon 
Sir Thomas Lip- 
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THE IMPERIAL ARMS OF GERMANY. 


upon his own lines instead of being as- 
similated or annihilated, he might, in a 
millennial future, develop a sacerdotal 
order of Totem Caretakers, to corres- 
pond to that noble body of kings at 
arms, heralds, and pursuivants which is 
among the glories of England. 

With the Indian, blazonry is a relig- 
ion. With the Duchess of Cleveland, it 
was at least history. To some it is a 
most difficult art or science. To many 
it is a joke—and to the English College 
of Arms it is doubtless all of these, and 
also a source of revenue. In medieval 
times it was, in Europe, almost as much 
of a religion as it could be among the 
savages. It would have been held sac- 
rilegious to deny coat armor to any 
of the heavenly host whom one desired 
to honor. Therefore learned ladies and 
gentlemen, the precursors of her grace 
of Cleveland, did 
much labored wri- 
ting to clarify the 
subject of armory 
or blazonry, and to 
establish the claims 
of certain great 
ones of the past to 
hear arms. 














EARLY WRITERS ON 
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tury, Dame Juliana Berners, a gifted 
prioress with a penchant for hunting, 
hawking, and heraldry, composed “ the 
Book of St. Albans.” She is described 
by one of her admiring contemporaries 
in language which makes the accom- 
plishments of the women’s college ath- 
letes of today seem poor. She was, says 
this writer, “a gentlewoman endued 
with excellent giftes both of bodey 
and minde, who wrote certaine treatisis 
of hauking and hunti.s. delighting 
greatly hirselfe in those exercisis and 
pastimis: she also wrote a booke of the 
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lawe of armes and knowledge apperteyn- 
ing to Haroldes.” 

According to the accomplished prior- 
ess, Noah was a gentleman, even measur- 
ing by the severe requirements of the 
College of Arms. More than that, our 
first ancestor was a gentleman, and the 
query propounded by the medieval poet 
was an eminently ridiculous — one. 
“When Adam delved and Eve span,” 
both of their coats of arms were properly 
emblazoned—on their fig leaves, it must 
be presumed. 

Before the Fall, our first father, for 
whom, thanks to the good Dame Juliana, 
none of us need ever blush, bore a 
“shield gules, upon which the arms of 
Eve, a shield argent, were quartered as 
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an escutcheon of 
pretense, she being 
an heiress.” In 
heraldry, a wom- 
an’s arms may 
not be quartered 
upon her hus- 
band’s unless she 
inherits them from 
her father, in de- sue anus oF THE SCOT- 
fault of male heirs. TISH FAMILY OF MAIT- 
After the unfortu- LAND, HERALDICALLY 


nate episode of the DESCRIBED AS “A LION 
DISMEMBERED, RAM- 
apple, a new coat / 


PANT, GULES, ON A 
armor was ascribed FIELD ARGENT.” 

to Adam. It was, 

in the simple language of heraldry, 
“paly tranche, divided in every way 
and tinctured of every color.” This 
may seem very sad to the person unfa- 
miliar with heraldry. 

Nicholas Ferne, who followed Dame 
Juliana, was even more reassuring as 
to the dignity and desirability of arms. 
He said, with the utmost reverence, that 
* Christ was a Gentleman as to his flesh 
by the part of His mother, and might, if 
Hee had esteemed of the vayne glory of 
this world, have borne coat armor. The 
Apostles also were Gentlimen of bloud.” 











HERALDRY AS A SCIENCE. 


In spite of these handsome attempts 
to maintain the dignity of those who 
were in no position to maintain it for 
themselves, there is no reason to believe 
that heraldry played any important part 
in history before the Norman Conquest. 
The Germanie tribes had been given to 
bearing emblazoned standards into bat- 
tle. but these were merely badges for 
recognition. It was the French who 
took up the matter and made a complete 
science of heraldry, inventing a termi- 
nology for it which has escaped and de- 
fied all modernizing. 

Its language is almost entirely French, 
simply taken over into other tongues 
using the science, and the rules are those 
made by the French. The eseutcheon is 
the shield upon which the arms are 
charged, usually called the coat of arms. 
The crest surmounts the shield; the 
motto is inseribed upon a ribbon placed 
at the bottom under the coat of arms. 
The shield may take any form.  Al- 
though no lines of division may be used, 
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it is understood to be divided horizon- 
tally into three equal parts, the upper 
being the chief, the middle the fess, and 
the lower the base. The right side is 
called the dexter, the left the sinister, 
but right and left are interpreted from 
the point of view of the wearer of a 
shield, not from that of the looker on. 
Hence dexter refers to the side at the 
left of the person studying a shield, and 
sinister.to his right. 

The dexter chief point is the upper 
right hand corner,and the opposite point, 
across the shield, is the sinister chief 
point, while the spot half way between 
them is the mid chief point. Just below 
the mid chief point, but above the divis- 
ion of the fess, is the collar or honor 
point. The center of the fess is the 
heart or fess point, while a point above 
the center point of the base is the nom- 
bril or navel point. The right and left 
corners and the middle of the base are 
named to correspond to the similar 
points in the chief. 

The shield may also be divided “ per 
pale,” into two vertical parts; “ per 
bend,” by a partition from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base: * per fess,” by 
a line horizontal through the middle of 
the fess; “ per chevron,” “ per cross,” or 
* per saltire.” The form which the lines 
of division take add further to the ter- 
minology. According as they are 
straight, wavy, dented, and so on, the 
divisions are “per pale wavy,” “ per 
bend dovetail.” and the like. A bend 
from the sinister chief to the dexter base 
is the “* bend sinister,” and denotes ille- 
gitimaey. A widow or unmarried wom- 
an bears her arms on a lozenge in the 
center of the shield. A woman’s arms, 
if she is the inheritor of them in default 
of brothers, may be quartered upon her 
husband’s shield. .\ quartering is what 
its names denotes 
—one fourth of the 
shield, the division 
being by vertical 
and = horizontal 
lines, 

The arms, crest, 
and motto are the 
main parts of an 
“achievement — of 
THE ARMS OF THE KING- arms, as the whole 

DOM OF ITALY. iscalled. There are 








THE ARMS OF THE FRENCH FAMILY OF DE RIGON 
DE MAGNY. 


possible, besides these ornaments, the 
helmet, the lambrequin, and the sup- 
porters. The crest must rest upon a 
wreath, a cap of maintenance, or a ducal 
coronet. The motto, which originated 
in the war cries of the tribes or families, 
may be taken, changed, or given up at 
will. However, most really ancient mot- 
toes are retained. 
THE SYMBOLISM OF HERALDRY. 

The helmet indicates the degree of 
nobility of the bearer of the arms. An 
esquire, for instance, has a helmet of 
steel shown in profile with the visor 
closed; a knight or baronet has one also 
of steel, but it is full faced and the visor 
is opened, A noble’s is of steel inclined 
towards the profile, with five gold bars, 
while sovereigns and princes of royal 
hlood have helmets of gold with seven 
bars, lined crimson, 

Coronets are as diverse as helmets. 
The lambrequin is less frequent as an or- 
nament, Supporters are borne only by 
rovalty, = Knights 
of the Garter, peers, 
the higher ranks 
of the Knights of 
Bath, the Star of 
India, and a_ few 
other orders. Sup- 
porters are sup- 
posed to have orig- 
inated in the feudal 
habit of having tHe arms oF THE 
pages, fantastically FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
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THE 


UNITED KING- 
DOM, WITH THE LIONS OF ENGLAND QUARTERED 


THE ROYAL COAT OF ARMS OF 


LION OF SCOTLAND AND THE 


HARP OF IRELAND. 


WITH THE 


dressed as animals, stand on each side of 
shields exposed in tournaments. Orders 
of knighthood—the Garter, Bath, This- 
tle, St. Patrick, Star of India—are sus- 
pended beneath the ribbon and the 
motto, 

The surface of the escutcheon is the 
field; on this are depicted various forms 
called charges, distinguished by colors 
or tinctures. In heraldry no worse art 
is known than placing colors upon colors, 
or tinctures upon tinctures. Tinctures 
must be imposed upon colors, and vice 
versa. The colors are gules (red), azure 
(blue), sable (black), vert (green), pur- 
pure (purple), and, in non British her- 
aldry, sanguine (dark red) and tenne or 
tawny (orange). The tinctures are or 
(gold) and argent (silver). 

The wild animals that Mr. Seton- 
Thompson and others have known are 
nothing compared with the wild animals 
of heraldry. The lions, couchant, ram- 
pant, baillonné; the griffins, jessant and 
naissant; the fishes, haurient; the hinds 


and bucks and 
horses, the  gos- 
hawks and cocks, 


and heaven knows 


what wonders in 
what. attitudes, 
could) only have 


heen the produet 





of a feverish me- 
dieval nightmare. 
At one time all 
THE ARMS OF THE COMTE these beasts were 
DE DUNOIS, SURNAMED 1,414 «tg have : 
THE BASTARD oF or- ‘Ci to have a 
LEANS—NOTE THE meaning appli- 





BEND SINISTER. cable to the family 
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who bore them, but as one shield 
often displayed animals signifying the 
most diverse and contradictory of quali- 
ties, the symbolistic interpretation was 
dropped. 

Sometimes the coat of arms has a 
meaning. The English lion is not purely 
the result of imagination. It is a heri- 
tage from the lion hearted Richard, who 
first established it in the royal shield. 
The red hand of Ulster, first borne by 
the O’Neills, is mute reference to the 
chief of their tribe. With others of his 
clan he was sailing towards Ireland, 
where a grant of land was promised to 
the one who should first touch shore. 
When Hugh O'Neill saw another boat 
ahead of his, he cut his hand off at the 
wrist and flung it to the land, thereby 
gaining the territory. 

But, for the most part, the griffins 
and the faleons do not refer to any par- 
ticular deed of the founder of the family, 
though the mottoes are not infrequently 
cries which are piously believed by their 
descendants to have brought joy to their 
allies and dread to their foes, in the good 
old days of the real “ strenuous life.” 


HERALDIC AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND. 


In England, the organization which 
has charge of all matters pertaining 
to armory, with its corollary of prece- 
dence, is the College of Arms. By the 
faithful, its authority is esteemed as 
great as that of the Thirty Nine Ar- 
ticles and far beyond the Decalogue. 
Its more ardent supporters think that 
law and usage, to say nothing of lexicons, 
are set at naught by its decisions. They 
roundly proclaim that only the most ar- 
rogant snobbery, coupled with the most 





benighted —ignor- 
anee, would ever 


presume to apply 
the term “ gentle- 
man” to a person 
merely gifted with 
tact, kindness, 
knowledge of the 
world, and cour- 
tesy. 

* A gentleman,” 
say these authori- 
ties, in valiant op- 
position to Worce- 
ster, Webster, and 








THE ARMS OF THE HOUSE 
OF ELPHINSTONE, WHICH 
IS ONE OF THE OLDEST 
TITLED FAMILIES OF 
SCOTLAND. 
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the rest, “is one by inheritance or 
by the grace of his sovereign; letters 
patent, not good breeding, create him. 
Lacking these, a man has no more right 
to call himself a gentleman than he has 
to call himself a duke. If he feels a 
desire to bear the honorable title, let 
him apply to the College of Arms “— 
where, as far as one may judge, the pay- 
ment of a fee will do for one what all 
the graces and all the virtues cannot do. 
Not unnaturally, this institution 
has had its authority questioned 
from time to time. 
Not only have for- 
eign seoffers at 
arms and insignia 
denied its infalli- 
bility, but worthy 


citizens of Eng- 
land as well. It is 


not safe to jeer too 
loudly or too in- 
sistently about it, 
however, for it is 
a somewhat touchy 
institution, and 
only the other day 
it brought a suit 
against some libel- 
ous defamer—and 
won. 

The College of 
Arms, which keeps 
the records con- 
cerning all those in the United Ning- 
dom who may bear arms, Was established 
in 1483 by Richard Il. It consists of 
the earl marshal of England—a heredi- 
tarv office of the Dukes of Norfolk— 
three kings at arms for England, and 
one each for Ireland and Scotland; six 
heralds, Somerset, Windsor, Chester, 
Lancaster, York, and Richmond; and 
four pursuivants, Rouge dragon, Rouge 
croix, Blue mantle, and Porteullis. 

The Heralds’ College was established 
to prevent the use of arms on the part 
of those who were not entitled to them. 
Apparently worthies of that day had no 
more scruple about seizing upon such 
insignia as pleased them, than the latest 
millionairess of the oil belt would feel in 
ordering the jeweler to emblazon her 
stationery with the crest of the Howards. 
A roll of arms which had been in exist- 
ence since the time of Henry IT, during 
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the early part of the fourth decade of 
the thirteenth century, was the basis of 
the college’s information. 

The duty of the Heralds’ College was 
to make, through its deputies, occasional 
Visitations to different sections of the 
country, and, establishing its represent- 
atives in the principal city of a county, 
to demand that all persons resident in 
that district, bearing coats of arms, 
should: appear before them and have 
their right to bear such insignia 
investigated. These visitations oc- 
eurred about once 
in thirty years. In 
Ireland, which was 
not an abode of 
dull peace during 
all the time while 
these visitations 
flourished, and 
which, therefore, 
Was not much more 
frequently honored 
with the heralds’ 
presence than with 
that of royalty in 
later times, it was 
found necessary to 
appoint a special 
king at arms. Ac- 
cordingly, the Ul- 
ster king at arms 
was created. Prob- 
ably the most dis- 
tinguished ofthe men who have occupied 
that position was Sir Bernard Burke, 
whose monumental work on the peerage, 
originally edited by his father, has proved 
such a literary resource even to those 
who could not hope to find their own 
patronymics among its pages. The Lyon 
king at arms, the Seottish chief of her- 
aldry, was appointed later. 

It is interesting to reflect that this 
institution has survived the wreck of 
many in which its existence might seem 
to be bound. It escaped the Reforma- 
tion, and there is even some proof that 
the king hating Cromwell was employing 
its services to discover his ancestry high 
in the annals of the arm bearers when 
death ended his ambitions. With the 
zeal for formalities and ceremonials of 
which there seems to be a revival just 
now, the college should enjoy its share 
of profit and renown. 
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in Men’s Dress. 
M. CONNOLLY. 


HOW COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE HAVE FOUGHT WITH VANITY 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RATIONAL GARMENTS—THE PRESENT 
DAY PROBLEM OF A COSTUME SUITABLE TO OUR FICKLE CLIMATE. 


| F one should trace the different articles 

of man’s attire, one would gain a 
reasonably accurate history of the hu- 
man race. Even a moderately active 
imagination can reconcile the apparent 
contradictions and supply the missing 
links. For instance, the shin guard of 
the modern cricket or football player 
should prove that he is the descendant 
of the Greek fighting man, who wore the 
same thing, calling 


and comfort, modified by his vanity. 
Ever since the days of Adam he has been 
trying to solve the problem of dress, and 
he is still working on it. When his good 
sense has suggested an admirable re- 
form, his vanity has done its best to 
smother it. In the long run, rational 
notions have prevailed to a greater or 
less degree, although the top hat still 
crowns the fashionable world, 
Temperature 





it a knemis, and of 





and temperament 





the armored war- 
rior of the middle 
ages, whose shin 
protectors — iron 
plates worn over 
his chain mail— 
were called greaves 
or bainbergs. And 
isn’t it fair to pre- 
sume that the mod- 
ern Highlander 
and the old Ro- 
man are first cous- 
ins in dress? The 
Scots kilt the 
lineal descendant 
of the tunie, and 
the plaid is very 
like a toga. One 
who has time and a 
little ingenuity can 
draw many such 
parallels. 


is 


WHY MEN WEAR 
CLOTHES. 

Nothing is easier 

to show than the 











are the father and 
mother of dress. In 
cold countries men 
covered themselves 
with tight fitting 
garments, begin- 
ning. with = skins, 
while in warm cli- 
mates they wore 
loose, flowing robes, 
and few of them. 
Of course the High- 
landers call Scot- 
land a warm coun- 
try. The shirt was 
the earliest known 
garment of a dis- 
tinct type or pat- 
tern, and its origin 
thoroughly 
lost in antiquity as 
its movable buttons 
are lost in modern 
times. The earliest 
leg coverings were 


is as 


like our trousers, 
although there is 


no record that they 











fact that the dress 








were turned up at 
the bottom. Yet we 








of the male un- 
feathered biped is 
an epitome of his 
struggles for safety 


TROUBLED HIMSELF 


A WARRIOR AND HUNTER OF THE STONE 
WORE SKINS FOR WARMTH AND ORNAMENT, AND 


PROBLEMS OF FASHION IN DRESS. 


AGE, WHO look upon trousers 


as a product of the 
last century. 


LITTLE WITH THE 
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If the shirt and leg coverings are sup- 
plemented with protection for the feet 
and with a headpiece—originally as a 
safeguard against a human’ enemy 
rather than the elements—one has the 
essentials of masculine attire. Every- 
thing else is merely a development or a 





multiplication of these typical gar- 
ments. Necessity called modifications 


into existence, and fashion proceeded 
to make them as costly, elaborate, and 
uncomfortable as possible. 


FROM HOSE TO STOCKINGS AND SOCKS. 

Probably the first man who covered 
up all his legs was ashamed of such an 
exhibition of weakness and effeminacy ; 

he made his hose fit as tightly as 
possible, in order that the contour might 
not be destroyed. The earliest hose were 
made of cloth or knitted wool, for silk 
stockings were not introduced until 
Klizabeth’s time, and one is persuaded 
that they did not fit with such smooth- 
ness as pictures and stage procectiine 
would have us believe. 

It is easiest to divide dress eras by 
leg coverings. Of course Adam and his 
immediate descendants were literally 
sans culotte. Then came the erude pan- 
taloons for cold climates and the skirts 
for warm, to be sueceeded by hose. The 
concomitant of the hose is the doublet, 
or vest, and the two have maintained 
their identity longer than any other 
type of garment. We may safely as- 
sume that the doublet and hose were 
much more comfortable and sensible 
than tunie and toga. Fashion might de- 
cree that the doublet should be long 
and the hose short, or vice versa; a king, 
because of excessive thinness or the fear 
of a dagger stroke, might direct that 
his clothing should be outrageously 
padded; the changes are in style only, 
and the garments are still the same in 
principle. 

Doublet and hose served the time 
when they were worn much better than 
any other garments would. Imagine a 
man putting on armor over twentieth 
century clothing. In those days, when 
life was truly strenuous, although the 
persons who lived it probably did not 
recognize the fact, the idea of comfort 
and convenience differed vastly from 
that of today. The race has grown 
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DRESS. 









































AN ENGLISH MERCHANT OF THE FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, WEARING A CAMLET CLOAK OVER 
DOUBLET AND HOSE. 


more ease loving by degrees. Many 
years passed before it was discovered 


that knee breeches and stockings were 
more comfortable than the long hose, 
and gradually they supplanted what we 
now call tights. The doublet gave place 
to the coat and waistcoat partly for that 
reason and partly for another—the 
growing spirit of democracy. 


DRESS AS A MARK OF RANK. 


In the old days a man’s station regu- 
lated his dress, and his dress proclaimed 
his station. Until Cromwell’s time in 
Kngland, and even later on the Conti- 
nent, sumptuary laws regulated the 
cost, cut, and material of the clothing 
of those who were not high born. 
Nobles were exceedingly jealous of the 
privilege of wearing gorgeous garb. 
Many a monarch depended upon the 
splendor of his apparel and that of his 
retainers to impress his own subjects 
as well as the rulers:of other lands. 
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That set the pace for extravagance, and for cen- 
turies the men fairly outshone the women. During 
Elizabeth’s reign jewels were sewed into doublets. 
Wonderful necklaces hung about masculine necks; 
swords had diamond hilts, and were sheathed in 
gold. By the way, Elizabeth introduced the forebear 
of the modern linen collar—the ruff, which she wore 
to hide her vellow neck. Men took it up, of course, 
and those who deride the modern linen fence with 
which some men hide their necks should bear in 
mind that Henry IlI of France wore a ruff that 
stood out a foot and a half from his neck and con- 
tained eighteen yards of linen. 

As feudalism vanished, and the old lines of de- 
marcation between the nobles and the commoners 
began to fade away, the necessity for depending upon 
gorgeousness of attire to maintain one’s rank grad- 
ually grew less pronounced, and common sense and 
comfort had a chance. The rainbow hued silks and 
satins disappeared in favor of more serviceable col- 
ors and of cloths. Of course all this came about 
slowly, for intellectual and modest man didn’t give 
up his splendor without a struggle. Only when his 
laziness, love of ease. 
worship of comfort, 
or whatever you wish 
to call it, was strong- 

er than his vanity 
A CITIZEN OF ANCIENT ROME, WHOSE ae 

COSTUME CONSISTED OF A TOGA, would he relinquish 

WITH A TUNICA FoR AN UNDER his folly. 

GARMENT, AND SANDALS. The periwig, that 

awful abomination 
introduced by Louis XIV to hide the ravages made 
by time in his once beautiful and Juxuriant hair, 
lasted for years, and it was a most uncomfortable 
and uncleanly thing. But it made some men look 
handsome. It was that same king who delayed the 
introduction of the coat in England. In a strange 
and serious mood, Charles IL decided that the pea- 
cock theory of dress among men had gone too far. 
So he devised a type of coat—the original came to 
England from Poland, by the way—very like that 
worn in the last part of the eighteenth century, with 
a waistcoat. Charles’ coat and waistcoat made a dull 
and sober costume for that gay and frivolous court, 
and it had only a feeble vogue until it was utterly 
destroyed by the Grand Monarch, who adopted it 
as a livery for his footmen—a uniform for servants 
which, with slight changes, endures to this day. 















































THE ERA OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 














Just as hose gave place to breeches, so did Kwiek- "| cueeeeen eee op arene 
erbocekers vield to trousers, and styles In coats FIFTEENTH CENTURY, WEARING 
changed with them. The beginning of trousers THE TYPICAL MEDIEVAL COSTUME 
naturally suggests Beau Brummell, who in his day OF DOUBLET AND HOSE-~THE 

. LATTER ARE SLASHED AT THE 


had more influence inmen’s fashions than any indi aa: ike © celee Ss 
vidual that ever lived: and although he was the most KNEEL. 
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extravagant fop of modern times, we owe 
him an enormous debt of gratitude. Beau 
Brummell made cleanliness fashionable. 
Before his day, oils, essences, powders, 
and scents came first, while soap and 
water were neglected. <As for soiled 
linen, it was beneath one’s dignity to 
notice it. 

It is worth while to consider more in 
- detail the garments of Beau Brummell’s 
reign, when he was the friend of the 
Prince Regent—the future George 1V— 
and the leader of Almack’s Club, be- 
cause they are the immediate forerun- 
ners of those we wear today. George 
srummell was the foremost macaroni,” 
a name given to the dandies of that most 
remarkable period, because the Italian 
dish was introduced at Almack’s. These 
young blades set all the masculine fash- 
ions, and were of enormous importance 
socially. Brummell had a passion for 
fine linen as well as cleanliness, and 
the two make an admirable combina- 
tion. He introduced the cravat, a vast 
improvement on the neck cloth, as the 
latter was on the ruff; and to display it 
and his linen, he wore his waistcoat 
open, and that was the beginning of the 
modern evening waistcoat. He also 
popularized the pantaloons, or trousers, 
for which George IV is said to be re- 
sponsible. The first ones were very like 
the old hose or chausses of the Normans, 
inasmuch as they fitted very tightly. 

The macaronis also introduced the 
modern evening coat. Then, as now, 
‘coats were alternately shortened and 
lengthened, for the sake of variety, and 
it happened that at a time when they 
were excessively long the style was in- 
troduced in the army uniform. Also 
about that time it became the fashion 
for gentlemen to wear their swords be- 
neath the coat. The result was that the 
skirts bothered the soldiers when they 
marched, and the gentlemen when they 
sought their weapons. The soldiers es- 
caped some of this annoyance by fas- 
tening the ends of the skirt to the back 
of the coat, and the buttons found there 
to this day are a survival of that prac- 
tice. 

The morning or cutaway coat is an- 
other survival of the same style. The 
macaronis went a step farther than the 
soldiers, cutting off the front part of 
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A FRENCH GENTLEMAN OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, WEARING DOUBLET, TRUNKS, AND 
HOSE, WITH A RUFF, A SHORT 
CLOAK, AND A RAPIER. 


the skirts at the waist, leaving the tails 
behind, and arranging the upper part of 
the garment so that it would display 
their linen; and thus the modern swal- 
lowtail came into existence. Just about 
the time the gentlemen accepted this 
stvle of coat, they ceased to wear swords. 
For many years after they were gen- 
erally worn, trousers were not consid- 
ered good form for evening dress. As 
late as 1814, the Duke of Wellington 
was refused admission to a ball at Al- 
mack’s because he wore trousers and 
Hessian Trousers did not ab- 
solutely establish themselves until 1832, 
when they took their present shape. 


boots. 


THE PASSING OF DISTINCTIVE DRESS. 
With each radical change in fashion, 
the noble and the commoner, the mil- 
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AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, WEARING A STEEL 
COLLAR, A LEATHER DOUBLET (CALLED A 
‘*BUFF JERKIN” ), AND LONG BOOTS OF 
SOFT LEATHER, WHICH WERE PULLED 
UP TO THE HIPS IN RIDING. 


lionaire and the artisan, grew nearer, 
because ceased to distinguish 
class, and those garments were adopted 
indiscriminately which best served the 
individuals. This modern tendeney to 
similarity in garb has unified all coun- 
tries as well as all classes. By reason 
of the freedom of communication, we 
are rapidly approaching the universal 
dress which Matthew Arnold — so 
dreaded. : 

In the orient, in the far north, or 
wherever there is little or no commerce, 
the local dress is still characteristic of 
the race. The Russians, the Chinese, 
the Arabians, dress today as they have 
dressed for ages: but the swallowtail 
coat and the starched shirt have fol- 
lowed steamship and locomotive over 
the earth. A New Yorker may buy an 


dress 
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evening suit, and the necessary haber- 
dashery, suoes, and hat, in New York 
and wear them in any city of Asia, 
Europe, North or South America, with 
the consciousness that his garb will be 
practically the same as that of the peo- 
ple he will meet there. 

So far as evening clothes, the dress 
of form, is concerned, we have reached 
uniformity in every sense of the word. 
The black and somber apparel of the 
man of the period has withstood the as- 
saults of reformers and idealists for 
many years. During the past half cen- 
tury numberless attempts have been 
made to bring in color, artistic ideas, 
and patterns designed to insure more 
comfort. Some years ago a tailors’ as- 
sociation decided that there should be 
a change in evening clothes, and model 
suits were made of purple, brown, dark 
blue, and light blue cloth. Some de- 
signs adhered to trousers, others had 
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A GERMAN GENTLEMAN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, WEARING CLOAK, DOUBLET, TRUNKS, 
AND HOSE. 
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knee breeches. The suits were worn at 
several of the public balls in New York, 
and were then promptly retired. 

DRESS REFORMS THAT FAILED. 

Later, a few New York clubmen or- 
ganized a society, every member of 
which was pledged to wear black satin 
knee breeches and black hose with the 
swallowtail coat. The members of this 
society were of high social prominence, 
and it was freely predicted that they 
would drive trousers out. They attend- 
ed all of the smart functions of the sea- 
son in breeches and hose, but it was 
like shooting peas at Gibraltar—they 
made no impression whatever. 

If trousers ever disappear, they will 
go in the way they came, by a slow 
course of evolution. The admirers of 
knee breeches took new hope when the 
bicycle became popular. Every man that 
had any social or sporting pretensions 
owned a pair of knickerbockers, and it 
was predicted that trousers were 
doomed. Then golf came in, and with it 
more knickerbockers. The style gained 
that over popularity which means death 
to a fashion. Knickerbockers became 
common. The wheel lost its social pres- 
tige, and golf players took to the wear- 
ing of flannel and tweed trousers turned 
up at the bottom. 

Last year it was widely heralded 
throughout the country by the news- 
papers that the “ shirt waist ” was the 
thing, that everybody would be wearing 
them. Ona few very hot summer days 
many men did appear in public coatless. 
There were no shirt waists, but it was 
supposed that a demand had been ere- 
ated, and the manufacturers of shirts 
prepared models of anew garment. The 
waist was a failure. If sold at all, it was 
in the cheapest fabrics. Gentlemen 
would have none of the abbreviated 
shirt with the draw strings and effemi- 
nate pleats. 

Coatlessness has ever suggested ser- 
vility and ill breeding. The coat has 
always been the badge of quality. Shirt 
waists were introduced, not because 
comfort demanded it, but because the 
newspapers mistook a shirt for a waist. 
Publicity given to the new name for an 
old garment stirred up an interest of 
curiosity, and created a demand among 
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AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN OF THE PERIOD OF BEAU 
BRUMMELL, WEARING OVERCOAT, CRAVAT, WAIST- 
COAT, PANTALOONS, AND WELLINGTON BOOTS. 


a certain class of men who are never 
any chance fashionable. 


Vv 


THE PROBLEM OF RATIONAL DRESS. 


We have yet to solve the American 
costume question. Our climate is pecu- 
liar; we have arctic days and_ tropical 
days; we must have a wardrobe for tem- 
peratures that range from ten degrees 
helow zero to a hundred degrees in the 
shade. In old times, the seasons were 
not considered in the making of eloth- 
ing, and while nowadays the weight of 
the material used varies with the time 
of year, our winter clothing and sum- 
mer clothing are precisely the same in 
cut, and practically so in the number of 
garments worn. 

It has taken several years for the neg- 
ligee shirt and the belt to displace the 
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hot and uncomfortable 


fashions. It is popu- 








waistcoat and suspend- 
ers in summer. And, 
if waistcoats must be: 
worn, it is absurd from 
the viewpoint of com- 
fort, to have them 
double breasted; while 
a high collar and a stiff 
cravat aggravate mat- 
ters. Low shoes have 
always been popular, 
but wise departures in 
underwear have had to 
fight for recognition. 
Flowing knee drawers 
made of cool linen or 
cotton stuffs, with 
sleeveless undershirts, 
or the open mesh gar- 
ments with a weave 
permitting a free cir- 
culation of air, take 
away much of the suf- 
fering on a hot day. 
There are shirts that 
are put on like a coat, 
with pointed — skirts, 
which are far better 








larly imagined that the 
King of England, when 
he was Prince of Wales, 
was the dictator of 
men’s dress. Sartorial- 
lv, this is all nonsense. 
The king was never 
more than a very well 
dressed gentleman who 
was wedded to certain 
styles. Fashions can 
hardly be said to be 
introduced; they come 
in. Some member of 
one of the “smart ” 
clubs notices that 
every man is wearing 
a certain style of col- 
Jar, we will say. He 
sees it on the butcher's 
boy and the car con- 
ductor. He therefore 
determines to have a 
collar made after a new 
design. If it is good, 
his friends take it up, 
with modifications, as 
a rule. In a_ short 











than a shirt waist. 





time, the number of 














In little things, step 
by step, we are likely to 
solve the problem, but 
it will take many years, 
and it is doubtful if there will be any 
radical changes. And no garment will 
ever be popular that takes long to adjust. 
That is one of the reasons why knicker- 
hockers have disappeared from the golf 
field. Men are usually in a hurry to get 
on to the links, and it is much easier 
and quicker to put on flannel trousers 
than it is to don * knickers” and golf 
stockings. 


A WELL DRESSED 


HOW FASHIONS IN DRESS ARE SET. 


Fashion has little to do with reform 
in clothes. No one really leads the 


copyists increases, and 


MAN OF THE CON- the introduction  be- 
VENTIONAL TYPE OF TODAY. 


comes an established 
style. 

All of our fashions are set by what 
is termed the “ smart set ” in the large 
cities. Many of the styles come from 
Kurope, but most of them are modifica- 
tions of European standards. In fact, 
we have our own ideas in this country, 
and there is such a thing as distinetly 
American dress. In an assemblage of 
Kuropeans and Americans, the latter 
are distinguishable by the fact that their 
clothing fits more perfectly. Europeans 
demand looser garments, possibly be- 
cause so many are used to tight uni- 
forms. 





OUR BLUNDER. 


WE write of life with clever imagery ; 

We play with life a hundred childish ways ; 
We rail at life—then graciously forgive it ; 

We wonder, theorize, discuss, decry, 
We weigh it, and we question if it pays— 

But rare indeed are moments when we live it ! 


Grace H. Boutelle. 

















A Slip of the Noose. 


HOW THE PELLY TRAPPERS REVISED 


BY HERMAN 


i? is well to be indoors when the 

smothering blizzard cuts loose in 
the northland and turns five hundred 
thousand miles of prairie into a white 
and whirling inferno; and so thought 
the Pelly trappers. They hunched up 
to the red stove in the big log store, 
and listened to the voice of the storm. 
It was intensely cold. The spirit ther- 
mometer on the log veranda registered 
sixty five below zero, every nail and scrap 
of door iron was embossed with glitter- 
ing frost, and an inch of clouded ice 
covered the window panes. Outside, the 
furious wind, veering from every point 
of the compass, now walled the fort with 
circling clouds of snow; then, changing 
tactics, blew steadily from one direction, 
threatening to bury it beneath mon- 
strous drifts. Suddenly it dropped, and 
the falling snow settled in.straight lines. 

“Storm over?” A man glanced up. 

“Bah!” A half breed trapper, who 
had just come in, tugged at his frozen 
beard and shrugged his shoulders. ‘* He 
just begin. Listen! ” 

Far off the sigh of the wind rose to a 
sob, a moan, a shriek: then, with thun- 
derous roar, the storm struck the build- 
ing. 

“So!” continued the breed, unwind- 
ing a long neck scarf. “ He ees the king 
blizzard. Soon we have spreeng, eh? 
This dam cloth! No loose yet.” A solid 
inch of ice gripped scarf and beard. 

“@Quess you're right, Brousseaux,” 
chipped in another man. “ You made 
the fort just in the nick of time, old 
man. Here, stick that goatee 0’ yourn 
on this.” The breed thrust out his chin. 
Placing an ax head beneath the beard, 
the man gently crushed the ice with the 
poker. 

“There,” he said. “© Talk less on the 
trail, Pete, an’ you'll have less ice in your 
whiskers.” 

“Thanks! Yes, I will have your ad- 
vice.” He combed the beard with his 


THI MORALS OF GLEN CAMPBELL. 
WHITAKER. 


fingers. “ It ees a hard trail, the Pelly. 
An’ ina blizzard! This ees better, eh? ’ 

“ Anythin’ new on the plains? ” 

“ Ah, now you spick, my friend. Kes 
ther’ news? Ofa sort, yes.” He rubbed 
his hands, as a cat paws herself, and his 
face darkened. 

“Good?” 

“Who knows? I have listen to the 
cry of a man child born to the great 
prairie. That ees good! Men are few, 
comrades die. The child mus’ bear hees 
mother’s name—this ees bad! It was 
best for boy to have father.” 

* What’s this, Pete?” A big English- 
man sitting next the breed laid a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Tt ees you, Elliot? Yes, you shall 
hear, but first—more wood. The frost, 
he’s in my bones.” When quarter of a 
cord of dry poplar was roaring in the 
furnace he hitched closer and spread his 
palms to the heat. “ Yes,” he continued, 
“it was bad, ver’ bad, for May Dupré 
that her father die si 

“What? Louis Dupré?’ 

srousseaux nodded. “ Oui! Louis 
have kill hees las’ moose an’ trap hees 
las’ mink, an’ so much the worse for 
hees daughtaire.” 

* A good man gone to glory!” sest 
shot on the plains!” ‘ Guided the Red 

tiver expedition under Wolseley in the 
seventies!” came from around the circle. 
The breed waited for the last tribute of 
respect. 

“ An’ so much,” ht repeated, “ the 
worse for hees daughtaire. You see ”— 
reaching for the Englishman’s pipe 
“ Jas’ spreeng Dupré an’ Glen Campbell 
hunt north of Lak’ Winnipegosis. They 
build cabin at Big Moose Lak’, an’ May 
Las’ June Dupré fall 
seeck, ver’ seeck. Soon he die. They 
bury heem. Then—ah, well ”’—with 
an expressive shrug—* what would you? 
The girl was pretty, the man han’some 
an’ strong. Thev hunt till first snows 
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cook hees grub. 
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Then Glen bring the girl to Ellice while 
he go to Winnipeg. Before he return— 
the child ees born.” 

Ile stopped. The men leaned to the 
stove, silently smoking, listening to the 
storm, brooding over his words. They 


A SCORE OF 
MEN FILED INTO 
GLEN'S SHANTY. 


S MAGAZINE. 


From the law she could get no redress. 
True, by hard stretching, its long arm 
just reached the fifty third parallel, but 
its clutch was, at best, spasmodic and un- 
certain. But she had grown to woman- 
hood beneath their eves. She was one 




















were a hard bit lot, swept from the four 
corners of the earth and dumped in this 
little corner of the frozen north, yet 
each had his code of honor, his notions 
of morality, and a strong sense of justice. 
Their own forest loves they conducted 
very much after the fashion of Father 
Adam; but this was a woman of their 
blood, subject to a different law. Had 
she male kin, they would have noted the 
incident with mild interest, expecting a 
red atonement; but she was an orphan. 


of them—a member of that community 
which counts its neighbors from Winni- 
peg to Fort McCloud, from Pembina to 
the arctic seas. Her wrong was theirs— 
theirs its righting. 

“Won't he marry her?” asked Elliot. 

Brousseaux shook his head. “ No, my 
friend,” he answered slowly. “ Was 
there ever before so much of a fool? A 
girl, pretty; a man child, strong and fat; 
an’ marry? No! An’ all because of the 
hot word of a fool priest. But ”—sha- 
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king his head—“ he was ever stiff in hees 
neck, this Glen Campbell. Strong as a 
buffalo, straight as a young poplar, mark 
you, with a tongue of fire an’ a devil 
temper. An ill man to meddle with! 
Ma foi! Yes.” 

“T know the breed,” mused Elliot. 
“ Aberdeen granite foundation, dash of 
French pepper, and blood enough to 
make ’em sullen. But what’s this about 
the parson, Pete? ” 

“The priest? You know heem, Pére 
Francis—Ellice Mission.” 

“ Fussy little fool! ” 

“As you say! Well, he spick beeg 
word, ver’ beeg, to this thick in hees 
head Scotchman. It is well to spick, 
yes, but softly, so hees word tickle 
hees ears, but ‘Scoundrel! Marry or I 
eurse!’” Brousseaux lifted his eye- 
brows. “This to a man? It ees bad. 
But for the priest Glen marry the girl.” 

“ A praste, a woman, to raise the 
divil,” growled Irish Dan, “ an’ its me- 
self knows the combination. Whin 
Father O’Toole put the ban on 
Biddy e 

“Dry up, Dan!” “ Save your wind! ” 
“ We know what happened the father! ” 
shouted the men. “Ought to,” added 
Elliot; “ he’s told us forty times.” 

“ Begor,” grumbled the Irishman, 
“wudn’t yez let a man tell his little 
story, ye haythen thaves? Fire up, 
Recarde, it’s gettin’ colder. It’s roastin’ 
I am in front an’ freezin’ behint, be the 
same token.” 

He turned his back to the stove and 
watched the powdery snow sifting 
through the keyhole. It stretched from 
the door to his feet, forming a miniature 
mountain range across the floor. Brous- 
seaux leaned, catlike, over the stove, 
heating the marrow in his bones for the 
next day’s trail—he was due at Fort a 
la Corne, one hundred miles away, in 
two days’ time. Outside, the snow hissed 
along ahead of the nor’wester; the build- 
ing shook beneath the blows of the 
storm; the wind sobbed and wailed in 
the chimney; the windows rattled in the 
easements. The men smoked quietly. 
Some were traveling frozen trails with 
the dead trapper, others were think- 
ing of his daughter. The iron clang of 
the stove door broke the silence. The 
Trishman was stoking up. 

8M 





“ Where’s Glen now? ” a man asked. 

“Winnipeg. Come back in the 
spreeng.” 

“ An’ May?” 

“ With Stewart, factor of Ellice.” 

“She’s in good hands,” said Elliot. 
He glanced interrogatively round the 
circle. “ Well, boys?” 

A man rose and knocked the ashes 
from his pipe—a tall Canadian, a son 
of Anak, standing six feet eight in his 
moccasins, straight as a pine, with a 
splendidly formed body. He yawned. 
As he stretched, his knotty hands 
touched the spruce rafters, and his body 
loomed up like a stocky oak. 

“ Boys,” he growled, “ we’re a goin’ 
to play a han’ in this game. I reckon 
May Dupré don’t lie in the mud while 
there’s man or gun in Pelly.” 

* Now you spick, Bill Angus,’ 
tered Brousseaux. 

The south wind was eating the snow, 
and water, strangely unfamiliar, covered 
the slough ice, before Glen Campbell 
returned from Winnipeg. Above him 
traveled the big mallard and the wild 
goose, heralds of coming spring. Along 
the great valley of the Assiniboine the 
forest awoke from its long sleep and 
gave vent to arboreal yawns, sighs, and 
soughings; the music of running waters 
delighted ears tuned to the stern hiss of 
drifting snow, and the doors of Ellice 
flung wide to admit the warm sunshine 
of the first spring days. 

Glen had settled in his cabin on the 
table land above the fort a couple of 
weeks before the news traveled to Pelly. 
He lived alone. His father, the old factor 
of Devil’s Drum, had, when Glen’s head 
topped his boot, mixed things badly with 
a bull moose, and the mold of eighteen 
summers covered his forest grave. His 
mother lived in Winnipeg on a pension 
allowed her by the company. Through 
her he inherited a strain of French Cree 
blood, slight, but sufficient to speck his 
blue eyes with spots of darkest brown 
and to touch his temper with sullenness. 
This lick of the blood was favored by 
birth and raising. He got his first 
notions of life along with his first nour- 
ishment from a Cree foster mother, and 
this strange conjunction of blood and 
breeding produced the stiffest man north 
of fifty three. 
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Three weeks passed without his going 
near Ellice. Ostensibly, he was prepar- 
ing for a hunting to the north, yet con- 
stantly upon some pretext he deferred 
his departure. The real reason he never 
acknowledged until, one Saturday, Pete 
Brousseaux, carrying the northern mail, 
dropped in and, along with his letters, 
gave him the news. - 

“ As you say, ver’ fine weather, bon! 
Ma foi! Yes! Aw you will be goin’ to 
the christening tomorrow, eh?” 

Atter Pete had gone, wondering at 
the look in Glen’s face, he paced back 
and forth like a caged beast. The sun 
went down on his walking, and the gray 
lights of dawn found him walking. 
When the morning brightened a little, 
he banged the cabin door and strode off 
in the direction of the fort. 

Veryshortly the winding trail brought 
him to the valley. Eight hundred feet 
below, the swift Assiniboine writhed in 
giant convolutions along the level bot- 
toms. On the eastern horizon the rising 
sun, a molten disk, gleamed through a 
cloud glory of ruby and gold. Gray 
shadows shrouded the river, and towards 
these, down the steep headlands, crept 
the rosy flush of the morning. Glen 
stopped and gazed at the vermilion 
splendors of cloud and sky. Then, from 
his right, the mission bells of Ellice 
pealed forth the matin chime. Clear, 
silvery, resonant, the wave of sound 
flooded the valley to the distant hills, 
echoed in the black ravines, and filled 
the air with rippling music. 

The man’s face took on a softer look. 
Those bells had tolled the knell of his 
father, and they called back vivid mem- 
ories of childhood days. He bowed his 
head until the last vibrant echo died in 
the black ravines; then the sun rose high 
above the horizon, and things took on 
their workaday aspect. The mood 
passed. He walked on to the mission 
chapel, where, leaving the trail, he crept 
into a poplar bluff, and lay down in the 
grass. 

Little by little the fort quickened into 
life. Smoke rose from the factor’s chim- 
ney, and then tinkling bells told of cows 
wandering to pasture in the bottoms. 
Gray squirrels popped from holes, ex- 
amined the trespasser, and skipped. off 
about the serious business of life. 
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Cheeky gophers decided their matri- 
monial squabbles beneath his nose, but 
he saw them not, as he lay quietly watch- 
ing the smoke. 

A couple of hours passed before an 
old trapper hobbled over to prepare the 
chapel for service. Glen could hear him 
moving inside, opening windows, sweep- 
ing, and dusting the altar. He finished. 
There was quiet; then, suddenly, the 
mass bell swung above his head, and its 
solemn chime echoed through the valley. 

And now across the prairie sounded 
the creak of huge wheeled Red River 
carts—Father Francis’ Indian converts 
coming fronr the reservation. They 
groaned up to the chapel door and dis- 
charged their loads of broad faced, chat- 
tering squaws. After them a dozen 
silent Indians filed into the mission. A 
few scattering settlers came afoot, on 
horse, or driving buekboards. The Hud- 
son Bay men lounged over from the fort, 
but, before they could enter the building, 
a half score mounted men swept round a 
poplar bluff—the Pelly trappers come to 
lend a hand in christening Dupré’s 
grandchild. Then, black cassocked, 
portly, with mass book under arm, Fa- 
ther Francis stepped from his house and 
strode across the yard. 

At last the factor’s door opened. Two 
women came out and moved towards the 
chapel. Glen got to his knees and stared. 
She was looking well! Her face was 
beautiful as ever, and maternity had 
given a needed roundness to her figure. 
Ile noted the tender droop of the lip 
as she bent over the child. Yes, she 
eertainly looked well and—a jealous 
pang nipped him hard—happy! This 
was not what he expected, and he tried 
to tell himself that he was glad, but— 
what a fool he had been! She whom he 
had left clothed in the ugliness of form 
which precedes the birth of life had 
blossomed as the butterfly from the 
chrysalis. She entered the church, and 
the priest began to intone the mass, 

“In nomine Patris, et Filit, et Spir- 
itus Sancti!” 

“Amen!” answered the quavering 
voice of the clerk. 

How familiar, but—how long! It 
seemed to the impatient man that the 
interminable responses would never 
have done. At the “mea cukpa, mea 
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culpa, mea maxima culpa,” he uncon- 
sciously beat his breast. At last the 
priest’s voice hushed. There came an 
expectant rustle, and through the open 
window there traveled the wail of an in- 
fant. Glen started and half rose, but 
the voice of Father Francis sent him 
back. 

“ And now we will proceed with the 
holy service of baptism, a sacrament or- 
dained of God and consecrated by the 
usage of Peter and Paul, His holy 
apostles.” 

Once more the rustle, mixed with mur- 
muring voices and shuffling feet. The 
child wailed again, thrilling the man 
with strange emotion. He heard the 
mother hushing it. His straining ear 
caught the swish of her skirts as she 
rocked to and fro; then silence. 

“The name of the father of this 
child? ” 

Dead silence. Glen sprang to his feet 
and made for the chapel door. He was 
on fire. He could see, in imagination, 
the girl meekly standing before the ac- 
cusing priest. Half way he stopped. 
The factor was speaking. 

* Till some guid mon shares his name 
wi’ this puir misdealt lassie, lll be father 
till the laddie. He tak’s my name.” 

“ Who stands sponsor for this child ? 

“Wedo!” Like the grow] of distant 
thunder the response rolled from the 
throats of the Pelly trappers. 

* And dost thou, William Stewart, re- 
nounce Satan, his pomp and works? ” 

‘1 do!” the sponsors answered. 

“ Dost thou believe in God, the Fa- 
ther Almighty. Creator of heaven and 
earth? ” 

“1 do believe! ” 

* Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, our Lord, Who was born 
into this world and suffered for us?” 

“TI do believe! ” 

“Then in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, I baptize thee, 
William Stewart. May our blessed Lady 
make intercession at the throne of the 
Most High, that the stain of wedless 
birth be not cast against thee! ” 

* Amen!” 

Strong and fervent, mixed with the 
gutturals of the Indians, the answer 
passed through the open windows and 
died far out on the prairie. An old 
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Gregorian chant finished the service; 
then, laughing and exchanging greet- 
ings, the congregation tumbled out of 
doors—the good, the bad, and the indif- 
ferent rubbing elbows, and none to tell 
the difference. 

For a while the young mother stood 
in a ring of squaws, watching her baby 
passing from breast to breast. The red 
women ¢clucked their wonderment at the 
exceeding whiteness of his skin. After 
dowering him with small moceasins 
worked curiously in beads, they mounted 
the crazy carts and drove off across the 
prairie. Then the factor took the baby 
and presented him to his numerous 
fathers in God: and the men of Pelly 
maneuvered him as though he were a 
jewel of great price, liable to break in 
the handling. The stout arms of Bill 
Angus trembled beneath the load, and 
he sweated profusely till relieved of the 
burden. They all agreed there never 
was such a baby. 

Then came the birth offering. Long 
knives, damascened in silver or gold; 
rifles that—in the hands of a northman 
—never missed; belts, pouches, and 
other gear of war and the chase, were 
laid at the baby’s feet. Bill Angus pre- 
sented him with the deed of a square 
mile of land, and Reearde with a stack 
of beaver, to be trapped the coming sum- 
mer: but Pete Brousseaux, the cunning, 
broke all their hearts. With a shy grin, 
he brought forth a resplendent rattle, 
wondrously tipped with rubber, and es- 
pecially warranted to he efficacious in 
teething. 

When the giving was over, the Pelly 
men hobbled their horses and strolled 
off to the fort along with their Ellice 
comrades. Ten minutes afterwards the 
head of the last settler bobbed out of 
sight behind the long roll of the prairie, 
and Glen was alone. He waited until 
the factor’s door closed on woman and 
child, then took the road home. 

Just before the trail swung from the 
valley a cloud hid the sun. Instantly 
the smiling peace vanished, and the 
landscape clothed itself in naked say- 
agery. From the black of the tree lined 
ravines the bald headlands stood forth 
like the swelling breasts of a proud 
woman. A chilly wind came out of the 
west and moaned in the somber spruce, 
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while on the horizon smoky thunder- 
heads piled fleece on fleece. The change 
suited Glen’s mood. He gazed his fill, 
then held on to his solitary cabin. 

By sundown black clouds covered the 
sky, and the roll of distant thunder an- 
nounced the coming storm. With night 
came the first rain—big drops, hitting 
the ground with a thud. Gray shapes 
turned and twisted between earth and 
sky; the lightning quivered all around. 
The air was sultry, and the windows of 
the factor’s house stood open. 

May Dupré sat in her bedroom, watch- 
ing the approach of the storm. The 
baby was sleeping quietly. She had 
laid off her dress for the night, and her 
neck and arms gleamed in the flashing 
lightning like polished marble. <A gust 
of wind swept the rain into her room. 
She raised her hand to close the win- 
dow, then paused, listening. The thud 
of horses! And from the fort! Surely 
the Pelly men would never take the trail 
on such a night? 

A splitting crash overhead started her 
back, but in the following flash she saw 
a score of horsemen. A man was coming 
towards the house. She heard his knock 
and whispering. A name rose to her 
window. 

“Hush!” warned the factor. “The 
Jassie’s windy’s open.” 

She leaned forward, straining her ears 
to catch the whispers. Through the 
darkness she made out the figure of Bill 
Angus. In the dim light his long body 
took on an additional eubit, and his im- 
mense width, fading into the gloom, 
conveyed an impression of indefinite 
extension. 

“ Tl] hae naught to do wi’ it,” finished 
the factor aloud. “ Gang yer ain gait, 
Bill Angus.” 

“ Please verself,” answered the giant. 
“ He swings.” 

The girl gasped, and staggered back 
to the bed. Hang, they said! No! No! 
It must not be! She had long ago for- 
given. And—she still loved. 

Her preparations were quickly made. 
Picking up the baby, she placed him to 
the breast, and coaxed him to repletion. 
Then, with the little head bowed in 
slumber, she tueked him warmly in bed, 
threw a shawl over her shoulders, and 
crept softly down stairs. 


The factor had gone to bed; she could 
hear his heavy breathing. She opened 
the door carefully and slipped outside, 
but, as she turned to close it, the shawl 
swept away on the wind. She hesitated, 
then plunged on into the blackness, The 
rain splashed on her naked arms and 
breast, but she moved steadily forward, 
feeling the trail with her feet. A crash 
of thunder broke overhead. <A brilliant 
flash lit the prairie for miles around, and 
showed the trail winding like a black 
serpent across the dun plain. The 
priest’s house, black windowed and wetly 
glittering, flashed out as she passed by. 
She thought she saw a white face peering 
through the window. Another blaze of 
fire, and the corral came into view, with 
old Spot, the bell cow, standing tail to 
wind, head over the fence. 

A bolt flared from the sky and struck 
the ground at her feet. The air filled 
with sulphurous fumes, and she was mo- 
mentarily blinded and half stunned by 
the concussion. <A lull, almost a silence, 
followed, then the voices of the storm— 
the pattering rain, the moaning wind, 
the rustling trees, and the splashing 
water—resumed their interrupted song. 
When the flickering light again il- 
lumed the prairie, old Spot lay dead in 
the midst of a dozen of her progeny. 

May moved on. For one brief second, 
deathlessly still to the eye, though 
trees, shrubs, and grass were in violent 
motion, the great valley uncovered be- 
fore her; then she turned the bend and 
headed for Glen Campbell’s cabin. 

The rain beat heavily on the sod roof 
of Glen’s shanty, finding its way through 
in several places. Ona rude bunk, fash- 
ioned from poplar poles, lay the owner, 
trying, in tobacco, to find surcease from 
mental pain. <A brass Jantern swung 
from the low roof above his head. Across 
the building ran a couple of heavy logs 
dividing house from stable, and behind 
them stood Glen’s horse. The rain 
dripped into the stall, but the man had 
covered the beast with his own blanket ; 
and now, as he smoked, he listened to 
the brute’s contented munch, and was 
grateful for the companionship. 

Suddenly the beast stopped eating. 
Raising his head, he whinnied loudly. 
A faint answer rose above the roar of 
the storm. Glen sprang up and seized 
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the lantern, but before he reached the 
door the latch clicked, and a score of 
men filed in and surrounded him. He 
glanced round the circle—Bill Angus, 
Brouleaux, Elliot, Recarde, Brousseaux, 
and a dozen others. He knew them all 
and—their errand. 

For almost a minute they stood quiet- 
ly regarding him. At last he broke the 
silence. 

“ A bad night, gentlemen! ” 

“ Yell fin’ it so!” The answer came 
from behind, but when he turned it was 
to meet calm and impassive faces. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“ You know,” said the same voice. 

“Oh, I do?” His eyes glittered, his 
mouth drew hard, his grasp tightened 
on the lantern. He half swung it to 
strike, then smiled contemptuously, and 
set it on the ground. “ Well,” he said, 
folding his arms, “make it so! Now, 
what are you going to do about it?” 

“ Look a’ here, Glen.” The big Cana- 
dian stepped to the front. “ No living 
man ”—with sinister accent on the word 
—shall boast that he brought shame 
to Dupré’s girl. Ye’ll either 

“T'll trouble you to mind your own 
business. And I might as well tell you, 
I’m not interested in Sunday schools.” 

“This is our business,” returned the 
giant soberly, “es yer'll soon find out. 
Nor is this a prayer meetin’ crowd, es 
yer well know. Mebbe we ain’t much 
to brag about in the highly moral line, 
but there’s some things es is a leetle high 
for our stomachs. We’re here to give 
yer a chance to do the right thing.” 

#len made no answer. His eyes 
looked over their heads, a scornful smile 
was on his lips, and his face was the very 
incarnation of obstinate resolve. Out of 
the corner of his mouth trickled a streak 
of blood where the strong tooth had bit- 
ten through the lip. 

“ This thick in hees head Scotchman,” 
muttered Brousseaux beneath his breath. 
“Strong, straight, an’ han’some ”“—he 
surveyed the figure with covert admira- 
tion—“ a devil’s temper, an ill man to 
meddle with—alone! ” 

“ Ye kin take five minutes to consider 
the propersition.” 

Dead silence fell in the hut. Even the 
horse ceased his stamping, and looked 
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on with shining eyes. Outside, the thun- 
der rolled and growled, fitful flashes lit 
the prairie to the sky line, the rain beat 
against the window and swept in glitter- 
ing lines through the open door. Five 
minutes passed away. 

“ Will ver marry the girl? ” 

tf No! 23 

The men closed in. 

Meanwhile May Dupré splashed on 
through mud and mire. Never since the 
Red River flood had so much rain fallen 
in one night. The trails were running 
rivers, an inch of water covered the 
prairie, the lightning flashed back from 
the surface of an inland sea, yet, 
drenched, with hair flying loose around 
bare neck and arms, like some water 
kelpie, she pressed forward. Occasion- 
ally she stopped to listen, always with 
the feeling that some one was following. 
Once a large animal crossed the trail 
and plunged into the willow scrub. At 
the foot of the rise leading to Glen’s 
cabin the sound of galloping horses came 
down the wind. She had just time to 
drop behind a bunch of red willow be- 
fore the Pelly men swept by. Angus 
was in the lead. She got one glimpse of 
pale faces, ghastly under the sickly 
lightning, and, like an evil dream, they 
were gone. Springing up, she ran des- 
perately up the slope. 

A light shone through the open door. 
Then, she was in time! Perhaps he had 
been away! Or—consented. No! Not 
on such terms! She walked up and 
looked in. 

He swung to and fro, hands still 
twitching, the stretched rope giving 
forth a doleful creaking. At each gyra- 
tion, a black shadow, ominous and ter- 
rible, swept across the floor to the op- 
posite wall, driving the snorting horse 
up in his stall. Black spots danced be- 
fore the girl’s eyes; she leaned forward, 
paralyzed, her mouth wide open as 
though to ery aloud, but silent, fasci- 
nated by the dance of death, 

An uneasy whinny from the horse 
restored to her the power of motion. 
She moved, and with the released breath 
came forth the suspended ery of the 
agonized spirit. 

She flew at the rope tooth and nail, 
tearing her fingers on the hard drawn 
knot without loosening a strand. De- 
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spairingly she glanced around the cabin. 
An ax leaned in the corner. One stroke 
and he was down; then, laying his head 
on her lap, she drew, with careful haste, 
the keen edge across the noose. The 
tightened strands flew apart, and with 
a hollow sound fresh air rushed to the 
choked Jungs. Taking her wet skirt, 
she wiped the blood and froth from his 
mouth; then, pillowing his head on her 
bosom, she rocked to and fro, waiting in 
agony for a sign of life. 

Slowly the man’s soul came back from 
the valley of the shadows. The lagging 
pulses took up their beat, and a sigh, 
faint as the breath of summer, issued 
from his lips. She heard it. Reaching 
over, she pulled the blankets from the 
bunk and made a pillow for his head. 
Then she got water and poured some in 
his mouth. He swallowed, groaned; his 
eyekds moved and opened. 

For nearly a minute he stared blankly 
at the ceiling, a puzzled look on his face, 
trying to collect his thoughts. Then his 
eye lighted on the girl. She rose, blush- 
ing, and shook her long hair around her 
shoulders, 
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“May?” 

Ile sat up and gazed round the cabin, 
striving to understand. The ax and the 
severed noose lay beside him, the rope 
dangled from above. 

* You—did—this ? ” 

“ T tried to warn you,” she said sofily. 
“ J—I “—shuddering—* was _ too late 
to prevent s 

“ After the way I 

She raised her hand. “ Forget it! 
And now I must go; baby—wants me.” 

As she turned, Glen got to his knees. 
He held out his hands, but the obstinate 
Scot Cree blood denied him speech. Un; 
seeing, she moved towards the door. A 
mighty battle, fiercer than the thunder- 
ing tempest outside, raged in the man’s 
soul. The old stubborn spirit fought 
fiercely and—lost. Like the breaking 
of a flood, a suffocating cry burst forth: 

“Forgive! ” 

She had conquered, and, womanlike, 
in the hour of victory, surrendered. 
Returning, she bent over and laid her 
cheek to his, but, stooping in utter 
abasement, Glen bowed down and kissed 
her feet. 
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BENEATH THE PALMS. 


Ou, lonely dead that lie beneath the palms, 
lll not disturb your dreamless slumber deep ; 
Let but my footfall, with the hush of leaves, 
Press to your heart the world’s caress of sleep. 


Sweet women were ye once, Chiquita, Rose ; 
But lying side by side upon the hill, 

The rivalry that stirred your Spanish eyes 
Must now forevermore be cold and still. 


Those soft mantillas that your locks o’erhung, 
Vaqueros who crossed streams your hands to press, 


Where are they now? 


The songs they used to sing, 


The courts they trod, the steeds oft riderless ? 


Remember you that dead hidalgo’s eyes, 

His shimmering gay serape ’neath the palms, 
Kisses he gave with vows so lightly made, 

The glowing heart that drew you to his arms? 


Oh vows so falsely made, so lightly broken, 
Gone are ye now as is the jasmine breath ! 
False to both loves, he rode across the border, 

And in his stead came only creeping death. 


Oh, deep, deep, may your long forgetting be, 

Of heartaches, strife, and passion’s bitter qualms ; 
The passing years that drift and drift are kind 

And leave you—sleep beneath the drowsy palms. 


Grace Luce. 

















Chronicles of Us. 


THE INTIMATE HISTORY 


OF SEVEN GOOD FRIENDS. 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


THE SEVEN : 


CHARLOTTE, otherwise Mrs. McLean, a poster 
artist. 

CAMERON, her son. 

PAUL, a seulptor. 

RUTH, @ magazine writer. 

LORRIMER FFLOYD, @ caricaturist. 


al t ambitious playwrights. 


VI—A Return to the People. 


T HERE was a prolonged and discour- 

aged silence, while Evelyn pored over 
the tattered manuseript and Lanse 
drummed on the table edge with his pen- 
ceil. Then she pushed the papers away and 
threw herself back in her chair. 

“ Lanse, I’m tired of this old play,” she 
exclaimed. 

“So am I,” he echoed, throwing down 
the pencil with an air of relief. She eyed 
him somewhat resentfully. 

“ Suppose we give it up, then,” she said 
with dignity, beginning to gather up the 
papers. 

“Oh, no; we'll finish it some time or 
other,” he protested vaguely. 

“ You don’t really care whether we do or 
not,” she said, after a moment’s silence. 
“ You’ve been absent minded and indiffer- 
ent all the evening. I was just as enthu- 
siastie as ever when you came, and now 
I’m all blue and down.” 

“T’m sorry, Evelyn.” He got up and 
began to walk restlessly about the room. 
“ But the truth is, ’ve had a horrible row 
with my father, and I ean’t get it out of 
my head.” 

“ Oh, Lanse!” . Her injured air was gone 
on the instant. “ Was it about last week 
—your acting that part?” 

“Yes, ina way. A beastly little weekly 
got hold of a garbled account of it—knew 
T’d acted something, but wasn’t quite sure 
what—and printed a erazy paragraph 
about me and a blond lady and heaven 
knows what. The mention of the blond 
lady was quite enough for my father—he 
didn’t try to understand any more. He 
thinks it’s sort of shady to have yellow 
hair, even if youre born with it; so he 
“ame ranting after me, and made no end 
of a scene.” 

“ But couldn’t you explain?” 





He shook his head. 

“That’s just it—the real truth would 
have seemed to him almost as bad!) And 
then, I was angry; so I refused to talk, 
and let him believe what he chose. But 
wouldn’t you think, Evelyn, after living 
with me twenty seven years, he’d know me 
just a little better than that?” She looked 
away uneomftortably. “Of course he 
couldn’t know me as you people do,” he 
went on, “but he ought to have gained a 
faint idea of my tastes and prejudices. 
That’s the comfort of Us: we do under- 
stand each other—where we might trans- 
gress and where we wouldn’t.” 

Evelyn’s cheeks were flushed, and she 
lifted distressed eyes to his. 

“ Lanse,” she began with an effort, “ I’ve 
got to own up. I doubted you dreadfully, 
only last week. It was all because——” 

“ My dear girl,” he interrupted remorse- 
fully, “ don’t look like that. I was teasing 
you. Cameron let it all out. I don’t see 
how you could have thought differ- 
ently. Tell me,” he added, stopping in 
front of her, “ did you feel—eut up about 
1?” 

“ Oh, no; I was amused,” she said, mect- 
ing his eyes serenely. He turned away 
with a laugh. 

“Mademoiselle Inserutable,” he com- 
mented. “ But now listen; what am I go- 
ing to do for my living? I’m practically 
fired out of the office; and if I went into 
any one else’s business, I’d get office boy 
pay. And that’s more than I’m worth. 
How TIT loathe business! V’m a_ beastly 
amateur in the arts, and no practieal good 
in anything else. Oh, I’m tired of nerves 
and temperaments and brains and things. 
I’m tired of civilization. Dve a great 
mind to go baek to the people.” 

“The people?” she queried. He began 
to walk up and down excitedly. 

“That would be worth while,” he ex- 
claimed; “to go out into the city and see 
what I could earn with my two hands, like 
any other laborer. Wouldn’t it be pietur- 
esque?” 

“ But what ean you do?” 

“Oh, cut grass; make nice little rake 
marks on gravel: go about walking be- 
side a wagon full of plants, with a pot of 
geraniums under each arm— Flowers, 
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growing flowers!’” He imitated the ven- 
der’s ery in somewhat grand opera fash- 
ion. “Think of being out all day in this 
new spring air—in a blue blouse open at 
the throat!” 

She laughed at him dubiously. 

“ You crazy, crazy boy! I wish I knew 
just how much you meant,” she said. 

“ Every bit of it,” he declared. “ You'll 
see!” 

Early the next morning a puzzled and 
excited maid summoned Evelyn to the 
basement door. A man wished to see her. 
A glance through the iron gate showed 
her a slender young workman all in blue 
jeans, with a rough cap on the back of his 
head, and his blouse open to show an in- 
congruously white throat. She threw 
back the gate with a little laugh, half 
shocked, half delighted. 

“ Lanse! ” she exclaimed. 

“ How do I look?” he asked anxiously. 

“Perfectly beautiful,” was the enthu- 
siastic answer. “ Oh, Lanse, it makes your 
eyes so blue—you ought never to wear 
anything else! ” 

He glowed with satisfaction, though he 
made a decent attempt to hide it. 

“T doubt if I ever do,” he said. “I’m 
going out to find the people. Oh, they’re 
the real thing, Evelyn. All our hyper- 
civilized ideas are an abomination in the 
sight of the Lord. I’m going back to the 
soil. To eat and work and sleep—that’s 
the true life. Do you think my blouse 
would look better if I fastened that top 
button?” 

“ Oh, no; I like it that way. Muss your 
hair a little, Lanse; it looks too well 
groomed. Yes, that’s better. Oh, dear, 
what fun you'll have, just going free like 
this! ” 

Lanse looked at her with a sudden in- 
spiration. 

“T dare you to come with me!” Their 
excited eyes met. Then she glanced down 
at her clothes. 

“Shall 12” -She was wavering. 

“T dare you,” he repeated. She looked 
up at him, and her face broke into laugh- 
ter. 

“Wait five minutes,” she commanded, 
and was off up stairs at a run. 

When she came back, it was his turn to 
laugh, for a short denim skirt and rough 
felt hat were doing their best to counter- 
act a most correct shirt waist and tan low 
shoes that were evidently made to order. 

“You look like an opera bouffe peas- 
ant,” he said. 

“Sh!” she whispered, closing the gate 
softly behind her. “ Not a soul saw me. 
Oh, isn’t this good!” 
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The streets were flooded with spring 
sunshine as the two went out into them, 
feeling very gay and very kind to all the 
world. They scurried away from regions 
of respectability, into an east side avenue 
where they were secure from recognition. 
A policeman looked at them oddly, and 
even followed them a little way, to their 
vast delight. They offered friendly good 
mornings to several laborers in the full- 
ness of their hearts, but the replies were 
curt and somewhat suspicious. This was 
a little dampening. They studied their 
reflections in a shop window to find the 
reason. 

“It’s my stock and necktie,” she finally 
decided. “ They’re off the key. What can 
I do?” 

Lanse pulled a brilliant bandanna hand- 
kerchief out of his blouse pocket. 

“Tie this round instead,” he suggested. 
“Tt was to mop the toil from my brow, 
but I can use my sleeve.” 

The handkerchief evidently was the 
needed element. The next laborer they ac- 
costed gave them a jovial “ Hello, mates,” 
as he passed. 

“ Wasn’t he dear?” said Evelyn warmly. 
“ And he had such nice eyes. Did you 
notice, Lanse?” 

“Um,” he returned. “ Look, that’s a 
pretty girl. Did you ever see such glori- 
ous red hair? ” 

“Now we’re even,” suggested Evelyn; 
and they laughed out in enjoyment of 
their own transparency. Lanse stretched 
his arms up over his head. 

“ This is living,” he exclaimed. “ This 
is real freedom. We are where we belong. 
Oh, the days I’ve wasted in that stuffy 
office! ” 

“ And the days I’ve spent in shopping 
and making calls,” she echoed. “ And never 
speaking to a human soul I wasn’t intro- 
duced to first! Isn’t it wicked nonsense?” 

“And aren’t we wonderful to have 
found it out?” Lanse went on. “We 
might have rotted in artificiality all our 
lives. Oh, simplicity is the real thing— 
the big, kind, warm people!” And Lanse 
was so inspired by his subject that he 
walked into a vaguely ambling baby, which 
promptly tipped over and howled. 

He was down beside it on the instant, 
wrung with remorse. “Oh, poor little 
brute! I must have hurt it. What shall 
Ido? Evelyn, kiss it or something! ” 

He was so distressed and so helpless 
that Evelyn’s eyes brimmed over with af- 
feetionate laughter. Then she restored 
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the outraged baby to its frowzy mother, 
with earnest apologies. 
“Taw, honey, you didn’t hurt him 
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none,” was the amiable response. “ Don’t 
mind his row—he’ll shut up in a minute.” 

“There! What did I tell you?” ex- 
claimed Lanse as they went on. “ A polite 
person would have caught up her darling 
and glared at us. She’d have made us as 
uncomfortable as she could. I tell you, 
it is the people who have the true cour- 
tesy! I never intend to go back. How 
vou you earn your living, if you were 
I 2 ” 

“We can find the best way from the 
people themselves,” she suggested. “ Let’s 
talk to that lovely peanut man.” 

They broke the ice with a five cent pur- 
chase and a comment on the weather, and 
then inquired into the state of the peanut 
market. The little Dago proved pessimis- 
tic, but admitted that a living could be 
made behind the push cart. 

“Tf your vife no spend motch,” he add- 
ed, with a twinkling glance at Evelyn. 
The two laughed so that he became elated 
at his own wit. “If she vant earring, silg 
dress ””"—an expressive shrug—“no can 
sell peanut.” And he smiled on them ge- 
nially. 

“ Oh, I keep her in order,” said Lanse. 
“T’d like to see what I could make at it. 
Why won’t you rent me your cart for an 
hour?” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Evelyn. 

The Italian hesitated at first, but the 
offer of a dollar down as well as all the 
money. they took in finally persuaded him. 
The corner bootblack witnessed the bar- 
gain, and they trundled off with their new 
possession, speechlessly happy. <A dingy 
side street promised less custom, but it was 
out from under the roar of the elevated. 

“ And we don’t care about getting rich 
fast,” Evelyn declared. “ I choose to grind 
it, Lanse. You ean do the selling. The 
idea of that little Italian trusting us like 
that! Don’t you think it showed an awful- 
ly nice nature?” 

“Why, it’s the people that are really 
fine,” Lanse returned. “ They trust and 
believe in each other. They have the 
hearts, Evelyn. They’re as different from 
our class as sunshine is from electric light. 
I wish I had that old fellow’s earrings! 
Don’t you think they’d be effective?” 

“Oh, this is going to make our friend- 
ship so wonderful,” she exclaimed irrele- 
vantly. “It’s a secret in common, our 
own discovery. I don’t feel as if we could 
ever misunderstand each other, or even 
feel a moment’s irritation, after this day!” 

“We have builded a monument,” he 
agreed warmly. 

Their first customer appeared at that 
moment, a half grown boy who requested 
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five cents’ worth and offered a quarter in 
payment. Evelyn gave him extra measure 
while Lanse made change, and they both 
tried to enter into conversation with him, 
but he was reticent and disappeared as 
quickly as possible. 

“Poor fellow—he was shy,” said Evelyn. 
“They don’t quite trust us, Lanse. They 
feel we’re different.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid they do,” said Lanse, 
a peculiar expression coming over his face. 
“Does this quarter look quite right to 
you?” 

She tried to think it did, but it was 
flagrantly, unmistakably lead. They both 
were disconcerted for a moment; then they 
laughed. 

“The little beast!” she commented. 

Several sales of the penny order fol- 
lowed, at long intervals; then three very 
dirty little girls came and stood wistfully 
in front of them, staring at the cart. They 
bore it for a moment or two, then Lanse 
drove his scoop into the nuts with an irri- 
tated movement. 

“T can’t stand that,” he apologized to 
his partner. “ Wouldn’t it be better to 
get rid of them?” Three shrill “ Thank 
you, sirs,” went up, and the trio trotted 
off, the oldest one clasping the bag. 

“That was fun,” said Evelyn, smiling 
after them. 

“Probably it never happened to them 
before,” added Lanse. “We must seem 
like fairy godmothers to them. I suppose 
they'll put us in their funny little prayers 
—‘ Bless the kind people who gave us the 
peanuts.’ Well, look at that!” 

A swarm of children was coming from 
the direction the three little girls had 
taken. They seemed to multiply by some 
invisible process as they approached— 
ragged boys, wizened little girls, babies 
in carts and in arms and on unsteady, 
bowed legs, a noisy rabble whose watch- 
word seemed to be an excited “ There he 
1s 

They drew near, hesitated, halted. Then 
a little girl of the order “ sass7 ” stepped 
forward. 

“ Mister, will you give us some, like you 
did Mamie?” she asked with easy assur- 
ance. 

“Indeed I won’t,” said Lanse indig- 
nantly. “Ill sell you all you like.” 

“Aw, give us just one, just a handful,” 
they clamored, and several came alarming- 
ly close. “ Let’s take ’em, fellers,” sug- 
gested one of the boys. 

“Say, get out of here,” said Lanse 
sharply. A dirty fist went out towards 
the feast, and Evelyn gave a little gasp of 
fright as Lanse stepped forward. Several 
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youngsters slipped round to the other 
side of the cart, hoping to profit by a 
scrimmage. 

At that critical moment a rough voice 
of authority sounded: “ Here, what’s all 
this?” The children fled like rabits be- 
fore the official brass buttons. The officer 
turned scowling to Lanse. 

“You ean’t block up a whole street 





here,” he said shortly. “ Move on!” An 
angry color rose in Lanse’s face. 

“It wasn’t our fault the little 
brutes 4 

“Here, don’t gab. Move on, I tell 
you!” 


Lanse controlled himself with a mighty 
effort. 

“ Have you any choice where we should 
move on to?” he asked with ironical po- 
liteness. The answer was explicit, but not 
quotable; and the guardian of the law 
strolled off, swinging his baton. Lanse’s 
hands were trembling, and there were 
tears of rage in his eyes. He savagely took 
hold of the eart and started off with it. 
Evelyn following meekly behind, afraid 
to speak. He led the way back to the cor- 
ner where they had left their Italian 
friend. 

“T think we’ve had about enough of 
this, don’t you?” he asked with an evident 
effort. 

“Yes, I’m tired,” she answered. 
looked at her remorsefully. 

“You must be,” he said. 
this back and go home.” 

But giving the push eart back was not 
so simple a matter. The Italian was not 
to be found on the corner, nor on any of 
the neighboring corners, and no one knew 
anything about him. They wandered 
about forlornly. Their feet were very 
tired, and the glory had suddenly gone 
out of the day. Lanse’s throat was begin- 
ning to throb and ache, thanks to the open 
blouse, and they both vaguely realized that 
they would never again eat peanuts with 
enjoyment. 

“ Oh, let’s just leave the thing and go,” 
Lanse was beginning, when an excited 
voice accosted them. The little Italian 
was bearing down on them with anger in 
his gestures and, undeniably, whisky in his 
gait. The dollar had done its deadly work. 
Beside him walked the policeman of their 
recent adventure. The Italian took his 
stand by the cart and looked at them dra- 
matically over folded arms. 

“Steala da push gart—off hard ou-ork 
man!” he said sternly. 

“We didn’t steal your old push cart,” 
said Lanse angrily. “ You rented it to 
us for an hour, and we’ve been waiting 
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“We'll give 
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here for ages trying to give it back to 
you.” 

“T ou-ait on corner! No come, no 
come!” And he shielded his eyes Sister 
Anne fashion and peered down the street, 
then dropped his arms despairingly. 

“Well, you waited on the wrong cor- 
ner, then,” declared Lanse. ‘ Here’s your 
money and here’s your cart.” 

“See here,” interposed the policeman, 
“T think you’d better come up to the sta- 
tion and get this straightened out. The 
Dago says you stole # 

“ Oh, it’s all right, Sheehan,” interposed 
the bootblack, who, together with some 
fifty others, was listening with intense 
enjoyment. “I saw old peanuts rent the 
eart and take the dollar. He’ll remem- 
ber when he’s sober.” 

“All right, then,” said the officer with 
evident reluctanee. “ You may be just a 
erank, but I don’t like your looks,” he 
added dispassionately, turning to Lanse. 
“ You’d better be careful.” 

“Tl trouble you for your name and 
number,” said Lanse, suspiciously calm. 
Evelyn laid her hand on his arm. 

“Lanse,” she whispered tremulously, 
“ please come right away.” He bit his lips, 
then turned and walked off with her. 

“It was dreadful for you. V’m so 
sorry,” he said, his voice still stiff with 
anger. Then, as he saw her face, his 
tone changed. “ Let’s go and get some- 
thing to eat,” he proposed more cheerfully. 
“Tt’s past luncheon time. We'll find a 
decent cup of tea, any way. You won’t 
mind if the place is rather horrid, will 
you” 

They studied the outside of several little 
chop houses and restaurants, and finally 
fixed on one that seemed slightly better 
class than the rest. 

“T think we ean stand it, don’t you?” 
he asked, pushing open the door for her. 

“Why, this really isn’t bad,” she said, 
trying not to shrink from the odors that 
met them. As they moved towards a table, 
a young woman stopped them. 

“ Sorry,” she said curtly, with a glance 
at Lance’s blue jeans, “ but we don’t serve 
laborers here. You'll have to go some- 
wheres else.” And she turned away be- 
fore they could speak. Two young girls 
at a neighboring table giggled. 

They walked quietly out. “ I think we’d 
better just go home,” said Evelyn. “T be- 
lieve I’ve had enough of the people for one 
day.” 

“Damn the people!” said Lanse under 
his breath. 

“Shall we take a car?” Evelyn asked 
presently. 











“TO ONE IN PARADISE. 


“ How can I, in these clothes?” he de- 
manded. “It would be pleasant to meet 
people I knew!” 

“Well, it wasn’t my fault you dressed 
up,” she returned. “ The whole thing was 
your idea, any way. I feel quite as ridic- 
ulous as you do.” 

“Tf you'll wait, I will try to find a 
hansom,” Lanse said distinetly, after a 
pause. 

“ Oh, I’'d rather walk. It will be quick- 
er,” she returned. And not another word 
passed between them until he left her at 
her basement gate. 

The way to his bachelor quarters lay 
past his own home, but he did not think 
of that until he turned the familiar cor- 
ner. Then an odd little twinge assailed 
him. The beautiful apartment he had 
fallen heir to seemed suddenly empty and 
forlorn, and he wanted the ugly room in 
which he had been a little boy, and the 
kind old face of Molly, who had scolded 
and loved and served him twenty seven 
years, and the quiet and stability of the 
big plain house which, for all its lack of 
charm, was still home. He drew near it 
slowly, then stopped abruptly as his father 
opened the front door and came down the 
steps. 

Lanse had not realized that he was so 
old a man. His walk had grown less cer- 
tain, and he did not hold his head as he 
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used to. He passed within three feet of 
his son, whose workman’: clothes hid him 
as securely as an invisibl el ak, and some- 
thing in his face gave Lanse a sudden, 
intolerable ache. 

He let himself into the house, and, slip- 
ping up to his own room, changed the blue 
jeans for an old dressing gown, then called 
for Molly, who fussed over him rejoicing- 
ly, brought him some luncheon, and grew 
excited over the state of his throat. When 
she had dosed and cold compressed him to 
her heart’s content, he lay down in the 
library to face this new sensation that 
was troubling him so. But when Molly 
peered in at him, fifteen minutes later, 
he was heavily asleep. 

When he woke up, the room was nearly 
dark. In the big chair facing him he 
could just make out the outline of an old 
man, his head resting against the back 
as if he were very tired. 

“Oh, father,” said Lanse casually, lift- 
ing himself on one elbow, “ I ought to have 
told you that there wasn’t any woman in 
the case—as you understood it.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then the 
old man raised his head. 

“T hope you’re not going to be sick, 
Lanse,” he said. “I shall need you down 
at the office.” 

“Qh, no; it’s just a sore throat,” an- 
swered Lanse. 





TO ONE IN PARADISE. 


EARLY you sought the beatific vision, 
The unfading light — 
Do you remember, in the lands Elysian, 


My endless night? 


Love, had you known, you would not then have left me ; 
Heaven’s joys were here, 





And, going hence, of Heaven you bereft me— 
Of all things dear. 


And should I come, one day, unto God's portals, 
From very far, 

And seek you, tender love, among the immortals— 
My guiding star— 


You would not know you were yourself the guerdon 
Of my long quest, 

Nor that I had laid down my earthly burden 
To be your guest. 


But should I turn my face from the eternal, 
And, bending low, 
Should seek in your dear eyes all joys supernal, 
Then would you know ? 
Anna McClure Sholl. 
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A DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 
I can see myself manfully plodding my 


way, 
Though weary of brain and of eye, 
Through volumes all “standard,” instruct- 
ive, and long, 
And, oh, so improvingly dry! 
Till at last in despair I would throw the 
thing down, 
And drowsily get me to bed; 
Oh, those were the days when I still tried 
to read 


The Books That I Ought to Have Read. 


I can see myself hastily skimming along— 
My principal aim, to get through— 
In books that were trashy and “ clever” 
and crude, 
But quite unmistakably new; 
Yet though until late I would keep at the 
task, 
There always were others “just out ”’— 
Ah, that was the season I tried to keep up 
With the Books They Are Talking 
About. 


“ 


But now I have done with both plodding 
and haste, 
With the dulland the foolishly “smart”; 
My book I will choose as I'd choose me a 
wife— 4 
By the old lovers’ law of the heart; 
And I'll skim o’er the page, if I feel so 
inclined, 
Or I'll linger and dream at mine ease; 
For here I do swear that henceforth I will 
read 
Just only Such Books As I Please! 





ACCURACY IN QUOTATION — An 
old fashioned virtue that is becom- 
ing obsolete in these hustling days. 
An old fashioned eritie has been assail- 

ing Dr. David Starr Jordan for saying, in 

a recent magazine article: 

In the late war some poet, addressing the spirit 
of ancient Greece, appealed to her— 


Of all thy thousands grant us three 
To make a new Thermopyle. 


It is barely possible that during the 
“late war ”’—presumably the war of 1897 


between Greece and Turkey—“ some 
poet ” had the effrontery to put forth these 
lines as original. Poets do all sorts of 
strange things, with or without the assist- 
ance of nodding editors. But it seems 
much more likely that the president of 
Stanford University had a dim and dis- 
torted memory of Byron’s— 

Of the three hundred grant but three 

To make a new Thermopyle. 

The old fashioned critic is terribly 
shocked to see the head of one of our 
great modern universities make so delight- 
ful a muddle of one of the most famous 
passages in “ Don Juan.” “It used to be 
in the school speakers,” he wails, “and it 
is given in a work no more recondite and 
inaccessible than Bartlett’s ‘Familiar 
Quotations.’” In the good old days, he 
thinks, such a slip would throw serious 
doubt on the slipper’s right to rank as an 
educated man. 

But why such an outery over a mere 
matter of misquotation? There are at 
least ten thousand extracts in Bartlett, 
and who ean be expected to know them all ? 
This lightning age has no time for ac- 
curacy in detail. The president of a great 
modern university is too busy in collecting 
endowment funds and planning extension 
schemes to trouble about such trifles. 


BYRON’S ANNUAL MEMORIAL— 
The strange bequest of one of his 
admirers. 


In the London Times of April 19 there 
appeared this year, as for many years 
past, this memorial notice: 

GEORGE GORDON Byron, died nobly for Greece 
at Missolonghi, April 19, 1824. 

“When love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave.” 
THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 

Sir Walter Scott, speaking of his death, said: 
“Tt is as if the sun had gone out.” - 

This notice is inserted annually because 
of the bequest of a lady who evidently 
admired Lord Byron greatly. A sum of 
money was left by her to have a wreath 
of Maréchal Niel roses placed at the foot 
of his statue in Hyde Park Gardens and 
this obituary inserted in the Times on 
every April 19 until the authorities of 
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Westminster Abbey should permit his 
name to be engraved in Poets’ Corner. 


ADIRONDACK LIFE—Mr. Board- 
man’s sympathetic sketches of the 
North Woods and their inhabitants, 


William H. Boardman, author of “ The 
Lovers of the Woods,” spends his working 
days in managing the Railroad Gazette 
and his play days in the Adirondacks. He 
first went to the North Woods a good many 
years ago as a health seeker, and he knows 
them well. 

His recently published book is a series 
of sketches of life and adventure in the 
great American playground. It is full of 
woods lore. It tells why yellow birch 
makes the best fire, what this plant and 
that root are “good for,” how a “ earry 
boat ” should be handled, and how a vet- 
eran guide proved his assertion that 
“there’s no place in the woods where you 
can’t get comfort if you hev an ax and 
matches.” Further, it touches on many 
topics with humor and philosophy, as in 
this brief lecture on family discipline: 

I met an Indian boy last summer selling black 
ash and grass baskets, woven with a good deal of 
skill and with some taste. I asked him if he had 
made them 

“No; woman make ’em.” 

“Then who gets the money, you or the woman?” 

“Old man, he gits it.” 

But why does Mr. Boardman say, on 
page 82, that he “dove” intoalake? And 
why does he, or his publisher, eschew the 
customary indention at the beginning of 
each paragraph? It is only a matter of 
convention, of course, but the established 
style helps the reader’s eye, and the de- 
parture from it looks like a pointless 
typographical freak. 


BACONIAN INDUSTRY—Arguments 
are still heaping up to prove the late 
William of Stratford a pitiful fraud. 


As several hundred persons have pub- 
lished books proving that Lord Bacon 
wrote the plays we know as Shakspere’s, 
and as there has been almost no response 
from the.stubborn people who refuse to 
think so, it might be supposed that the 
Baconians would regard the controversy 
as settled, and would waste no more time 


in multiplying arguments about it. But 
they don’t do anything of the sort. Their 


eloquence flows on as convincingly as ever. 

One Baconian supports the grand theory 
by giving a list of men and women who 
believe in it, in which we notice the names 
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of Constance M. Pott, George Stronach, 
and Perey W. Ames. No doubt the genius 
of Constance M. Pott, George Stronach, 
and Perey W. Ames is of so lofty an order 
that their verdict on any literary question 
is absolutely final; but would it be permis- 
sible to inquire who they are? 

Other names on the list are those of 
Gladstone, John Bright, Lord Palmerston, 
Emerson, and Dr. Holmes. These gentle- 
men are famous enough, but all of them 
are dead; and the evidence for ranking 
them as Baconians is not cited. It may 
be doubted whether all or any of them 
believed in the Donnellian theory more 
than did the Emperor Napoleon or Oliver 
Cromwell. 


AN EDUCATED MAN—A character- 
ization of the individual who de- 
serves that honorable name. 


What is an “ educated ” man or woman, 
and how is he or she to be distinguished ¢ 
Professor Butler, of Columbia, proposes 
five tests of education, in the broadest 
sense of the term: 

1—Correctness and precision in the use 
of the mother tongue. 

2—Those refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed habits 
of thought and of action. 

3—The power and habit of reflection. 

4—The power of intellectual growth. 

5—Efficiency, the power to do. 

This brief list constitutes such a good 
answer to a difficult question that it is 
given here without comment. 


‘““WAR AND POLICY ”"—A new book 
by Spenser Wilkinson, the best of 
the English military critics. 


To the American reader, the most in- 
teresting things in Spenser Wilkinson’s 
“ War and Policy ” are the author’s study 
of the Civil War and his comparison be- 
tween that historic struggle and the bitter 
racial conflict now drawing to a close in 
South Africa. In the former, he empha- 
sizes the tremendous magnitude of the 
task the Northern States undertook when 
they set themselves to “suppress the Re- 
bellion.” As he points out, the reeonquest 
of the South was the greatest and most 
difficult military achievement accom- 
plished in modern times—a fact which our 
own historians seareely seem to have real- 
ized to the full. 

The analogy between the Civil War and 
the South African is in many respects re- 
markably close. Even in the seale of 
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operations there is no such utter dispro- 
portion as might be supposed. The theater 
of hostilities is about equally vast in both 
eases; and England’s task of maintaining 
an army of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men at the other end of the world is 
at least comparable to the work of putting 
seven hundred thousand—the maximum 
fighting strength of the Federal forces— 
into the field at home. The issues that 
brought on the two wars were parallel, 
though not identical. The general sym- 
pathy of the world is with the Boers, as it 
was with the Contederates, because they 
were, at least ostensibly, striking for inde- 
pendence; yet in both eases that which 
seemed the more just to the superficial 
observer was essentially a lost cause. In 
neither instance was the magnitude of the 
conflict foreseen at the outset, on either 
side; and many other similarities might 
be cited. 

A long war has produced a considerable 
crop of strategie experts in England, but 
Spenser Wilkinson is the only one who 
has impressed himself on the publie mind. 
Ile has a remarkable insight into the fas- 
cinating game of war, and a luminous 
style of explaining it. He deserves to rank 
with the best American military writers— 
which is high praise. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE — The 
adventures of Count Sternberg, an 
Austrian officer who was with 
Cronje. 


There have been seores, if not hundreds, 

of English books on the South African 
yar, and it is but natural that they should 
be largely devoted to deseriptions of Brit- 
ish heroism and Boer depravity. A few 
chroniclers have written on the other side, 
of course with much throwing of bouquets 
at the saintly burghers and of bricks at 
their ruthless oppressors. There has also 
been some war literature from the military 
experts of France and Germany, chiefly 
remarkable for its grotesque misstatement 
of faets. But Count Sternberg’s book, 
“My Experiences of the Boer War,” is 
unique as the narrative of a soldier who 
had unusual opportunities »f personal ob 
servation, and who records what he saw 
with intelligence and complete ,impar- 
tiality. 

Count Sternberg is an Austrian officer 
who knows something of the world and of 
war. He visited the Transvaal in 1896, 
and two years ago, when he heard that the 
long expected struggle had begun, he de- 
cided to get into the fight. He offered his 


sword to the British authorities, who, of 
course, declined it. His ignorance of the 
tact that the London war office does not 
enlist foreigners might seem strange did 
he not display many more glaring miseon- 
ceptions ot English history and polities. 
No whit discouraged, he went to Dr. Leyds 
at Brussels, and “handed him testimo- 
nials of the most flattering description.” 
Leyds could not commission him, but gave 
him a pass, and he made his way to the 
front, where he served with Cronje in the 
campaign before Kimberley. He was ecap- 
tured by the British at Paardeberg, but 
was released on promising to return to 
Europe. For an account of his adven- 
tures, which were both amusing and inter- 
esting, the reader is referred to his book. 

The English edition of the count’s nar- 
rative is, of course, a translation, and it 
has the usual blemishes of translations, 
including such grammatieal gems as 
“Kimberley lays partly on a hill,” and 
“We know who we shall fight.” 


«THE GREAT WAR TREK” — And 
the contrast between James Barnes 
and certain other war correspondents. 


More than one publisher, in England as 
well as here, has had reason to regret the 
over confidence in publie interest that led 
him to purehase the book rights in war 
correspondence from South Afriea. Like 
nearly all of those that owed their being 
to the Spanish-American war, these books 
have proved disappointing both to their 
publishers and to those who tried to read 
them, and long ago the ery arose that the 
race of war correspondents that began 
with Bull Run Russell and included such 
men as MeGahan, Burnaby, and Forbes, 
had ended with Steevens. 

This is quite true, for neither of the 
two recent wars served to develop a his- 
torian competent to write of what passed 
before his eyes with the authority of one 
who understands the art of war as did the 
great correspondents of a quarter of a 
century ago. It was, therefore, on a mar- 
ket overstocked with war books that the 
publie would not have at any price that 
eames Barnes launched his story of “ The 
Great War Trek,” a book which now seems 
likely to live as a sincere and trustworthy 
account of certain phases of the South 
Afriean struggle. If there be any phi- 
losophers in the book trade who wish to 
know why this volume sells while others 
on the same subject do not, they need seek 
no farther than the forty fifth page, for it 
is there that the author plainly shows his 
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hand, in the sentence: “I am no military 
critic, and can only record what I saw or 
heard.” The promise given in these few 
words is so faithfully kept from cover to 
cover that “The Great War Trek” has a 
distinct value as a truthful account of 
what was seen and heard by a layman who 
followed the fortunes of the British army 
as a newspaper reporter. 

It is quite apparent that the sympathies 
of Mr. Barnes lie with the English. It 
would be hard, indeed, to march and biv- 
ouac for months with a body of men with- 
out sharing to a certain extent in the 
spirit and purpose of their cause, as well 
as its discomforts and danger. But he has 
not been led by his sympathies into mis- 
representation of England’s foes, and the 
occasional glimpses that he gives us of 
Boer life and character make it all the 
easier for us to understand how they have 
been able to offer such gallant and pro- 
longed resistance to the invading forces. 
“ Never,” says Mr. Barnes, “has the Eng- 
lish regular had such a problem placed 
before him in all the history of England’s 
wars, and I doubt if any troops ever had to 
face it heretofore—fighting an obstinate, 
brave foe, keen sighted, invisible, and de- 
termined.” 

“The Great War Trek” ‘well deserves 
the popularity which it is enjoying just 
now because it is entirely free from the 
offensive egotism, the ignorant comments 
on military affairs, and the shameless 
mendacity with which the reading citizen 
has been harassed ever since the breaking 
out of hostilities in Cuba. Mr. Barnes is 
not, perhaps, a second MeGahan, nor ean 
he properly be termed a master of English 
style; but he writes entertainingly and 
with undoubted honesty, thereby setting 
an example which certain contemporary 
historians might follow with advantage to 
themselves. 


SOME COINCIDENCES—Mr. Duffield 
Osborne seems to be pursued by 
them in one form or another. 


Almost any enterprising author is able 
to deseribe a historical event with more 
or less accuracy after it has occurred. It 
takes a different order of talent to chron- 
icle it. with vividness and color before it 
has happened. This, however, is what 
Dutield Osborne has done. 

\ year or more ago he wrote, with the 
true poet’s scorn of too long a waiting 
upon events, of the capture of Aguinaldo. 
:¢ was an exciting tale of strategy. In 
due course along comes General Funston, 


and, adopting Mr. Osborne’s methods, 
captures the Filipino leader. 

There are, to be sure, a good many per- 
sons, even in military circles, who think 
that it is a stretching of terms to eall 
General Funston’s plan strategy. Where- 
fore, they demand, have we such terms as 
“bad faith,” if we are not to use them in 
a case like this? But much may be par- : 
doned in the hero of fiction which is ques- 
tionable practice in the army officer, and 
General Funston cannot silence his erities 
by pointing out to them that the plan of 
capture was not his own, but that of a 
spinner of romance. It would be inter- 
esting to know if the amazing coincidence 
was pure chance, or if the enterprising 
general got a clue to the solution of his 
problem by reading Mr. Osborne’s story. 

Mr. Osborne, who is a poet and scholar 
as well as a novelist and story writer, has 
just finished a book which will probably 
not have any such effect in influencing 
future action, for he has laid the scene in 
ancient Rome. It is “ The Lion’s Brood.” 
The coincidence that pursues him was not 
lacking here, either. The original title 
of the tale was “ The Lion’s Whelps.” It 
was changed at the very last moment to its 
present form; and now a novel by Mrs. 

3arr with Mr. Osborne’s discarded title 
is announced. 


FICTION AND’ STATISTICS — An 
energetic Massachusetts man who 
aspires to fame in both departments. 


Seeing the large sign boards with 
which the publishers of “ Quincy Adams 
Sawyer” were pleased to eall attention 
to its excellences, the inference was that 
a shrewd young author, of some versatility 
and much desire for the honest penny, had 
taken advantage of the popularity of the 
“Eben Holden,” “ David Harum” school 
of literature, to strike for a share in the 
profits. As a matter of fact, the novel is 
a first one, and instead of being the work 
of a “handy man” of literature, is that 
of a Massachusetts statistician. 

Charles Felton Pidgin has been chief 
of the Bureau of Statisties in that State 
for thirty five years. He is also the in- 
ventor of self counting tally sheets, and 
adding and multiplying machines which 
are so admirable that the bureau has been 
using them for twenty five years. He has 
written largely in the intervals of invent- 
ing and statistic hunting, but his works 
have hitherto been text and_ technical 
books, a few short stories and poems, and 
several musical productions. 





OUR FOUR YEAR QUEENS. 


BY MARIAN WEST. 


THE WOMEN WHO HAVE PRESIDED OVER OUR REPUBLICAN 
COURT, FROM MRS. WASHINGTON TO MRS. MCKINLEY — AN 
EXACTING POSITION WHOSE DUTIES FEW HAVE FULFILLED 


WITH ZEST AND ENJOYMENT. 


OUR national boast that “any Ameri- 
can girl may be a four years’ queen ” 
has been the source of endless day dreams 
under blue checked sunbonnets, and even 
behind dotted veils; but after a sober 
study of life in the White House, the glory 
of being first lady in the land becomes a 
little dimmed. It even begins to look 
like very hard work; and of those who 
have occupied the republican throne dur- 
ing the past hundred and twelve years, 
many have approached it with reluctance 
and left it with relief. Some have shrunk 
under their own inadequacy to its duties; 
some have resented the sacrifice of quiet 
home life; many have been broken in 
health, too worn with a life of struggle to 
find pleasure in their late triumphs. A 
few, like Dolly Madison, have been thor- 
oughly equal to the position, and have 
enjoyed its opportunities heart and soul. 


OUR FIRST REPUBLICAN QUEEN. 


Those who head the list of our “ first 
ladies” were women of the Revolution, 
and were, to a certain extent, the product 
of times that called for high qualities. 
The country was young, and liberty was 
in an experimental stage; tact, courage, 
dignity, and even heroism were required, 
and the women who held this high posi- 
tion, from Mrs. Washington to Mrs. John 
Quincy Adams, rose splendidly to the oc- 
easion. Of these, Mrs. Washington her- 
self. had perhaps the least marked indi- 
viduality. As the Virginia girl, Martha 
Dandridge, and as the young wife of 
Colonel Custis, she had seen little of hard- 
ship, protected as she was by wealth and 
tradition; and she came to her position 
a stately, kind, and pious lady, whose 
thoughts and ambitions lay all in the ful- 
filment of her social and domestic duties. 
She grew to be very much like Washington 
in manner, even in voice, and her mind 
molded itself to his. Their only point 
of disagreement seems to have been in the 
bringing up of her two children, and sub- 
sequently of the grandchildren, she being 


inclined to softness, and the general, nat- 
urally enough, wishing discipline. Al- 
though Washington had only the rights 
of a stepfather, his way usually prevailed. 

When Lady Washington took her posi- 
tion and her courtesy title, the republi- 
can court was at No. 3 Franklin Square, 
New York. Her journey from Virginia 
to the capital was made a royal progress 
with bells and cannon. At Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, her husband joined her, and 
they crossed the Hudson in a stately barge, 
manned by thirteen master pilots, all in 
white. She took up her rule graciously, 
though with a sigh for the quiet life to 
which she had previously looked forward. 
The etiquette of the new court was for- 
mal, modeled somewhat on European lines. 
Mrs. Washington and her husband drove 
in a cream colored coach with six horses. 
Their levees were stately, with rigorous 
rules of dress, and if the company had 
not the grace to go before half past ten, 
it was quietly and graciously dismissed. 
Mrs. Washington sat on these occasions, 
and the guests were arranged in a circle, 
around which Washington passed, greet- 
ing each one, but not shaking hands. 
When Mrs. Washington honored any one 
with a eall, the footman ‘vas sent first to 
announce her coming. 

With all this public ceremony, a very 
simple, thrifty, domestic lif: went on in 
the President’s home. All the clothes, 
even to the Presidential inauguration suit, 
were woven and made in the house, and 
two of Mrs. Washington’s gowns are de- 
scribed as cotton striped with si'k, the 
silk stripes being woven “ from the ravel- 
ings of brown silk stockings and old erim- 
son chair covers.” She inspected her 
household daily, giving out stores nd 
visiting dairy and cellar, dressed in a 
white dimity gown, which, we are told, was 
kept spotless for a week, to be succeeded 
by the dimity that had been worn for dir- 
ner the week before. A guest at breakfas, 
describes the meal as consisting of tea and 
coffee, “two small plates of sliced tongue, 
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and dry toast, bread and butter, but no 
broiled fish, as is the general custom here.” 

Two years after the inauguration, when 
Philadelphia became the capital, Wash- 
ington refused to accept the mansion that 
was being built for him, on the ground 
that he would not go to the expense of 
furnishing such a huge place. So a more 
modest house was rented, on Market 
Street. between Fifth and Sixth, and the 
methodical President himself superin- 
tended the laborious moving. Mrs. Wash- 
ington afterwards, with some bitterness, 
spoke of the 
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dent took possession of the White House, 
which had been built at an expense of 
three hundred thousand dollars. What 
life in this new mansion involved is best 
told in one of Mrs. Adams’ letters to her 
daughter: 

The house is upon a grand and superb scale, re- 
quiring about thirty servants to attend and keep the 
apartments in proper order, and perform the ordj- 
nary business of the house and stables; an estab- 
lishment very well proportioned to the President’s 
salary. The lighting the apartments, from the kit- 
chen to parlors and chambers, is a tax indeed ; and 
the fires we are obliged to keep to secure us from 

daily agues, is another 





eight years of 


very cheering comfort. 





her husband’s 
tenure of oftice 
as “lost years,” 
and they un- 
doubtedly were a 
time of unlimited 
ditheulty and an- 
noyance; but they 
were very far 
from lost, so far 
asthe publie good 
went. The re- 
publican court 
had begun its ex- 
istence under the 
formative influ- 
ence of a true 
lady of quality, 
an influence sore- 
ly needed in those 
early days of so- 
cial incoherence. 


THE FIRST MISTRESS 
OF THE WHITE 








To assist us in this 
great castle, and ren- 
der less attendance 
necessary, bells are 
wholly wanting, not 
one single one being 
hung through the whole 
house, and promises 
are all you can obtain. 

Yesterday I returned 
fifteen visits—but such 
a place as Georgetown 
appears — why, our 
Milton is beautiful. 
But no comparisons ; 
if they will put me up 
some bells, and let me 
have wood enough to 
keep fires, I design to 
be pleased. 

The house is made 
habitable, but there is 
not a single apartment 
finished. We have not 
the least fence, yard, 
or other convenience, 
without, and the great 
unfinished audience 














room,[the East Room] I 





HOUSE. 


Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s successor 
was, by her own words, “a mortal enemy to 
anything but a cheerful countenance and 
amerry heart.” This was not the easy creed 
of an untested disposition, for Abigail 
Adams, the first mistress of the White 
House, had been through the stern train- 
ing of poverty and responsibility, pesti- 
lence and-warfare, and had proved herself 
firmly patriotic and self reliant as well 
as unfailingly cheerful. If she had been 
less tied down, both by circumstances and 
by the tradition of woman’s limitations, 
she might have left a remarkable record, 
for in her letters there ¢iows an intel- 
Jectual vigor that found no other outlet. 
As it is, she stands dimly outlined as a 
heroic figure, with “spirit ever equal to 
the occasion.” 

The seat of government was moved to 
Washington in June, 1800, and the Presi- 

9m 


MARTHA (DANDRIDGE) WASHINGTON, WIFE OF PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON, 


make a drying room of, 
to hang up the clothes 
in. The _ principal 
stairs are not up, and will not be this winter. Six 
chambers are made comfortable. If the twelve 
years, in which this place has been considered as 
the future seat of government, had been improved, 
as they would have been in New England, very many 
of the present inconveniences would have been 
removed. 

You would scarce believe that here, in this wild- 
erness city, I should find myself so occupied. My 
visitors, some of them, come three and four miles. 
The return of one of them is the work of one day. 


Truly, the American queenship was any- 
thing but a sinecure in those days. The 
surroundings of the White House were as 
incomplete as the mansion. Pennsylvania 
Avenue was then a track through the alder 
bushes of a morass. One sidewalk had 
been attempted, made of stone chips left 
from building the Capitol, but it was so 
fatal to shoes that most citizens preferred 
the mud and dust. 
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ABIGAIL (SMITH) ADAMS, WIFE OF PRESIDENT JOHN 
ADAMS, AND THE FIRST MISTRESS OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


Mrs. Adams lived in the White House 
only a short time, but she stamped her in- 
dividuality strongly on its customs and 
traditions, and served as an admirable 
model and guide for her successors.. 


THE REIGN OF DOLLY 
MADISON. 


Under Jefferson, 
the stately customs 
of the Washingtons 
were put aside for 
republican informal- 
ity in the White 
House. The Presi- 
dent was a widower, 
and when women 
were to be. enter- 
tained, the brilliant 
Dolly Madison, wife 
of the Seeretary of 
State, was called in 
as hostess. Her 
reign in her own 
right began in 1809, 
when her grave and 
silent husband began 
his rather unlucky 
eareer as President. 
Endless tale and tra- 
dition are left us of 
this beautiful wom- 





DOROTHY (PAYNE) MADISON, WIFE OF PRESIDENT 
MADISON, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
FROM 1809 To 1817. 


her overflowing vitality, her tact and kind- 
ness, her sweetness, and her invincible in- 
nocenee. To be popular and to make her 
husband’s rule brilliant was her sole am- 
bition, and though party feeling never ran 
so high, she kept the 
devotion of all sides. 

Then came’ the 
War’ of 1812, and, 
two years later, the 
burning of the Cap- 
itol and the White 
House by the Brit- 
ish. The flight of 
Dolly Madison and 
her husband through 
the storm, their hi- 
ding and humilia- 
tion, and the sad 
creeping back to the 
smoldering ruins of 
her home, are too 
well known to need 
repeating. Those 
terrible days would 
have broken the spir- 
it of the average 
woman. But Dolly 
Madison held her 
turbaned head high- 
er than ever. She 
settled in the old Oc- 
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York Avenue, and her last official recep- 
tion was the most brilliant that had yet 
been given. All parties were present, and 
Mrs. Madison, in her pink satin and er- 
mine, was described as “every inch a 
queen.” 

Washington never forgot all it owed to 
Dolly Madison. When her husband died 
at Montpellier, his old Virginia home, 
Congress voted her thirty thousand dollars 
for his manuscripts and papers; she also 
received the franking privilege, and the 
right to a seat on the floor of the Senate. 


stock of chairs and tables, stipulated that 
the money should be invested in domestie 
goods, “so far as may be practicable or 
expedient.” 

The informality that has made the 
White House hospitality a source of com- 
ment to foreigners had come to an ap- 
palling point when the Monroes took pos- 
session. A leading paper of the day thus 
deseribes a Presidential levee: 

The secretaries, senators, foreign ministers, con- 
suls, auditors, accountants, officers of the navy and 
army of every grade, farmers, merchants, parsons, 
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RACHEL (DONELSON) JACKSON, WIFE OF PRESIDENT 
JACKSON, WHO DIED SHORTLY BEFORE HER 
HUSBAND'S INAUGURATION. 


To the end of her eighty two years, her 
popularity never faltered, and to be Dolly 
Madison’s guest or hostess was a coveted 
honor. 

FROM MRS. MONROE TO MRS. TAYLOR. 


The rebuilding of the executive man- 
sion was finished in 1817, and the name 
by which it is almost universally known 
dates from the coat of white paint then 
given it. Its furniture, in those days, was 
mostly of mahogany, specially imported 
from Londen or Paris; it was not until 
twenty yeas later, when the spirit of 
Henry Clay’s “ American system ” was in 
the air, that Congress, in voting the usual 
modest sum for renewing the Presidential 


LETITIA (CHRISTIAN) TYLER, WIFE OF PRESIDENT 
TYLER, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
IN 1841 AND 1842. 


priests, lawyers, judges, auctioneers, and nothing- 
arians—all with their wives and some with their 
gawky offspring—crowd to the President’s house 
every Wednesday evening ; some in shoes, most in 
boots, and many in spurs; some snuffing, others chew- 
ing, and many longing for their cigars and whisky 
punch left at home; some with powdered heads, 
some frizzled and oiled, some whose heads a comb 
has never touched, half hid by dirty collars, reach- 
ing far above their ears, as stiff as pasteboard. 
Mrs. Monroe was a stately, polished 
woman, well trained to her position by 
long experience as an ambassador’s wife, 
but she was not strong physically, and her 
retiring nature left a chilly impression. 
She was never popular like Dolly Madi- 
son, who loved company, enjoyed life, and 
had a healthy interest in all that happened 








about her. Mrs. Monroe did her duty by 
her position, and gave society what it 
expected; but she did not really care for 
it, and so it only respected her. 

Mrs. John Quincey Adams was the last 
of the women of the Revolution—a witty, 
graceful little person, trained to her part 
in foreign courts. The Presidents that fol- 
lowed were a product of a different period 
of history, and their wives show other in- 
fluences. Many had risen from rough be- 
ginnings and had married young. Mrs. 
Jackson, killed by scandal, was buried in 
the gown that had been made for the 








LETITIA (TYLER) SEMPLE, DAUGHTER OF PRESIDENT 
TYLER, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
FROM 1842 To 1844. 


inaugural ball, leaving her position to a 
niece. Van Buren’s shy wife had passed 
away years before he came to his honors, 
her share falling to a daughter in law, a 
cousin of Dolly Madison, and a woman 
worthy of her position. Mrs. William 
Henry Harrison, too, had succumbed to 
the stern thirty years in Ohio, during 
which eight children and ten grandcehil- 
dren were taken away from her, so her 
husband’s brief month inthe White House 
was also unshared. Mrs. Tyler, delicate 
and reserved, took her position only in 
name. When she died in the Executive 
Mansion, her mantle fell on her son’s wife, 
Mrs. Robert Tyler, and then on her daugh- 
ter, the witty, attractive Letitia Semple. 

A good deal of solid Virginia hospital- 
ity was dispensed in those days. In the 


season, there were two dinners a week, 
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and the drawingrooms were open infor-- 
mally every evening. Now and then a 
private ball was given, lasting till eleven. 
Saturday evening outdoor concerts were 
introduced, and publie levees were held 
once a month. In the last eight months 
of the administration, there was a new 
Mrs. Tyler to take the reins. Mrs. Semple 
lost all her property in the Civil War, and 
the later years of her life have been spent 
in the Louise Home in Washington. 

Mrs. Polk was a strict Presbyterian. 
There was no more dancing in the Presi- 
dent’s house, no more wine at his levees, 





SARAH (CHILDRESS) POLK, WIFE OF PRESIDENT’ 
POLK, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
FROM 1845 TO 1849. 


and yet she enjoyed her position and filled 
it gracefully, in marked contrast to noor 
Mrs. Taylor, who followed. The wife of 
the “ignorant frontier colonel” had no 
heart for mansions, and crept disconso- 
lately into a corner of the White House 
while her daughter, Betty Taylor Bliss, 
took the helm, and the administration 
tried, with ostentatious brilliance, to shine 
down the eavilers. 


IN THE DECADE BEFORE THE WAR. 


Taylor’s death, in the first year of his 
administration, opened’ the White House 
to Fillmore, whose delicate wife kept to 
her musie and books and flowers, letting 
a brilliant daughter do the Z,onors. To 
Mrs. Fillmore’s love of readyng was due 
the library appropriation granted by Con- 
gress. Pierce, too, brought « delicate, re- 
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tiring wife; then, for our social saving, 
Buchanan’s niece, the splendid young 
Harriet Lane, came to preside for her 
bachelor uncle. She was very much the 
modern girl; only her generation was not 
educated up to her ideas, and the physical 
exuberance that would have made her a 
tennis expert and golf champion today 
subjected her to many a mild snub from 
her conservative guardian. Buchanan 
was fond of teasing her with the tale of 
how she challenged a young man to run 
a race, and beat him hopelessly—a most 
unfeminine proceeding. Secretly, he was 
immensely proud of her, but the times did 
not indorse such vigor. Harriet Lane’s 
position in the White House was more 
onerous, perhaps, than that of any one 
since Martha Washington, for Buchanan 
had many personal visitors in addition to 
his official ones. At the English court, 
while her uncle was ambassador in Lon- 
don, Miss Lane had added experience to 
her equipment, and was quite equal to 
anything her new position might offer— 
even to the entertaining of the Prince of 
Wales, when he was in Washington. The 
young prince would have liked a dance, 
but the fiat of Mrs. Polk still hung heavy 
over the White House, and Buchanan was 
unwilling to break through it. One of the 
amusements provided for him was a visit 






































MARY (TODD) LINCOLN, WIFE OF PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
FROM 1861 TO 1865. 


From a photograph by Handy, Washington 





























HARRIET (LANE) JOHNSTON, NIECE OF PRESIDENT 
BUCHANAN, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE FROM 1857 To 1861. 


to the tomb of Washington, where he did 
reverence most suitably, like the well bred 
voung prince he was. Miss Lane, with 
sympathetic understanding of his youth, 
took him to visit a girls’ boarding school, 
and this was a thorough success. 

After Miss Lane, with her grace and 
beauty and breeding, came the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Lincoln, of whom the less said, 
perhaps, the better. She was a handle 
for Lineoln’s enemies, an offense to his 
friends, a c:oss, borne with angelic pa- 
tience, to himself. As a girl, she had 
fixed her eyes on the White House, and, 
with strange intuition, she had seen in 
(his gaunt, awkward, penniless lawyer the 
man who could put her there. The tri- 
imph came—but it must have proved dead 
sea fruit to the violent, jealous, vulgar 
‘first lady of the land.” Society frankly 
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JULIA (DENT) GRANT, WIFE OF PRESIDENT GRANT, 
AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE FROM 
1869 To 1877. 

From a photograph by Kurtz, New York. 


showed its estimate of her, and all her 
rage and insolence could not make her 
queen in anything but name. That she 
was not quite sane is her best excuse. 


“PLAIN PEOPLE FROM THE MOUNTAINS.” 


When Johnson, who had risen from vil- 
lage tailor to Vice President, was put into 
the Executive Mansion by the assassina- 
tion of Lineoln, another invalid wife was 
installed as nominal mistress, to die six 
months later. The history of our Presi- 
dents is full of these broken down women. 
Is it proof of the feminine frailty of which 
our nation is often accused, or does the 
making of a President cost more than the 
silent partner of the struggle can pay? 
In this ease, there was a strong and sen- 
sible daughter to take up the social bur- 
den. Mrs. Patterson was a vivid joy to 
all who brandished the principles of social 
democracy. Her opening statement was 
received with acclamation: “ We are plain 
people from the mountains of Tennessee, 
ealled here for a short time by a national 
calamity. I trust too much will not be 
expected of us.” 

She earried her simplicity, her scorn of 

4uries, almost to a fault, but she filled 
hér position with tact, and showed a will 
power and a force of character that sug- 
#ested the heroic lines of Abigail Adams. 
She was up early in the morning, to skim 
the cream and attend to the dairy before 


breakfast, and her clean pails might have 
been seen any day ranged in the hall con- 
necting the conservatories with the main 
building. If a state dinner were to be 
given, she superintended the arrange- 
ments like the hostess of a flat with one 
servant. No wonder that before the final 
grand dinner she said, “I am glad this is 
to be the last of the entertainments—it 
suits me better to be quiet and in my own 
home.” 

Mrs. Patterson did valuable service in 
the renovation of the White House, which 
was in a horrible state of dirt and dis- 
repair. Congress voted thirty thousand 
dollars for refitting, but she found that 
the money, placed in the hands of the 
decorating firms, would cover no more 
than the parlors and reception rooms. 
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LUCY WARE (WEBB) HAYES, WIFE OF PRESIDENT 
HAYES, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
FROM 1877 To 1881. 


From a photograph by Merritt, Washington. 
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She therefore kept the entire task in her 
own hands, superintended all the buying, 
and, after a hard summer’s work, had the 
mansion fresh and sweet and beautiful 
from end to end. When Johnson was 
impeached, through all the dreary weeks 
of trial she listened to every petition, saw 
every caller. She had had a hard life in 
the mountains of Tennessee, but those 
years in the White House could hardly be 
called a respite. 

FROM MRS. 


GRANT TO MRS. MCKINLEY. 


With the Grants, a certain ceremony 
New plate and dec- 


was reéstablished. 
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LUCRETIA (RUDOLPH ) GARFIELD, WIFE OF PRESIDENT 
GARFIELD, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
FROM MARCH TO SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


From a photograph. 


orations were added, and the entertain- 
ments were much more elaborate. When 
their eight years were over, the President 
and his wife went on a European trip, and 
were everywhere received and téted like 
royalty. 

Meanwhile, a different order of things 
was beginning under Mrs. Hayes. She 
might be called the first new woman to 
become mistress of the White House. She 
worked with and for her husband, was his 
counselor and friend, and though she did 
not openly interfere in polities, no Presi- 
dent’s wife had ever exercised such power 
over public affairs. Long céficial and social 
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experience, added to great natural intel- 
ligenee, had prepared her for her position. 
She also threw light on the world’s cease- 
less query as to whether woman ean be 
womanly and anything else, by mothering 
eight children with marked devotion. 

Hlad Lucey Hayes been less attractive 
personally, less alive, less cordial, she 
might have proved very unpopular, for 
she was rigidly set against cards and wine 
and even such innocent amusement 4s 
billiards. It was a popular joke that 
“water flowed like champagne” at her 
state dinners. But her sincerity and her 
pleasant spirit saved her the publie favor. 
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FRANCES (FOLSOM) CLEVELAND, WIFE 

DENT CLEVELAND, AND MISTRESS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE 1886-1889 AND 1893-1897. 


From a photograph by Gilbert, Philadelphia. 





She took frank pleasure in her position; 
but Mrs. Gartield, her successor, came for- 
ward timidly and with reluctance. The 
murdered President’s wife made little im- 
pression socially, but in all the time of 
tragedy, when her husband lay between life 
and death, she showed a courage and a 
selflessness that will never be forgotten. 
General Arthur, being a _ widower, 
brought his youngest sister, Mrs. MeF’ 
to preside, a distinguished looking .. » 
an, who helped to put the social life of 
the White House on a more brilliant ard 
worldly footing. The ultra democratic 
scolded a little about the “ parade of feast- 
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ing and ostentation,” but the nation was 
not ill pleased at this new atmosphere of 
social sophistication. Then came the 
graceful rule: of Mrs. Cleveland, whose 
popularity amounted almost to a fad, and 
who deserved every one of the good things 
that both parties were so eager to say of 
her. President Harrison’s first wife died 
while he was in office, and the social duties 
of his administration were taken up by 
his daughter, Mrs. McKee. Our present 
first lady is too frail for all her duties, but 
is aided at times by her nieces. 

One of the trials of life in the White 
House is the exceeding seantiness of its 
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out. It may suit republican simplicity, but. 
it does not at all accord with diplomatie: 
propriety, thatagreat country should leave: 


its chief magistrate destitute of provision 
for the entertainment of visiting royalty. 

The late Mrs. Harrison attempted to 
remedy the matter by urging the addition 
of wings on either side of the present 
building—not, as she said, for her own 
occupancy, but “for the comfort and con- 
venience of her suecessors, and for the 
provision of a home which might be ered- 
itable to the executive of the greatest 
nation of the globe.” It was her idea to 
restore the whole of the existing mansion 





CAROLINE LAVINIA (SCOTT) HARRISON, WIFE OF 
PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON, AND MISTRESS 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE FROM 1889 TO 1892. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Parker, Washington, 


accommodations. This is no new com-. 


plaint, engendered by modern ideas of 
luxurious living; it is as old as the time 
of President Jackson, who found space 
lacking for the reception of his visitors. 
Today, the chambers assigned for public 
use are fairly adequate to their purpose, 
but the private quarters of the President’s 
family are most uncomfortably cramped. 
For guests there is no room whatever. 
When the present English sovereign vis- 
ited Washington in 1860, only he and two 
members of his suite could be accommo- 
dated in the Executive Mansion, the rest 
of his retainers being sent perforce to the 
British legation. If he were to repeat his 
visit, he could not be invited to the White 
House unless some of its inmates moved 


IDA (SAXTON) MCKINLEY, WIFE OF PRESIDENT MG- 
KINLEY, AND THE PRESENT MISTRESS OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


From a photograph by Vignos, Canton, Ohio. 


to the use of the President’s household,, 
making one of the proposed wings an art 
rallery and historical museum, and deyo- 
ting the other to public functions and the 
transaction of official business. The plan 
was reduced to a definite and feasible de- 
sign, and every criticism upon it was 
favorable; but as so often happens with 
propositions that all approve, nothing has. 
been done to earry it out. 

Twenty four Presidents have entered 
the White House. Of the women who have 
accompanied them, some have come reluc- 
tantly, some gladly; but nearly all have 
acquitted themselves with a dignity and 
a sense of fitness that give a new meaning 
to the national boast—that any American 
girl can be a four years’ queen. 





























TWO FIGURES IN “ THE CLIMBERS.” 
“You must pull yourself out of the im- 
personation and put the other fellow in.” 

This is the way Robert Edeson regards 
the task that awaits the actor with each 
new role he creates. It may be inferred 
that if the character of Ned Warden, in 
“ The Climbers,” were really Mr. Edeson, 


he would not do and 
say many of the 
things in the fourth 
act that are now written down against his 
name in the prompt book. 

Although his father, George R. Edeson, 
lately deceased, was a well known actor, 
Robert had no youthful hankerings after 
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FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK, WHO IS “FREDDY 
TROTTER” IN ‘“‘THE CLIMBERS.” 


From his latest photograth by Fredericks, New York. 





ROBERT EDESON, AS HE APPEARS IN THE THIRD ACT 
OF “THE CLIMBERS.” 


From his latest photcgraph by Fredericks, New York. 
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FRITZ WILLIAMS, TO APPEAR WITH WEBER & FIELDS 


THIS SEASON. 





From his latest photograph by 


a eareer behind the 
foot lights. Ilis 
stage connections, 
however, procured 
him his first busi- 
ness position, a cler- 
ical one in front of 
the house ina 
Brooklyn — theater. 
H[e was transferred 
very suddenly from 
the desk to the 
boards on the ocea- 
sion of a new pro- 
duction, when, a 
small member of the 
east being missing, 
it became necessary 
to fill his place with- 
out delay. Young 
Edeson, being on the 
spot, was rushed in- 
to the breach, and 
has remained on 
that side of the eur- 
tain opening ever 
since. 

After various ex- 


periences, including SADIE MARTINOT, WHO RECENTLY 
one with the tank LOUIS NETHERSOLE, AND IS TO STAR IN “THE 
drama, “A Dark MARRIAGE GAME,” 
Secret,” Mr. Edeson = From her latest photograph 


Marceau, New York. 





by Marceau, New Vork. 








JOSEPH WHEELOCK, JR., WHO HAS GONE WEST TO 
REGAIN HIS HEALTH. 


From his latest photegraph by Schloss, New York. 


joined Charles Froh- 
man’s forees, and 
people began to talk 
about him when he 
mixed a eoektail in 
that rattling Ene- 
lish comedy, “ Thor- 
oughbred,” played 
in the spring of 1896 
at the Garrick. 
Later he replaced 
William Faversham 
as Gil de Berault in 
“Under the Red 
Robe.” after the 
leading man’s de- 
parture for Europe 
in the spring, Ida 
Conquest at the 
same time stepping 
into Viola Allen’s 
shoes. When Maude 
Adams started out 
in “ The Little Min- 
ister,” Edeson was 
in the title part. 
Later he was Cap- 
tain Carew in “ Tis 
Exeelleney the Gov- 
ernor,” and then he 
went into Mrs. Le 
Moyne’s company, 











THE STAGE. 


creating the role of her eldest son in “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” For a 
while he played King Charles II with 
Henrietta Crosman in “ Mistress Nell,” 
and began with “The Climbers” at its 
opening, the middle of January last. He 
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duced “ The Amazons” at the Lyceum in 
the winter of 1894. It is said the play 
would have been brought forward earlier 
in the season could Mr. Frohman have 
found a suitable impersonator for Lord 
Tweenwayes, who must be small of stature 









































JULIA MARLOWE, WHOSE GREATEST HIT HAS BEEN “ WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER.” 


From her lat 


continues with Miss Bingham for the 
present, but he is ambitious of stellar 
honors, and he is planning to go out for 
himself in due time. 

Ferdinand Gottschalk, the droll little 
Mr. Trotter of “ The Climbers,” with his 
“T’m no dodo bird ” refrain, first came in- 
to prominence when Daniel Frohman pro- 


st photograph by Dana, New York. 


and mourntul of mien. Gottschalk chan- 
cing to walk into his office one day in 
search of an engagement, the manager 
snapped him up on the spot, and the 
Pinero play, with its three girls dressed as 
men, made the hit of the season. These 
three girls were Georgia Cayvan, Kather- 
ine Florence, now Mrs. Fritz Williams, 
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FINAL MOVEMENT IN THE FAMOUS DOUBLE SEXTET, “TELL ME, PRETTY MAIDEN,” AS SUNG IN “ FLORO- 





ADELAIDE THURSTON, OF MRS. LE MOYNE’S COMPANY, 
AND FORMERLY “LADY BABBIE” IN 
“THE LITTLE MINISTER.” 


From her lai totograph by Moere, New Orleans 





From a photograph by 


and Bessie Tyree. They paired off respec- 
tively with Herbert Keleey, Fritz Wil- 
liams, and Ferdinand Gottsehalk. 

The latter’s next suecess was as the self 
opinionated musician, Aatzenjammer, in 
“Never Again.” Two years ago he 
achieved another triumph of eccentricity 
as Lord Bapchild, the shy lover in “ The 
Maneuvers of Jane,” wherein he was out 
overnight in a boat with Bessie Tyree, 
who wrings a proposal of marriage from 
him in consequence. 

Mr. Gottschalk was born in London, 
and first eame to this country with the 
late Rosina Vokes. It was her custom to 
give three one act plays in an evening, 
and frequentiy Mr. Gottschalk would 
appear in all of them, completely changing 
his identity for each. Jle is a versatile 
man, as well as an especially clever one in 
his own chosen field. Ile has written a 
little, paints, plays various instruments, 
and has also essayed composition. 


THE CAREER OF A POPULAR FAVORITE, 

It was St. Patrick’s Day in New York, 
in the year 1880, and Patrick Gilmore, the 
famous band leader of the Twenty Second 
Regiment, was giving a monster concert 
at the Madison Square Garden, the spe- 
cial feature being Gilmore’s own national 
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DORA,” THE MUSICAL COMEDY THAT HAD A REMARKABLE SUMMER RUN AT THE NEW YORK CASINO. 


Marceau, New Vork. 


anthem, which he was secking to make the 
country adopt in place of “ America,” ap- 
propriated from England’s “God Save 
the Queen.” The soloist for this number 
was a small boy of twelve, whose singing 
was received with great delight. He had 
already appeared as Sir Joseph Porter in 
a juvenile “ Pinafore” troupe. He was a 
native of Boston, where his father and 
mother played with the Museum stock 
company. It had been planned that the 
son should follow a musical career, but 
while at St. John’s College, Fordham, he 
became so enthusiastie over football, and 
yelled so recklessly in the excitement of 
the games, as to destroy for good and all 
the beauty of his singing voice. But from 
a boy he had played the violin, and for 
two seasons he handled this instrument in 
the orchestra of the Germania Theater, 
now Tony Pastor’s. Acting in amateur 
theatricals brought out the inherited bent 
stagewards, and the first appearance of 
Fritz Williams as a grown up actor on 
the professional boards took place at Wal- 
lack’s. The play was “A Serap of Pa- 
per,” and his part Anatole, Lester Wallack 
being the Prosper Courament. He also 
acted with Edwin Booth in “ Don Cresar 
de Bazan,” with Dion Boucieault in 
“The Jilt,” with Frank Mayo in “The 





FLORA PARKER, OF THE COMPANY THAT HAS BEEN 


“THE TELEPHONE GIRL” ON THE 
ROAD. 


From a photegraph by Morri 
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JOE WEBER AND LEW FIELDS IN THEIR GERMAN 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Streets of New York,” and with Helen 
Dauvray in “ One of Our Girls.” 

It was in its second season—in 1889— 
that he joined the Lyceum stock as light 
comedian, and here he speedily developed 
into a prime favorite. Ilis first appear- 


MAKE 


UP. 





ance there was in “ The Char- 
ity Ball,” and later he was 
much liked in “The Gray 
Mare,” “The Guardsman,” 
“The Amazons,” and “ Merry 
Gotham.” He left the com- 
pany after the production of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
and, while he was in “ Thor- 
oughbred” at the Garrick, 
married Katherine Florence, 
ingénue at the Lyceum. 

The next season Williams 
was put at the head of a com- 
pany to play “The Liar” at 
the Madison Square, but the 
play failed. Since then he has 
been seen as the man of many 
serapes in various farees from 
the French. Last season he 
took Charles Ross’ place at 
Weber & Fields’ on half a 
day’s notice, and for the eom- 
ing year he has been engaged 
as a regular member of the 
company. It is only for one 
vear, however, as in the fol- 
lowing September he is to 
return to the Charles Froh- 
man fold. 

YOUNG JOE WHEELOCK. 

When a young actor who 
wins success is the son of a 
distinguished player, one 


usually attributes much of his advance- 
ment to the father’s influence. This is 
not true of Joseph Wheelock, Jr., whose 
regrettable illness has kept him out of the 
Empire stock during almost all its New 
York season. Young Wheelock began as 





HELEN ASHLEY AS SHE APPEARS DELLA CLARK, APPEARING AS THE MARION WEED, AN AMERICAN 


IN THE VAUDEVILLE SKETCH LISPING GIRL IN “AT THE 
“ GRINGOIRE.” WHITE HORSE TAVERN.” 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, From a photograph. 
Boston. 


SINGER ENGAGED FOR GRAND 
OPERA IN HAMBURG. 


From a photograth by Mocsigay, 
Hamburg. 
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a super in Mansfield’s company, and his 
first regular role was a comedy part with 
Effie Ellsler in “ The Governess.” After 
a season or so with a stock company in 
Washington, he went with Crane, and 
then, in January, 1898, joined the Empire 
stock, creating Captain Theobald Korner, 
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production.” After a six weeks’ run, 
“ Phroso ” was removed in favor of “ Lord 
and Lady Algy,” and in this diverting 
comedy Wheelock again won praise by his 
eareful delineation of Algy’s sober sided 
jockey, Mawley, who is never known to 
smile, but is devoted to his employer with 
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BLANCHE BATES AS “CIGARETTE” IN THE SECOND ACT OF “UNDER TWO FLAGS.” 


Drawn from a thotograph by Sarony, New York. 


one of the Prussian officers in that widely 
discussed Paul Potter play, “The Con- 
querors.” This character of the young 
soldier who fell in love with the owner 
of the squirrel shed almost the only ray 
of humor that was suffered to permeate 
the piece, which kept the Empire stage 
throughout the season. 

In “ Phroso,” the Empire’s next play, 
one of the reviewers, speaking of Wheel- 
ock’s Denny, the boy cousin to the hero, 
remarked that he brought a “most ac- 
ceptable suggestion of fresh air into the 


a fidelity that nothing can shake. Next 
eame Dick Fox in “ My Lady’s Lord,” but 
this whimsical comedy’s day was brief, 
and very shortly Wheelock was a lieuten- 
ant again, this time of the English brand, 
and a nobleman to boot, in “ Brother 
Officers.” THis title was Farl of Hunstan- 
ton, pronounced, with the British pen- 
chant for clipping syllables, “ TIunston.” 
Last season, at the Empire, he created, in 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense,’ young Lionel 
Carteret, adopted son of the judge, and 
in love with Mrs, Dane; and he would 
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MABEL HOWARD, TO APPEAR AS “LADY VENETIA” IN ‘UNDER TWO FLAGS.” 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


have been Algie Fairfax in “* Diplomacy ” 
had not illness disabled him. 


THE PRICE OF PUBLICITY. 
It may occur to some people to declare 
that Olga Nethersole’s enforeed retire- 
ment from the stage is a judgment upon 











her for her share in the “ Sapho ” sensa- 


tion. It would be difficult, however, to 


reconcile this theory with the fact that 
Clyde Fitch, the adapter of the play, has 
built a beautiful house out of the pro- 
ceeds, and that he must account the pres- 
ent year the most fortunate one in his 
whole career. 
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Miss Nethersole was forced to termi- 
nate her season in February and return 
to England, there to submit to a serious 
surgical operation, in the hope of saving 
her life. She is undoubtedly a woman of 
rare power in emotional parts. The sen- 
sation she made in “Camille” on her 
first visit to this country will not easily 
pass from the memory of those who wit- 
nessed it. They were entirely unprepared 
for a performance of such strength from 
one who came here absolutely unheralded. 
It is to be added that Miss Nethersole has 
always been more of a favorite in America 
than in England. - 

Her production of “ Sapho ” was earried 
on by Sadie Martinot, under the direction 
of Miss Nethersole’s brother. The ar- 
rangement by which this was effected 
throws an interesting side light on the 
pecuniary value which the profession at- 
taches to publicity. There are versions 
of “Sapho” galore which Miss Martinot 
might have secured on the payment of a 
modest royalty, but the advertisement 
Miss Nethersole received a year ago 
through her New York persecution was a 
glittering temptation to her successor, and 
one for which she appears to have been 
willing to pay handsomely. It is said that 
before she started out in the Nethersole 
shoes, she was required to put down five 
thousand dollars. In return, she receives 
only a third of the profits, which are to 
be equally divided between herself, Louis 
Nethersole, and his sister. A simple sum 
in arithmetic will show that the receipts 
must foot up to fifteen thousand dollars 
before the new star will get her entrance 
fee back. 

Miss Martinot, who is one of the few 
players born in New York, is of French 
ancestry, and was at one time a member 
of the famous Boston Museum stock com- 
pany. It was she who opened the New 
York Lyceum, in April, 1885, in “ Dako- 
lar,” a play especially written for her, 
with Robert Mantell and Viola Allen. 
The same summer, at the Casino, she cre- 
ated the title rdle of “ Nanon,” which ran 
for a hundred nights. Five years later 
she opened another New York theater, the 
Garden, as Mrs. Horton, in “ Dr. Bill.” 


HOW JULIA MARLOWE ROSE. 


It was through much tribulation, sore 
heartburnings, and many days of hope 
deferred that Julia Marlowe came into 
her kingdom of success. It has grown to 
be the fashion to refer to many stars as 
men and women who have been raised to 
their lofty positions overnight, as it were, 
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by some shrewd device of the commercial 
minded manager who chances to have the 
direction of their fortunes. Given a part 
just suited to their personality, add ad- 
vertising with tact, stir in a few grains of 
mystery, and the trick is done. 

Miss Marlowe’s career was very differ- 
ent. Contrary to the prevailing impres- 
sion, she is not a native American, for she 
was born at Caldbeck, Cumberland, Eng- 
land, but as her parents brought her to 
this country when she was five, she is an 
American in everything but birth. From 
Kansas the family removed to Cincinnati, 
where the little Julia began to astonish 
her schoolmates by her brillianey on 
declamation days. Then came the passion 
for “ Pinafore,” in 1879, when companies 
of every type were sent out in all direc- 
tions. Church choirs and kindergartens 
contributed performers, and it came about 
that the talented girl found herself in the 
east of a juvenile organization managed 
by an actress of discernment, whose name 
was Ada Dow. 

From the start Miss Dow kept her eyes 
on Julia Marlowe. She saw possibilities 
in her, and after “ Pinafore ” had its day, 
she secured for her the part of little Hein- 
rich with Robert McWade in “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” In the season of 1882-83 the 
girl made her first essay in Shakspere, as 
Balthasar in “Romeo and Juliet,” sup- 
porting a short lived star, Josephine Riley. 
With this troupe she also appeared as 
Maria in “ Twelfth Night.” After this, 
Ada Dow settled down to a thorough train- 
ing of the child for a future which she 
determined should hold great things for 
her. 

Four years were devoted to this prepara- 
tory study—four hours of persistent hard 
work on the part of the pupil. Even her 
moments of relaxation were devoted to 
reading anything that might help her in 
her profession. Most of this period was 
passed at Bayonne, New Jersey, where, 
without the plaudits of partial friends or 
merry days with sister pupils, Miss Mar- 
lowe worked and worked. Each morning 
she studied a part, always of the classic 
repertory, going over it again and again 
with the iteration that is so wearisome 
to all but those who are heart and soul in 
the task. In the afternoon, with Miss Dow 
for sole spectator, the girl would act the 
part committed in the forenoon, and in 
her teacher she had the severest critic 
that has ever passed on her impersona- 
tions. And at the end of these four years, 
when the trainer pronounced her pupil 
worthy to test her strength, what was the 
reward? Indifference and neglect. 
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“The public doesn’t care for Shaks- 
pere,” said one manager. 

“T might place her as a soubrette or 
ing¢nue in my stock company,” said an- 
other. 

But a goal had been set before the young 
woman, and she bided her time. At last, 
on April 26, 1887, at New London, Con- 
necticut, the new star blazed forth as Par- 
thenia, in “ Ingomar,” the part which was 
also used for her New York début, on Oc- 
tober 20 of the same year. Everywhere, 
except in the metropolis, she was received 
with great favor. Philadelphia was espe- 
cially partial to her. It was in that city 
that she first appeared as Rosalind, in 
January, 1890. In the same year she 
added Imogen in “ Cymbeline,” and the 
next season she came forward in the first 
of her three male parts. This was Charles 
Hart in a play ealled “ Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds.” The next venture in male attire 
was the title réle in “ Chatterton,” a piece 
written especially for her, but which she 
soon dropped. The third essay in this line 
was Prince Hal in “ Henry IV.” 

Julia Marlowe, whose real name is 
Brough, was married in Philadelphia in 
1894, to Robert Taber, who had been her 
leading man for several seasons. They 
played together for a year or so after that 
as Mr. and Mrs. Taber. The cause of 
their separation in 1897 was given out as 
jealousy on the husband’s part, not of an- 
other man, but of his wife’s professional 
success. Iler next leading man was Bas- 
sett Roe. She began an engagement on 
New Year’s Day, 1898, at New York’s 
Knickerbocker Theater, under the man- 
agement of Charles Frohman, in “ As You 
Like It.” Then she was persuaded to try 
a new play from the German, “The Count- 
ess Valeska,” and stony hearted New York 
was conquered at last. The following 
year she made a yet stronger impression 
in “Colinette,” from the French. Her 
part kept her on the stage two hours and 
eleven minutes out of the two hours and 
twenty minutes the piece played. William 
Hareourt was her leading man for this 
season. 

Next came an American play, by Clyde 
Fitch, “Barbara  Frictchie,’ which 
dwarfed all her previous successes. J. 
H. Gilmour was her lover for this drama, 
which, like Mr. Fitch’s previous effort, 
“ Nathan Hale,” had the unhappy ending 
usually regarded as a hoodoo by the Amer- 
ican manager. Miss Marlowe’s great busi- 
ness in “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower ” is too recent a feature of theatri- 
eal record to require more than a passing 
reference. 
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For the coming season, in addition to a 
new play, she is planning a Shaksperian 
production. Nowadays, win your public 
with your Barbaras and your Mary Tu- 
dors, and they will stand in line for hours 
on the chance of buying a seat to see you 
as the Rosalind or Juliet which you once 
played to empty benches. Your art may 
not have improved one whit, but the pub- 
lie’s curiosity has been properly whetted. 

Miss Marlowe was once asked by a news- 
paper whether she would advise a young 
girl to adopt the stage as a profession. In 
her reply she said that she would have no 
hesitation in saying yes, as in her opinion 
there was no more exalted art. The requi- 
sites for success, she added, were ability, 
ambition, determination, and patience. 
Granted the possession of these qualities, 
the young woman should first study with 
all her might. During her time of prep- 
aration, Miss Marlowe was accustomed to 
read over one play as many as fifty times, 
seeking to “pluck out the heart of its 
mystery,” as she herself has felicitously 
put it. The next step for the neophyte is 
the procuring of some position with a 
company doing classical plays. Miss Mar- 
lowe lays much stress on the importance 
of feeling the emotions depicted, and ad- 
jures the aspiring actress never, as she 
values advancement, to imitate any one. 
“Be yourself. Have a method and a con- 
viction of your own. Or, rather, have a 
conviction—the method is likely to come 
of itself.” 

Julia Marlowe is not one of those who 
were attracted to the stage by the glamour 
of it. In fact, she has a distinct aversion 
to the atmosphere of the playhouse. It is 
the art she loves, not the artifice. Away 
from the scene of her labors, she finds her 
greatest pleasure in books and the society 
of friends who ean talk on other topics 
than those of the theater. 


A CONQUEROR FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Several years ago a man whose name 
now counts for much in American drama 
was stage manager in a San Francisco 
theater. He was not widely known, even 
in that city, and needed all the friends 
he could make. It came to pass that the 
leading woman of the company did him a 
good turn, and the man treasured the cir- 
cumstance in his memory. Time passed; 
the man wrote some successful plays, 
and acquired particular renown for his 
skill in producing them and in developing 
talent. Meanwhile the daughter of the 


leading woman grew up and went on the 
stage herself. She won local reputation in 
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California, and finally had a chance to 
appear in a strong part in a leading New 
York theater. She made so great a suc- 
cess as to arouse the jealousy of the regu- 
lar leading woman—or so it is said—and 
quitted the company after only two ap- 
pearances. 

But the name of Blanche Bates was 
known to all theatergoers from that mo- 
ment. She was engaged to play Miladi 
in one of the “ Musketeer” versions stri- 
ving for the mastery in the Dumas drama, 
and the next summer, mother and daugh- 
ter chanced to meet the stage manager of 
the old days. He had not forgotten the 
debt he owed the mother, and he proposed 
that she should give him the opportunity 
to make of her daughter what he had al- 
ready made of Mrs. Carter. For the man 
was David Belasco, whose fame as a maker 
of stars had spread far and wide, largely 
through the memorable advertisement it 
received in a lawsuit which greatly divert- 
ed the theatrical world a few years ago. 

The start under the new auspices was 
not a particularly encouraging one. 
“ Naughty Anthony ” was the first comedy 
Belasco had ever written, and it proved 
entirely unworthy of Miss Bates’ abilities. 

3ut her opportunity came before the sea- 

son closed in the little afterpiece, “ Ma- 
dame Butterfly.” That she possesses ver- 
satility as well as talent was clearly set 
forth by her success as Cigarette, the child 
of the army, in “ Under Two Flags.” <A 
greater contrast to the Cho-San of “ But- 
terfly ” could not well be conceived. 

Off the stage Miss Bates is a woman of 
abounding spirits and decided opinions. 
Her next impersonation will be awaited 
with deep interest by the playgoing pub- 
lic. It would seem, however, that they 
must wait for some while, for “ Under 
Two Flags ” is to make a long tour. 


A DIME MUSEUM START. 

Something like fifteen years ago, two 
small boys were earning ten dollars a week 
at a dime museum in Chatham Square as 
song and dance “ artists.” Eleven seems 
a tolerably early age at which to begin 
work of this sort, but boys of the class to 
which these two performers belonged grow 
old fast. As soon as they are big enough 
to toddle, they are sent out on the side- 
walk to play, and after that they age rap- 
idly. The smaller of the boys worked in 
a cigarette factory, and hence received 
only four out of the ten dollars, owing to 
his inability to appear at the matinées. 
But they became such favorites with their 
audiences that at the end of a year they 


were getting twenty five dollars. Such was 
the beginning of Weber & Fields, now 
leaders in their branch of the profession. 

After a while they introduced the Ger- 
man dialect into their work; and when 
variety began to lose its vulgar associa- 
tions, and took on the name of vaudeville, 
the tall and short partners found them- 
selves at the top of the heap. Their team 
name on a program was a sure drawing 
card; they were able to command a salary 
of five hundred dollars a week, and they 
could play fifty two weeks in the year if 
they so desired. They organized a com- 
pany of their own, and made money. They 
had a big Broadway following, gained 
largely through roof garden appearances, 
and they sought a permanent foothold in 
New York. 

About this time, some half dozen years 
ago, a theater known as the Imperial 
Musie Hall was going a begging. Two 
managers had already tried to run it, and 
had failed. Weber & Fields took the lease, 
built an entrance from Broadway, and 
changed the name to the Broadway Music 
Hall. But nobody ever thought of calling 
it that. It has always been Weber & 
Fields’, and always will be. For a season 
or two the proprietors appeared at their 
own house for a while, and then went on 
the road, to carry out contracts previously 
entered into. The new music hall was a 
go on its own merits from the start; and 
vet the young managers did not at once 
grow large sized heads and conclude that 
they were the whole show. They kept 
their wits, and invested their profits in 
getting together the very best burlesque 
company that money would buy. The parts 
were always distributed according to the 
actor’s ability to play them, not in the 
ratio of his reputation. Again and again 
Weber & Fields themselves have had ob- 
secure roles in their travesties. Their 
troupe is the most expensive of any in the 
country, outside of grand opera. Lillian 
Russell and De Wolf Hopper alone absorb 
each week as much cash as would be re- 
quired to maintain an ordinary company 
of twenty people. 

A night at Weber & Fields’ is a thing 
that almost every stranger must have 
when he comes to New York; and New 
Yorkers themselves have made the Thurs- 
day premitres at the little music hall 
notable events in each season’s chronicle 
of the play. For, with the superstition for 
which the profession is renowned, each 
new venture of the “ Weberfields ” is sub- 
mitted to judgment on a Thursday eve- 
ning, the first big hit having been achieved 
on that night of the week. 
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Sister Ermelinda’s Love. 


Tus was Saturday, and the day scholars 
were all at home, of course. Elizabeth 
had somehow contrived to be left behind 
when the other boarders were taken out 
for a perfunctory promenade. She sat on 
the sill of the wide old doorway of the 
Sisters’ school, taking deep, luxurious 
breaths of the incense that rose from 
sumptuous beds of roses and carnations 
bordering the pleasant walks, while she 
steeped her small self in the comfort of the 
varm south sun. 

Elizabeth was eight years old, and had 
only lately come to the sisters to have 
her education begun again just where it 
had been broken off. Theoretically, Eliza- 
beth’s education was always being begun 
again just where it had been broken off. 
Practically, each new teacher found some 
excuse to begin at the beginning, finding 
this method easier. Her mother was a 
vaudeville singer, just now on the top 
wave of popularity; and this was why she 
could afford to put Elizabeth into a safe 
refuge with the sisters, instead of having 
to drag her about from garret to hotel and 
from city to city, sometimes only half 
clothed or half fed. 

Her father, the child had confidentially 
informed Sister Ermelinda, was “no 
good.” He was an actor, and once he 
vas “ lovely ”; but now he drank. He had 
stolen her mother’s money, and had beaten 
Elizabeth cruelly. Here was the sear on 
her shoulder, you could see. They were 
separated from him at last for good, and 
that was great luck. 

Some day, ages and ages from now, 
Elizabeth and her mother meant to go 
back to Australia, to her grandfather’s 
farm, where the deep meadows were, and 
the shining cattle, and the old house with 
its flower wreathed verandas, and the 
peacocks on the terrace, and Nixie, the 
pet gazelle. Elizabeth always lifted a 


deep, deep sigh when she spoke of this, it 
seemed so very far away; but she believed 
in it with all her heart. 

As for the present, she had the daintiest 
wardrobe in the school, and everything 
else that a child could need, except her 
mother, whom she worshiped. 


Today her 


joy was complete when Sister Ermelinda 
came out to give the wide steps their Sat- 
urday serubbing. It was perfectly delight- 
ful to be sitting there with Sister Erme- 
linda so near and the other sisters all busy 
elsewhere, with no one to observe or in- 
terrupt. 

Sister Ermelinda’s youthful face was 
soft and sweet as Elizabeth’s own; her 
nose had a very human and unsaintly tilt, 
much as Elizabeth’s had, and charming 
little dimples came and went when she 
smiled. A little tendril of moist gold 
slipped out upon her brow from beneath 
the close band of white under the black 
hood as, down upon her knees, she bent 
over her brush. Elizabeth suddenly 
stooped from her perch, put out one daring 
finger, crooked it into the tendril, and 
pulled until a soft curl stretched gleaming 
down to Sister Ermelinda’s silken eye- 
brow. 

“That is very naughty,” said the sister. 
“You see my fingers are too wet and dirty 
to put it back.” 

“T beg your pardon, sister,” said little 
Elizabeth, “ but ’m so glad you can’t put 
it back! For I want to learn something 
about gold. That is why I pulled it down. 
I want you to tell me if the little beads 
of gold on the butterfly cocoon in the 
schoolroom are truly gold, and if the gold 
dust on the butterfly’s wing is truly gold, 
and if the little curl of your hair is truly 
gold. If it is not, how ean it look exactly 
like gold? Couldn’t God make real gold 
grow on the cocoon and on the butterfly’s 
wing, and couldn’t He make your hair 
truly gold? Perhaps these things are all 
gold, and nobody has ever found it out. 
What is gold, Sister Ermelinda ? ” 

Just then a saucy wandering zephyr 
lifted the sister’s gold eurl and swung it 
like a bell. She looked furtively over her 
shoulder at the curved walk between the 
square clipped hedges and scented flower 
beds. What if the sister superior should 
come into view with bowed, sober face, and 
book of devotion in her hand? 

“T ean’t tell you what gold is,” said 
Sister Ermelinda, trying to look very 
grave. “Sister Ursula teaches those 
things. You are too young to learn them. 
What if the sister superior should come 
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around the walk and see my hair loose? 
You know it is not permitted.” 

“She won’t come,” said Elizabeth. 
“Oh, sister, you’re so lovely! I do so 
want to see your hair all down, just for 
a minute.” 

She put her soft face close to the sis- 
ter’s, and all the while her wheedling 
fingers were poking under that grim band, 
loosening a cloud of wavy gold, little by 
little, until the sister exclaimed with af- 
fectionate petulance, half frightened, half 
laughing: “ Well, take a good look at it 
now—just one minute—and don’t you 
ever tell! ” 

Off came hood and band, out flew her 
hair in a merry, glittering shower, and 
she stood up, her hands behind her, look- 
ing down at Elizabeth with a glowing 
smile. 

“ Oh, sister, if you could only do an act 
and look like that!” whispered Elizabeth 
in rapture. “Oh, what a contract you'd 
get! Fifty dollars a week and expenses— 
you would! ” 

A sudden drear change chilled the sis- 
ter’s face. “You should not speak of 
such things to me,” she said icily. “Go 
in and put your stockings in order. I will 
come presently and show you how to darn 
them, if they need it. Every lady should 
learn to do that, and you will have to.” 

She had resolutely put her hair in place, 
and, kneeling, set herself once more to her 
task. But Elizabeth threw her arms 
around her, kissing neck, brow, and 
mouth. 

“You must not look at me like that,” 
she pleaded, “ because you know I love you 
so. And you know very well that my 
stockings have not a hole. My mamma 
is a lady, and she taught me how to darn, 
long ago. I shall not budge a step ”— 
sitting down deliberately in her place 
upon the sill—‘ for there is something 
more J want to speak about, and you know 
it is your business to teach me when I 
want to know things. 

“Tt is this: I think the geography is 
mistaken about the world. Anybody can 
see that the world is shaped like a cup, a 
beautiful, deep, safe cup, that holds all 
the things. The sky is the cover, the clear, 
blue, lovely cover, curved over. When IL 
say in the schoolroom that the world is 
round like a ball or an orange, I do not 
mean it. I know it is a lie. And the 
geography men know it. They just copy 
each other over and over, and don’t care. 
Now, if you were me, sister, wouldn’t that 
jar you?” 

Sister Ermelinda’s dimples deepened. 


For one swift instant a spirit of laughter 
came to her eyes and looked out. But she 
said severely, bending low over her brush: 

“That is slang; and you are a wicked 
child to speak so of those who try to in- 
struct you. You said the same thing about 
the world to the sister superior the other 
day when she examined you, and _ she 
reprimanded me for letting you think 
such things. You know that the world is 
a sphere.” 

“It is not,” said Elizabeth calmly. 
“ And it is of no use, sister, for you to try 
to be like a real sister. You never can. 
You are laughing inside of you now. 
Some time I shall get Prince Somebody to 
come and lift you over the garden wall by 
the old quince tree, and earry you off to be 
happy. Then I will run off and go every- 
where with my mamma; for I couldn't 
stay here one minute without you, Sister 
Ermelinda.” 

“You dreadful child, I am very much 
displeased with you,” gasped Sister Erme- 
linda. No laughter looked from her eyes 
now; they were full of burning tears. Her 
lips were white and quivering. She took 
her pail and brushes and walked swiftly 
away, not looking back when Elizabeth 
ealled, “Sister, I will be good, and you 
will not tell Sister Ursula! ” 

Cool gray clouds had drifted into the 
sky, dimming the morning sunshine. 
Elizabeth crossed her hands in her lap and 
sat still, with a dreary feeling that every- 
thing had gone wrong—sky, earth, and all. 
A sense of injustice was stinging her. Had 
not the sister’s mother once visited her 
here, and brought her a present of deli- 
cious home made bonbons, which she 
shared with Elizabeth? And did she not 
tell her daughter things about home, and 
about “somebody ” who was sad whenever 
the sister’s pet name was mentioned— 
somebody who, it was plain, could “ never 
forget”? And had not Sister Ermelinda, 
all rosy and dimpled, confided this to little 
Elizabeth, out under that very quince tree 
in the garden, when she was spreading 
linen to bleach ? 

Elizabeth had asked, “Why did you 
leave him, then?” and the sister had an- 
swered low, “ You are too little to under- 
stand. One must learn to obey. It is not 
the best of life to be happy.” 

And when Elizabeth, with a child’s re- 
lentless lance thrust to the quick, had 
retorted, “Is that why youw’re so glad 
Somebody is unhappy, too?” she saw the 
sister’s tears dropping, and said no more. 

But often since then she had thought 
of it in silence, until her heart ached with 
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wishing that Prince Somebody would 
come; and now that she had spoken it 
out, and sister was so angry, it was truly 
hard to bear. 

Somehow, for many days after the 
morning of the scrubbing of the steps, 
things seemed to happen that kept Sister 
Ermelinda and Elizabeth apart. It was 
like the silence of death to the child. On 
Saturday night it was Sister Mary Felicia 
who came to help her take her bath. Eliza- 
beth always dreaded Sister Mary Felicia, 
beeause she had no soft smiles like Sister 
Ermelinda’s, and never eared how wet the 
towels were. Tonight Elizabeth’s teeth 
chattered with cold, and she was frantic 
when the sister commanded her to get into 
her nightgown without a dry rub. 

She had never dreamed that life could 
be so bleak. But on Sunday morning 
there was a sunburst. <A carriage stopped 
at the school and a note from her mother 
was brought in, saying that Elizabeth 
was invited to spend a few days in the city 
with some friends who would be going 
abroad soon and could not see her in vaea- 
tion time. 

Elizabeth was put in order for the visit, 
but Sister Ermelinda did not seem to know 
of her going. Elizabeth waited as long as 
she dared in the reception room, longing 
to say good by to her. “ If I could see her 
just onee I would promise to be good,” she 
thought sorrowfully. “1 would beg her 
to forgive me. For I knew very well that 
Prince Somebody can never, never come to 
lift her over the wall. That was a fairy 
tale. Lam very sorry.” 

But, sorry or not, Elizabeth had to go 
without one glimpse of her darling sister. 
Her mother was in the carriage, radiantly 
beautiful and happy. A handsome young 
man sat beside her. He laughed a great 
deal, and kissed Elizabeth, which imme- 
diately froze her into the dignity of a 
Dresden doll, in spite of her rapture over 
being nestled close to her mother, with her 
mother’s hand in hers. 

Elizabeth’s visit lasted two weeks. Then 
she returned, and did not see Sister Erme- 
linda until night, when the children were 
in the cots in the dormitory, all asleep, ex- 
cept Elizabeth. The sister eame softly 
through the dormitory, and a long stream 
of moonlight shone through the window 
at the end of the aisle, so that Elizabeth 
could see her plainly. 

She stopped to look at Elizabeth pres- 
ently, supposing her asleep. Up stretched 
two eager little arms and drew Sister Er- 
melinda’s face down to the pillow, com- 
pelling her to her knees beside the cot. 


“ Sister,” whispered Elizabeth, “ my 
mamma is gone. It was a wedding. She 
is married to the young man who sings 
the great Wagner songs. His name is 
Alex Dreeme. Did you ever hear of him, 
sister? Did you say ‘Yes’? And they 
have gone away, for years and years, to 
Europe. I have to stay here. I shall never 
go to Australia, never see the roses, nor 
Nixie, the gazelle. There is nobody to 
love me but you. Oh, sister, you are so 
eold! Cuddle under my blankets, won’t 
you?” 

The sister was shivering, her hands were 
icy and trembling; they had closed over 
Elizabeth’s like steel when she said, “ Yes, 
L knew him—once.” 

“There’s nobody to love me but you,” 
repeated the child piteously. “I’m so 
sorry I was bad, sister. I will never pull 
down your hair again. I will never speak 
of Prince Somebody again. And _ the 
world is a sphere. It is not a cup, and the 
sky is not a erystal cover—if you will only 
love me, sister! ” 

“Oh, I do, I do—you are all I have— 
God help me!” the sister answered in a 
sobbing whisper. And she held her little 
love close, close, till the child was asleep 
and the morning dawned. 


Lucia Chase Bell. 


For Better, For Worse. 

He came up Market Street, walking 
rapidly, his hat pulled low over his eyes, 
his hands thrust deep into the pockets of 
his great coat. He turned into Kearney 
Street, and then up Post, to avoid the 
erowds streaming out of the theaters. 
It seemed to him that there was a throng 
everywhere. The clock on the Chronicle 
3uilding pointed to a quarter past eleven. 
“Five hours longer,” he said to himself, 
“and this will all be behind me; but—I 
must see her first!” 

Ile was thinking hard and fast, going 
over it all. Whole scenes from his life 
flashed forth in vivid lights with every 
&tep. And he must tell her! What could 
he say? If there was only some one to 
blame, some one but himself, the telling 
would be so much easier. Why could he 
not have held off? When men like Hend- 
ricks and Snipe drew back, he should have 
known. No, he could not see; he had 
thought that he was keener and wiser than 
men who had weathered the gales on the 
Stock Exchange for twenty five years, and 
he must sink his all. 

His all? Ah, if it were only that! Of 
course he meant to put it back. He had 
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never for a moment dreamed of anything 
else. He was not a thief! Any fellow 
would have said that it was a sure thing 
with the H. C. & M. as she was. If it 
wasn’t for Dray, he would stick it out now 
and run his chances with the bank, in- 
stead of sneaking off in the night like 
a Stay and run the chances of being 
sent to San Quentin? No! Dray would 
have no mercy, old snake! And she would 
have no mercy, either. That was the 
worst of all. With her sense of things 
and her ideas of honor, he knew how she 
would look at him; but he must tell her. 
Mean as hewas, heeouldn’t go off and leave 
her to find it out, to read it in the papers’ 
big headings; he knew how it would look. 

She might throw him over. There was 
her family, and his, too. Well, she would 
have the house. They could give him 
credit for not having taken that; he had 
given it to her when they first moved into 
it. Their first real home—how happy 
they had been there! 

He pulled off his hat to let the chilly, 
foggy night clear and ealm his head a 
little. He was going up Leavenworth 
Street now, and was meeting no one. He 
would be there soon, and—how could he 
tell her? She would be so hard. She al- 
ways was hard on anything dishonorable ; 
and he could never make her see that he 
had not meant to be. God knows he would 
never have taken it, if he had not meant 
to put it back. But that was like a wom- 
an—hard on a man when he most needed 
help. Let her be hard, then! He could 
stand it. Let her throw him over! The 
boat would drop down the bay about five, 
and he would be aboard. He had managed 
to save enough for a ticket, luckily. 

He turned into Saeramento Street. 
There was a light in her little sitting 
room. Was it possible that she was sitting 
up for him? 

He let himself in at the front door, and 
went straight to the room where he had 
seen the light. He would tell her at once 
and have it over with. She was sitting in 
a big chair by the fire, doing nothing. She 
started to rise as he opened the door, but 
something in his face stopped her. He 
closed the door, and, coming quickly in 
front of her, blurted it all out, hurriedly 
and low. He had speculated in H. C. & 
M.; he had begun a year ago, when stocks 
were selling at five and six. Ile had made 
money when it rose so splendidly, and 
then—it had begun to fall. He thought 
it would go up again, and he staked a lot 
—everything. He got in debt, badly, but 
he thought the stock would rise; it was 
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sure to, and he had reaped such a harvest 


before. He thought it was a dead sure 
thing. And listen—he had taken some of 


the bank’s money—a lot. Did she under- 
stand? Money that was not his, and he 
had not been able to put it back. Every- 
thing had gone to smash with him, and 
the bank would know it on Monday. He 
had his ticket for a port in South Ameriea, 
and the boat sailed at five. It was that or 
go to San Quentin. 

She did not move or speak. He told her 
that she would better tell her people and 
his before they saw it in the newspapers, 
and that the house was safely secured to 
her. Then, as she did not answer, he went 
to the window and stood looking out into 
the night. 

Why did she not say something? He 
had not thought that she would take it 
like this. Would she never speak? He 
turned half around and looked at her 
where she still sat, quite quiet, in the 
chair, as when he had first begun to speak. 
Could she have fainted? Or the shoek— 
he threw off his great coat and stepped 
across to her and spoke her name. 

With a little sob, she started wp and 
stretehed out her arms to him. He 
dropped on his knees beside her, and, 
clasped in each other’s arms, they eried 
like frightened children in the dark. 

Three hours later they were in their 
bedroom. Ile was sitting on the edge of 
the bed, watching her as she packed his 
bag. Ter eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping, but there were no tears now as 
she went calmly and quietly about her 
task of selecting from bureau and closet 
the things he would need. Equally quiet, 
he watched her, with his hands deep in his 
pockets. 

He might have known that she would 
take it that way. When had she ever gone 
back on him, anyhow? Dear old girl! 
IIe had been a brute as well as a fool and 
a—— How could he ever have thought 
that she would throw him over? She 
had always been true in every least little 
thing, even through those old girlhood 
and boyhood days, through their engage- 
ment—always. And she had always been 
so gentle and sweet with him when he 
was down on his luck, as he was for a 
while when they were first married. And 
what a trump she had been, doing their 
housework when his salary was small, even 
after he first went into the bank! And 
how happy she had been when they built 
the little home! In the other room she 
had said that it should be given up; and 
he could hardly make her understand that 
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it would not be a drop in the bucket. She 
had not upbraided him—and he had 
thought she would be hard! 

She would have to tell her family and 
his. She had winced when they had 
talked of that, but she had said that she 
would go as soon as he was off, and tell 
them, that it might not come to them 
more hardly than necessary. How drawn 
her face looked now! She had looked that 
way when she was sick—when they told 
her that her baby was dead. And how 
brave and tender she had been through 
it all! 

He stood up. “ You needn’t put in any- 
thing more; I’m not going. Tve been 
brute enough, but I’ll be hanged before I 
sneak off and leave you here to bear the 
whole thing alone. If I am a thief, | 
won't be a coward! ” 

She rose and put her hands on his 
shoulders. “Do you mean that?” she 
said. 

“| mean it,” he said simply. 

Her hands slipped down his arms and 
clasped his. 
bag from between them. 

“ Then you are the man I married,” she 
said. 

They walked together to the window, 
and, drawing the curtains aside, stood 
watching the new day break over the city. 

Judith Graves. 


The Little Black Satchel. 


It was at the station in Buffalo that the 
trouble began. I was as comfortable and 
eontent as a man ean be who earries with 
him a secret calculated to make him an 
outeast from any society. I carried my 
secret in a little black satchel. It was 
with me as I[ stepped out of the train—it 
never leaves me when I am traveling— 
and came face to face with Tom Pennant 
and a vision. Sucha vision! I believe * 
gasped. I know I stared, for the face on 
which my eyes were feasting flushed. 
Then I came to myself in Tom’s athletic 
rrip. 

“ Ellis, old man, this is luek! How far 
are you going?” 

“ All the way across,” said I, glancing 
at him and then hopefully back at the 
vision. , 

“Good work! Mildred, you’ve heard 
me speak of Ellis Carr, my freshman at 
college. This is it.” 

Promptly I justified the insulting pro- 
noun by juggling my hat like a Jap with 
acannon ball. Then the satchel got into 
the game, and I let the hat go and saved 


He kicked the half packed 


the situation by a frenzied grab. If the 
thing had ever hit the ground—vwell, the 
vision wouldn’t have been giving me the 
benefit of her rippling mirth as she held 
out her hand while Tom completed the 
introduction: 

“This is my cousin, Mildred Gaylord. 
You’re to take good care of her all the 
way to Sacramento.” 

Well, I could have hugged Tom—till the 
vision kissed him good by. Then I could 
have strangled him. We were all in the 
sleeper when that happened. The train 
had started. So had Tom. Somehow, the 
little black satehel had slipped out of my 
mind—the first time such a thing ever oc- 
curred—and I had placed it on the floor. 
Of course Tom’s foot had to collide with 
it. I let out a smothered whoop. He 
wheeled around with a darkening face. 

“ Ellis, that satchel isn’t dd 

“ No, no, old man,” I hastened to assure 
him, hustling him towards the door. 
“Hurry up or you'll be og 

“Tf you’re still in that infernal busi- 
ness Let go of me, confound you! ” 

But my hold was a firm one, and as I 
sped the parting guest from the car step 
he shouted through the open window a 
wild adjuration which the rattle of the 
train pulverized into these fragments: 

“ Mildred—keep away—dangerous! ” 

Among my friends I pass for a poor 
but honest intellect. Right here, however, 
I executed a strategic maneuver that 
would have surrounded De Wet. 

“Tt’s quite true, Miss Gaylord,” said I, 
hastily returning to her. “ Sitting so near 
the open window is dangerous. If you 
should get a cinder in those eyes—er— 
your eyes ” And there I went to pieces 
again. 

But for the presence of the little black 
satchel, the next four days would have 
been unalloyed paradise. Whenever I 
looked into Mildred Gaylord’s eyes my 
heart came into my throat; whenever I 
looked at that funereal black cube of con- 
centrated cussedness, it went down into 
my boots. Cardiac fluctuations are pro- 
fessionally regarded as unhealthy, I be- 
lieve. I began to get morbid over it; to 
wonder what Mildred would do if she 
knew the secret shut up in that satchel. 
Would she content herself with shunning 
me like a pestilence? Or would she de- 

















nounce me to the conductor, in which case 
I should be ejected from the train at the 
next stop with a reputation that would 
close every hotel in the place against me? 

I left her long enough to take the satchel 
into the smoking room and say things to 
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it. To leave her, even for so worthy a 
purpose, was a wrench. It was also a 
mistake. It gave her time to think. Her 
thoughts concerned themselves with the 
satchel. She had noticed my care of it, 
and her curiosity was aroused. She want- 
ed to know. 

“It’s purely a business matter,” I ex- 
plained politely. Dll swear I did it po- 
litely. 

“You mean that it’s none of my busi- 
ness,” she said with suspicious sweetness. 

“T didn’t say so,” I protested. 

“You meant it, and you didn’t take so 
much pains to conceal it as you do some 


things.” She looked meaningly at the 
satchel. I would have kicked the beast of 


a thing, if I could have been sure it 
wouldn’t kick back. 

“T believe you’re ashamed of it,” said 
she tauntingly, after a minute. 

“Vm ashamed of you, tormenting a 
helpless man that never did you any 
harm.” 

Just exactly what she said after that I 
don’t remember. It wasn’t worth remem- 
bering, any way. Who’s the idiot that 
said it takes two to make a quarrel? If 
he’d had the advantage of Mildred Gay- 
lord’s acquaintance he’d have recast his 
mathematics. When the last word had 
been said—of course she said it—she 
looked at me, and I’d have sworn there 
were tears in her eyes. I bent forward to 
make sure, and she stamped her foot on 
the satchel. That was too much. I caught 
it up and fled. When I came back Mil- 
dred wasn’t visible, nor did I get more 
than a glimpse of her that whole day. 

By that night I didn’t care whether I 
was alive or not. I turned in thoroughly 
upset, and turned out on my ear with 
the ear bucking under me like a bronco. 
There was a great grinding and crashing 
of the painless dentistry type, the cold air 
eame in, and I knew it was a wreck. My 
first thought should have been for the 
satchel, but it wasn’t. 

“Mildred!” I eried, staggering down 
the bulging aisle. “ Miss Gaylord! Where 
are you?” 

Two little hands were on my shoulders, 
and in another instant I had dragged her 
out through a contorted opening that had 
once been two windows, into the half light 
of the flushing dawn. The next moment 
the satchel had asserted its sway over my 
mind. Back into the ruins I dashed, and, 
as the smell of burning wood came to my 
nostrils, my teeth chattered. What if I 
could not find it? What if the fire reached 
it before me? My brain whirled as I 
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groped among the fragments of my berth. 
Then my hand touched a familiar, corru- 
gated surface, and I staggered back to 
Mildred with my prize. 

“My congratulations on the safety of 
what you most value,” she said, fixing 
upon the satchel a disparaging gaze. 

“T did what I could to save what I 
value above all else in the world,” said I 
recklessly, and her eyes fell before mine. 

“ Just hand over that grip, young fel- 
low!” 

I whirled around to find myself con- 
fronting a businesslike man and a still 
more businesslike revolver. Mildred gave 
a little ery of alarm. 

“ And your purse, too, miss,” added the 
man. 

“ There doesn’t seem to be any room for 
argument,” I said. “ You’d better give 
him your money, Miss Gaylord.” 

Incidentally, I wondered what our new 
acquaintance would do if he knew what 
was in the satchel. I didn’t think he would 
continue to wear the appearance of satis- 
faction which animated his face as he 
dandled it, together with Mildred’s purse 
and my wateh and wad, while he kindly 
explained the situation. 

“My pals are goin’ through the rest of 
the buneh. Your car’s the only one that 
flew the track; the rail we sprung got its 
work in late. Seein’ as the rest of the 
train might get curious and come back, 
we’re just goin’ to march you to a shack 
back here in the woods while we figure 
this thing out. There might be ransom 
into it.” 

Half an hour later there were eight dis- 
mal captives in a deserted cabin, waiting 
for a decision on their ease. A few yards 
away the five train robbers were trying to 
reach that decision. Although warning 
had been given that the first head to pro- 
ject from the cabin would be promptly 
shot off, there was no embargo on peeking 
through the cracks, and it was thus that 
I saw with mingled emotions my little 
blaek satchel lying peacefully on the edge 
of the conference. If I could only get 
outside and collect a good sized rock— 
and here my line of thought was inter- 
rupted by Mildred, who had been in a 
corner, struggling with a refractory pock- 
et. Now she came forward, holding out 
a little silver mounted revolver. 

“TY want you to take it,” she said. “I 
know you will know what is best to do. 
And—and,” she added, with a little eateh 
in her breath, “ I’m sorry.” 

I took the revolver and the hand, both, 
and with them a resolution. It was a fair 
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chance that I was facing, but if it turned 
out wrong I was likely to be pretty badly 
punctured; and before I went there was 
something I wanted to know. 

“ Mildred,” I said, “I know I haven’t 
any right, but before I tackle this job I 
want to ask you one thing.” 

“ What are you going to do?” she cried, 
clutching my arm. 

“ Get us all out of this hole, if your re- 
volver shoots straight,” I said. 

“Against five armed men? You 
mustn’t! They'll kill you. Don’t leave 
me!” And she clung to me, sobbing. 

It was mighty hard, but I put her gently 
back. “Listen, dear,” I said. “Jf 1 can 
get one good crack at that satehel——” 

“Your satchel! I—I hate it! What is 
there about it ae 

“ Battle, murder, and sudden death,” I 
replied solemnly. 

She only stared at me. 

“My dearest, I am in the business of 
manufacturing high explosives. I some- 
times carry samples with me, because 
there’s a prejudice against them on the 
part of the express companies and the 
mail service. If that satchel is touched 
by a bullet it'll raise particular—well, 
pretty much everything in sight.” 

Somebody kindly came and took Mil- 
dred away, and I oozed out of a rear win- 
down and crept around the corner of the 
shack with my eyes in very poor condi- 
tion for accurate marksmanship. That’s 
why I missed the first shot, I suppose. 
There was a yell from one of the bandits; 
I had barked his shin, probably. I fired 
again, and the universe disintegrated. 

When my eyes opened they looked up 
into Mildred’s. There was also a linger- 
ing impression of a soft cheek pressed 
upon mine. I hastened to close my eyes 
again. But it was all off. I had to come 
to and figure up. Mildred was there; 
nothing else mattered much; and the 
shack—that rather surprised me—and 
the other passengers crowding around 
where they weren’t wanted. 

“What became of the robbers?” T 
asked. 

“ They—they scattered,” said Mildred 
tremulously. 

I raised myself on one elbow and looked 
around. High up in an adjacent tree I 
saw a boot. On the top rail of the ram- 
shackle fenee was what suspiciously re- 
sembled a human ear in a bad state of 
repair. 

“H’m! Seattered, eh?” I murmured. 
* Looks like it. Where’s my satchel?” 

We never found hide or hair of the 
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satchel. Mildred says I won’t need it 
again, any way; says I’ve got to give up 
the explosive business for her. That 
strikes me as the depths of ingratitude. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. 


A Drawingroom Puppet. 


MiuprReD WarinG considers herself an 
intellectual person. The claim is based 
on the occasional perusal of uninteresting 
books, and on the subsequent distribution 
of fragments of their contents to unwill- 
ing listeners. The usual result is to make 
conversation impossible, but that evening, 
in Mrs. Arkwright’s snuggery, she an- 
noyed me into argument. She had been 
reading some book about the Civil War, 
and began to fabricate generalities about 
men as the result. 

Mildred’s generalities were really very 
personal. Little Dickie Whitbread had 
been chaffing Harold Pilkington, who had 
hovered about Mildred for the last season; 
and her remarks about strong men and 
drawingroom puppets obviously applied 
to them. Mr. Pilkington is a large, dark 
man, with a small, dark mind, the kind of 
man who only smiles to show his teeth: 
and Dickie—well, Dickie is what you 
would expect in a man whom all men and 
most women eall “ Dickie.” 

“ Nicholson,” said Mildred sententious- 
ly, in the course of our argument, “was a 
real force. He was a tall, silent man, who 
in a great crisis rose to the occasion.” 

“ That’s a comfort,” yawned Lena Daw- 
son. “ He might have improved it.” 

“He was probably a person whom men 
considered stupid and his wife considered 
a brute,” I said, without the least notion 
who Nicholson was. 

“ And there was Colonel Jones,” went 
on Mildred, with a contemptuous sniff; 
“they were both heroes.” 

“It’s much easier to be a hero than a 
decent husband,” said Mrs. Frobisher, 
who is so much attached to her own hus- 
band that she is compelled to conceal it 
with cynicism. 

“TLet’s play at it,” said Lena Dawson, 
waking up. Lena makes life a kind of 
round game. “We might have a hero 
prize. I should like to know whether 
there’s a real hero in the house.” 

Lena eventually arranged the game. 
The next night there were to be pistol 
shots emanating from a fictitious burglar, 
and the hero prize was to be given to the 
man who behaved best. ! 

“T wonder what the men will do,” said 
Lena. “Let me see. I hope old Major 


Turner won’t use too much bad language. 
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Your husband will probably at once save 
you, Mrs. Frobisher. And what do you 
think Mr. Arkwright will do, Mrs. Ark- 
wright? ” 

“Tt would be a great opportunity for 
his fire grenades. I think he’ll in- 
vent a new burglar trap that will make 
the house uninhabitable,” she suggested 
maliciously. Her husband’s inventions 
are a trial to Mrs. Arkwright. He had 
recently almost succeeded in permanently 
extinguishing two of the little Arkwrights 
with a patent grenade. 

“ And Mr. Pilkington?” went on Lena. 

“There is a gallery in the affairs of 
men,” I said. 

“ We shall see,” said Mildred. 

“ Fe’ll take good care of that, if he does 
anything,” I answered. 

“T know,” said Lena. “It will be bet- 
ter fun if we draw for the men and make 
a lottery of it.” 

Lena always regulates the rules of her 
games, and we acquiesced from force of 
Habit. 

“T’ve got Mr. Arkwright,” she an- 
nounced, as a result of the draw. 

“T hope he’ll be heroic, and not electric 
or anything of that kind. Mrs. Miller, you 
and Mrs. Foulkes have exchanged hus- 
bands. You’ve got Major Turner, Mrs. 
Arkwright. And I’m afraid, Mrs. Fro- 
bisher, you’ll have to hope for heroism in 
your husband. Mildred, Dickie has fallen 
to you—I fear he’s not a big, silent man. 
And you, Kitty,” she said to me, “ will be 
glad to hear that you have drawn Mr. 
Pilkington.” 

I believe Lena cooked that draw, but 
none of us protested, except Mrs. Fro- 
bisher. The affair came off the next night. 
Mrs. Arkwright got her husband’s revolver 
and Lena fired two shots, while Mildred 
and I alarmed the smoking room. 

“There’s a burglar up stairs,” I ex- 
claimed breathlessly, “in Miss Dawson’s 
room. He tried to shoot Miss Dawson.” 

“ God bless my soul!” said Major Tur- 
ner promptly. 

“Send for the police at once,” said the 
Rev. Mr. Foulkes firmly. 

“ Where’s my wife?” said Mr. Fro- 
bisher. 

“Ts he in the house still?” asked Mr. 
Arkwright. 

“T think so,” I said. “ We’ve locked 
the door on the outside.” 

“He'll get out of the window,” remarked 
Major Turner, with a bloodthirsty look. 
“Make a row at the door. IVIl wait for 
him on the lawn ”—which I believe he 
really did, with a double barreled gun. 

There was a rush up stairs. It was 


rather a funny scene. They all got some 
kind of weapon, except Mr. Pilkington 
and the Rev. Mr. Foulkes. The latter 
strode up with unrufiled pomposity, ap- 
parently prepared to combat the foe in the 
mere strength of his official capacity. 
Dickie stayed alone in the smoking room 
and smoked on. 

“ Dickie,” I said, “ are you afraid?” 

“T don’t think I’m afraid of the bur- 
glar,” he replied, “ but if those idiots are 
going to fire about a bedroom promiscu- 
ously, I’d rather be here.” 

I east a withering look at him, and fol- 
lowed the others up stairs. I saw Mr. Pil- 
kington walk up to the door and unlock it, 
while the others paused. 

“You'd better surrender quietly,” he 
exclaimed. He looked the ideal of quiet 
bravery. 

“Let the ladies go away,” he went on 
when there was no answer. “We must 
search the room.” 

He walked boldly in and the others fol- 
lowed. Of course there was no trace of a 
burglar. We were awaiting further de- 
velopments with interest when that silly 
little Mrs. Frobisher quieted her perturbed 
husband with the truth. He imagined, I 
think, that a burglar’s sole object would 
be to shoot or steal Mrs. Frobisher. Of 
course the game was rather spoiled, for we 
might have had a good long burglar hunt. 
The men went away again to the smoking 
room. Major Turner said something like 
“lumbago ” when he came in; otherwise 
they took the thing rather well. 

“ Kitty, you win with Mr. Pilkington,” 
said Lena afterwards, “though the major 
was a good second. The burglar prob- 
ably would have got out of the window, 
and the lumbago is in many ways worse 
than a burglar. He’s a dear old thing. I 
shall nurse him myself if he gets ill.” 

“ My man was an inglorious last,” said 
Mildred triumphantly. 

“What, Dickie?” asked Lena “T 
didn’t notice him. What did he do?” 

“With masterly inaction,” answered 
Mildred, smiling maliciously at me, “ he 
stayed in the smoking room, mounting 
guard over the cigarettes.” 

“ Cowardice,” said Mrs. Foulkes, who 
was immensely pleased at her husband’s 
behavior as the church militant, “argues 
an entirely bad moral disposition.” 

Several other people made several other 
severe remarks about Dickie. 

“ We shall have to try him for coward- 
ice,” said Lena. “ We might play at that 
tomorrow night.” 

IT went to bed, and left Lena arranging 
the details of the game. 
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At breakfast next day poor little Dickie 
was freely snubbed, and Mr. Pilkington 
smiled with a placid air of heroism. I had 
to pretend to thank him for winning the 
prize for me. Afterwards | heard him re- 
mark to Mrs. Foulkes that “she mustn’t 
be too hard on the little chap.” Magna- 
nimity is the kind of quality that such a 
man revels in. Altogether, I was very 
much annoyed; but Dickie didn’t seem to 
mind in the least. He merely smiled when 
Lena told him of the trial, and departed 
to the summer house with a novel and a 
pipe. I went out to talk to him after- 
wards. 

“TIullo, Miss Austey!” he said as I 
came near. “ You’d better not speak to 
me. Unclean, unclean!” 

“ Shut up, Dickie,” I answered. “What 
does it all mean?” 

“Oh, only that I’m a coward,” he replied 
with a smile, “and Pilkington is a hero. 
Have they got him his laurel crown yet?” 

“Don’t be silly,’ I said. “ What did 
you do it for?” 

“Tam to be tried tonight,” he answered, 
“ond you mustn’t attempt to extract ad- 
missions from me. By the way, who is 
the learned prosecutor?” 

“Miss Waring.” 

“ The Lord hath delivered 
ever bet?” he chuckled. 

“T’ve backed you for a good many 
gloves already, Dickie,” I said. 

“You’ve a taste for backing outsiders, 
Miss Austey?” he answered. “ Well, it 
would spoil it for you if I told you; but 
don’t hedge. There’s only one thing more 
I’m praying for.” 

T couldn’t extract anything less oracular 
from him except that he was reading Kip- 
ling to cultivate a taste for spurious 
bravery. He strolled across the lawn soon 
afterwards with a large white feather in 
his buttonhole, and went out for a long 
walk. At dinner Dickie was quiet and 
said very little; but he whispered to me: 
“'ry to make Miss Waring angry. The 
thicker she lays it on, the better it'll be.” 

“ Mildred,” I said afterwards, “ Dickie’s 
got something up his sleeve.” 

“Tfas he?” she said anxiously. “ What 
is it?” 

“Tlis arm,” I answered. 

Mildred, like most superior persons, 
hates eatches, and though this one is, I am 
told, ancient, it had the desired effect. I 
wanted to do my best, not only for Dickie, 
but for myself, for during the day I had 
been plunging on the result of the trial to 
an extent that alarmed me. 

“Yow ll get horribly scored off, Mil- 
dred,” I went on. “TI believe he'll just 


Do you 
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laugh your case out of court. His cross 
examination of Mr. Pilkington ought to 
be lovely.” 

“ Oh, is that his idea?” said Mildred; 
and I left her in a state of indignation, 
concocting further pleasantries for the 
luckless Dickie. 

As the evening was warm, we held the 
trial in the garden. Mildred made a most 
offensive speech ‘about Dickie. “ Fash- 
ion’s popinjay,” “ chicken hearted tailor’s 
model,” were, I remember, among the 
gems of her denunciation. Major Turner, 
who was judge, tried to moderate her once 
or twice, and Lena whispered to me that 
she would make Mildred an apple pie bed. 
But it was the eulogy of Mr. Pilkington 
that was the most interesting part of her 
speech, for it concluded with a melodra- 
matic announcement of Mildred’s engage- 
ment to him. 

“The one thing wanting, 
Dickie softly te me. 

Then there were a lot of witnesses, of 
whom I was one. 
smoked and smiled. When the case for 
the prosecution was over, Dickie said 
quietly: 

“Mrs. Arkwright, might I borrow your 
butler for a few minutes?” 

The butler came, and Dickie asked him: 

“Did I speak to. you yesterday after 
lunch?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did I induce you to tell Mr. Pilking- 
ton that you had heard from Mrs. Fro- 
bisher’s maid that there was to be an. in- 
tended burglary?” 

“Yes, gir.” 

“Tid you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Tle gave me an inducement not to tell 
any one else,” said the butler, with a grin. 

“Thanks,” said Dickie. “ That’s all I 
want to say—except, perhaps, that Mrs. 
Frobisher and Mrs. Foulkes shouldn’t dis- 
cuss secrets near the summer house.” 

I don’t think I ever saw any one look 
a more complete idiot than Mr. Pilking- 
ton, or any one angrier than Mildred. The 
court broke up informally, and every one 
apologized to Dickie. Mildred and her 
hero went off alone. 

Later in the evening I sent the proceeds 
of the lottery to Mildred at Lena’s sug- 
gestion. That was the last I saw of her 
for some time. She disappeared early 
next day, and Mr. Pilkington was sudden- 
ly ealled away in the afternoon. 

“Prig sticking isn’t bad sport,” was 


Dickie’s comment. 
E. Percy Neville. 
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one Brain workers must have different food than 
MOST AND BEST FOR THE . day laborers, because brain work uses up parts of 


Hicuest Prizes in the brain and nerve centers, while physical labor 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. uses up other parts of the body. 


A food for brain workers has been prepared by 
<&Gio~ scientific food makers and called Grape-Nuts. 

MOTE THE TRADE MARK It is a pure, natural food made from selected parts 

ON EVERY of field grains known to contain the natural phos- 

GENUINE phate of potash and other elements used by the 

oe PACKAGE system 1 rebuilding and repairing the brain and 
° nerve centers. This food is skilfully cooked at 


the factory and is ready to be served instantly 
ad er or 0. 7 either cold with cream, or as a hot breakfast dish 
with hot milk or cream poured over it. All first- 


DORCHESTER, MASS. class grocers sell Grape-Nuts, and the Postum Co., 


at Battle Creek, Mich., manufacture the food. 
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